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CHAPTER L 
AN INTERRUPTED BOBBERY, 

" T RECKON that's worth seeing," said Cyril P. 

_|_ Lancing emphatically, leaning forward with 
his hand on the starting-lever. " Britain would have 
to put out her last ounce to beat that show, Eric," he 
continued, with a Yankee challenge in eye and voice, 
as he turned to the occupant of the seat beside him. 

Eric Wynne laughed good-humouredly as he blew 
a cloud of smoke into the clear night-air. 

" There'll be a capful of wind before morning," he 
said, casting a sailor's eye upon the cloud-drift scud- 
ding across the moon's face as she sailed majestically 
above the dark hills over the bay. His voice was 
peculiarly deep, but musical and resonant, thoroughly 
in keeping with his broad chest and massive shoulders. 
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From the seat behind, a voice, unmistakably Irish, 
eagerly took up the challenge. 

" Shure, it's not in the same sthreet with Galway 
Bay when the moon peeps over the Aran Isles, and 
glints on the sails of the fishing-boats sweeping home- 
ward to the pier, where the colleens wait with their 
empty creels." 

The young Irishman sighed involuntarily, and the 
others laughed sympathetically. 

"You're beaten. Lancing," said a fourth voice, 
hitherto silent. " M' Arthur's right — America pro- 
duces nothing half so bewitching as the dark-eyed 
colleens of Galway." 

The speaker's English was pure and fluent, yet 
there was an indescribable something, whether of 
accent or of intonation, which showed that it was 
not his native tongue. In depth of chest and breadth 
of shoulder he wa^s little if at all inferior to Wynne! 
but whereas the English lad was below rather than 
above the middle height, not yet having attained to 
his full growth, Max Thorburn, though only twenty 
years of age, and therefore very little his senior, was 
of commanding stature. 

Lancing had puUed up his automobile where the 
road dipped eastward from the shoulder of the Blue 
Mountain. Before them, bathed in silvery moonlight, 
stretched the beautiful bay of San Francisco ; beneath 
them the great city, with its myriad lights on sea and 
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shore, pulsed and hummed with vigorous life; far 
across the bay gleamed jewel-like the sister cities of 
Oakland and Alameda ; and in the shadow of Goat 
Island crept, like a mighty glow-worm, an enormous 
steam ferry-boat. 

" Well, we'll get on," said Lancing abruptly. He 
pulled over the lever, and the big car leapt forward. 

Cyril P. Lancing was a millionaire, though he was 
not yet twenty-two. His millions had been accumu- 
lated by the business acumen and remorseless energy 
of his father, who, marrying late in life, had died 
barely a year before this story opens, leaving his son 
sole legatee to his vast fortune. 

Upon Cyril's shoulders the infinite responsibilities 
and clamouring interests of his father's many invest- 
ments pressed with an insistence little acceptable to 
his romantic Bohemian nature. Had he been bom in 
the Middle Ages, Lancing, as a knight errant, would 
have ridden forth upon any impossible quest that 
promised adventure and the shock of spear on shield 
or the clash of sword on helmet. 

The warrior blood of the race, which had flushed 
Josiah Lancing's face and lit up his fierce old eyes in 
the combat of capital with capital, of trust with trust, 
had in his son reverted to the ancient viking passion 
for unknown peril and hazardous adventure. Young 
though he was, the crack of his rifle had been heard 
among the canons of the Eockies, over the wide prairies 
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of the Great Lone Land, and in the dark river aisles 
of Brazil. 

But early training leaves an indelible impress ; and 
Lancing's early training had been taken in hand by a 
father whose will was inflexible and whose resolutions 
were adamant. So it was that in the midst of the 
abandon of hunting or exploring— in the heart of a 
continent or in lonely ocean wastes, the home-call 
would come ; and Lancing would rush back to a whirl 
of intricate finance, operating with a daring and vigour 
that dismayed and sometimes terrified his opponents. 

He was at this present moment emerging from one 
of his periodic business orgies, successful and radiant ; 
the lust of wandering was beating higher and higher 
in his veins ; he welcomed it^ — exulted in it as a school- 
boy exults in the near approach of the long vacation. 

Thin and eager of face, tall and sinewy in build, 
he was in every way the direct opposite of the lad 
who sat calmly beside him, while the motor car sped 
with velvety murmur through the moonlit night. 

Eric Wynne was of the fine old bull-dog type 
of Britisher, square and solid in build and temper. 
Though little more than nineteen, he had the quietly 
strong and assured bearing of a man many years 
older. With imperturbable good-humour he would 
take whatever life might send; but the firm outline' 
of his chin, and the direct, fearless glance of his clear 
blue eyes were indicative of the resolute courage which 
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would make him one to be reckoned with in a struggle 
against odds. 

Descended from a long line of naval officers, num- 
bering more than one admiral in their illustrious roll, 
a mother's dread t)i the sea and fear for the life of her 
only son had stood between him and the profession 
for which Nature had intended him, and over the loss 
of which he had never ceased secretly to grieve. Since 
her death he had lived almost wholly on the water, 
visiting most of the world's beauty spots, and taking 
to a seafaring life — though only as a passenger — as 
a duck takes to water. 

In San Francisco he had stumbled upon Philip 
Majme, an old school chum whose surgical studies 
were powerless to check his restless Bohemian ways, 
and had by him been introduced to Lancing. The 
two boys — for they were little more — were so 
completely and harmoniously unlike that a warm 
friendship had sprung up between them in a few 
hours; and Eric had been induced to take up his 
quarters in Lancing's handsome mansion to the west 
of the city. 

As the automobile swooped from crest to hoUow of 
a depression in the road, there came to the ears of its 
occupants the faint but distant clang of a great brazen 
gong. The sound seemed to be borne to their ears 
from an almost illimitable distance, as though an im- 
ponderable conductor, thousands of miles in length, 
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intervened between themselves and the vibrating 
brass. 

"What's that?" asked Lancing, bringing the car 
almost to a standstill. 

" It's the ghost of the sound of a mighty gong," 
laughed M' Arthur, who was a young journalist on 
the staff of one of San Francisco's leading dailies. 

" There it is again ! " Wynne exclaimed, as the 
wonderfully attenuated but perfectly distinct sound 
floated once more through the moonlit silence. 

"There's some sort of scrimmage going on in 
front," cried Thorbum a moment later. He was 
standing up in the car, and his great height enabled 
him to see the crest of the rise before them. " Drive 
on. Lancing," he continued with some excitement. 
" It looks like a case of robbery with violence." 

Lancing threw open the throttle-valve, and the 
great machine leapt up the slope like a thing of life. 
In a moment they were in full sight of the struggle ; 
but as the head-lights of the motor rose above the 
crest of the hill, the group scattered with lightning 
celerity, leaving, however, one figure lying on the 
road. 

"Chinks from Chinatown," snapped Lancing, 
pulling up his car within a foot of the motionless 
figure in the roadway. Thorburn and M' Arthur 
dropped from the tonneau and ran forward. 

" He's had a clip over the head," shouted the Irish- 
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man, "but he's living. What shall we do with 
him?" 

"Lift him in; we cannot leave the fellow lying 
there," answered Lancing — "though I don't care to 
mis myself in the quarrels between the Tongs," he 
muttered to Wynne. " These Asiatics are a revenge- 
ful lot. Is he a Chinaman ? " he asked as the two 
men passed him with their unconscious burden. 

" Don't think so," panted M' Arthur. " He's got a 
magnificent beard and no pigtail. He's seventeen 
stone if he's an ounce," he added feelingly. 

" Queer business ! " commented Lancing. '' Fir 
him as comfortably as you can, and I'll turn her nose 
for home. Mayne promised to come in to dinner 
to-night, and he'll be there now, I reckon — it's eight 
o'clock. Now then, all snug ? " he asked. 

" All — " began M' Arthur, when from behind a low 
stone wall bounding the road to the right sprang five 
or six wild figures, brandishing knives and clubs, and 
filling the air with menacing shouts. 

" Here, Wynne ! " Lancing said calmly, handiag a 
heavy revolver to Eric. "Your right arm's good, 
isn't it ? Got your guns, you fellows behind ? Fire 
over their heads at first. Now ! " 

Four shots rang out almost simultaneously, and 
the men advancing wavered and faltered ; at the 
second volley they broke and rushed back to cover. 

" I thought that would settle them," laughed the 
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millionaire, pulling over the starting-lever. "But 
we've nothing to gain by prolonging the agony. 
They must be very keen on wiping out your heavy 
friend, M' Arthur ; a Chink crowd generally keeps on 
running when once it's fairly started." 

Something bright flashed through the air as the 
automobile moved gently forward; and a dull thud 
and a groan immediately foUowiag told that one of 
the occupants of the tonneau had been struck. 

" Who's hit ? " asked Lancing. His voice was 
level and quiet, but his eyes gleamed ominously as he 
pulled up the car. 

" It is the stranger," Thorbum answered. " The 
knife has entered his shoulder. There's the man who 
threw it ! " he exclaimed, pointing to a hill on the 
left, where a fleeing flgure was outlined against the 
sky. 

"The whole cursed heathen crew should be cleared 
out," said Lancing viciously when he had twisted the 
car round and set her once more on the homeward 
track. " They are a plague-spot in the city — a mass 
of corruption, physical and moral — a filthy cancer 
eating into the heart of western civilization. We 
have scum enough of our own, Heaven knows, 
without the refuse of Canton and Shanghai. But 
here we are at home," he broke offj steering dex- 
terously into the drive leading up to a magnificent 
mansion ablaze with light. 
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" A case for you, Mayne," he sang out, as a small, 
neatly-made lad of about eighteen, with a pair of 
merry black eyes, ran down the steps to welcome them. 

" Is it your arm again, Eric ? " Mayne asked, turn- 
ing anxiously to his chum, whose left arm had been 
broken some weeks before, and was hardly yet quite 
strong. His eyes fell upon the huddled-up figure in 
the tonneau as Eric shook his head with a smile. 
" Who's this ? " he asked wonderingly. 

"Your patient, doctor," said Thorburn, a spice of 
humour lurking behind the seriousness of his tone. 
"Attacked by Chinkies out behind there," he ex- 
plained. 

" Knocked on the head with a club, and then 
knifed from behind by the murthering villains," said 
M' Arthur, relapsing in his excitement into his native 
brogue. 

By this time some of the servants had run out, 
and the stranger was carried carefully into the hall. 

" What a splendid old fellow ! " cried Wynne 
admiringly, as Philip proceeded to examine the man's 
injuries. 

Eric's admiration was well merited. As he lay on 
a rug in the middle of the hall, the unconscious 
stranger, in his voluminous Eastern garments, seemed 
almost gigantic, and his thick white hair and sweep- 
ing untrimmed beard added to the majesty of his 
appearance. 
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" It's Father Abraham himself, bedad ! come back 
to life," whispered M'Arthur. 

" "What a torso the man's got ! " commented Thor- 
bum, as Mayne, having examined the wounded head, 
cut away the clothing from the upper part of the 
body to get at the injured shoulder. "It was the 
left shoulder, Philip." 

As he slit down and laid back the wide sleeve, 
Mayne startled them aU by a sudden exclamation. 

" A phylactery ! " he said, pointing to a case of 
black leather botmd by a thong to the bend of the 
bare muscular arm. " The man's a Jew ! " 

The stranger's eyes opened as Philip spoke, and 
with a wild cry he sat up, clutching the phylactery 
case with his right hand, and glaring at them from 
under his bushy white eyebrows. His glance 
travelled rapidly from face to face, and then round 
the] hall, returning always to the face and figure of 
Eric Wynne, his alarm appearing to grow with each 
moment. Mayne bent forward with a reassuring 
smile, but the old man pushed him fiercely aside with 
a brief but unintelligible command, and staggered to 
his feet. With a pitiful attempt at dignity he 
gathered his mutilated garments round him, and 
reeled unsteadily towards the door. But he had 
miscalculated his strength, for before he had taken 
four steps he swayed, fell heavily, and lay motionless. 

" Look here, Phil," said Lancing, visibly moved. 

(1,700) 
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" There's a little room with a bed in it off the first 
landing. I'll have him carried up there, and you can 
fix him up while I 'phone for a doctor and a nurse. 
I'm getting interested in this old heathen — or old 
Jew — and I'd like to find out more about him." 



(1,700) 



CHAPTER II. 
ERIC WYNNE'S STORY. 

" T T TELL, Doctor Phil," said Lancing laughingly, 

V V as Mayne entered the dining-room and 
took the chair next his own. " How's your patient ? " 

" He's doing very nicely now, I think," Philip 
answered. " The doctor has strapped him up and 
departed, and he seems to have settled down very 
comfortably, though he is still uneasy and suspicious, 
and clutches that phylactery of his as if it contained 
all the gold of the Indies. I think the nurse re- 
assured him a good deal." 

" Have you found out anything about him ? " 
asked Wynne, in his deep, melodious voice. 

" Nothing," answered Mayne tersely, attacking his 
food with the keen relish of a hungry youngster. 
" Can't make out a word he says." 

" How's that ? " asked M' Arthur, pushing his un- 
tidy red hair from his forehead with a characteristic 
gesture. " Is his speech affected ? " 

" Not a bit of it," Philip laughed. " He chattered 
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away earnestly to the nurse in some uncouth sort of 
gibberish that neither of us could make head or tail 
of — though I caught a word or two of Chinese, I 
believe," he added thoughtfully. 

" Why not send for Treuwald ? " suggested Thor- 
burn with animation. The others smiled broadly. 

" It's not a bad idea," agreed Lancing, with a keen 
glance at the Norseman's unconscious face. " Would 
you mind running down for him after dinner, Max ? " 

"I'll go at once, if you'll excuse me," declared 
Thorburn, half-rising in his eagerness. Then he be- 
came aware of the humorous twinkle in the four 
pairs of eyes fixed upon him, and blushed like a 
schoolboy. 

" All right, old man," laughed the millionaire ; " be 
off with you. Here, wait a bit, man ; you might as 
well have the car," giving a rapid order to one of the 
servants. "I say," he called as Thorburn turned 
once more to the door, "you'll come back with him, 
won't you ? " 

Max swung round good-humouredly, and shook his 
fist at the four laughing faces. 

"You wait," he warned them; "your time will 
come." 

A roar of laughter greeted this involuntary con- 
fession, in the midst of which Thorburn made his 
escape. 

"Took it like a little man," declared M'Arthur, 
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wiping his eyes. "I saw them yesterday parading 
on Montgomery Street: our friend Max, got up to 
kill; the sweet Olga, shy and bewitching; and the 
old grandfather laying down the law in his usual 
way about a gray and mouldy antiquity he'd just 
picked up somewhere in Kearney Street." 

" He's an authority on Asiatic antiquities, is he 
not ? " asked Wynne. 

" He is that," M' Arthur answered warmly. 
" There's no one on this continent knows more about 
Asia and Asiatics — I know, because I've had reason 
to thank him more than once for help he's given 
me on knotty points connected with Asiatic customs, 
laws, and languages." He spoke as if he were 
already the editor of some learned journal. "The 
man's a perfect mine of strange, out-of-the-way 
knowledge." 

"I like your friend Thorburn," commented Eric 
Wynne. " There's an air of quiet strength about 
him." 

" He's a wonderfully capable fellow," Lancing 
answered thoughtfully; "but he's just now at a 
rather loose end. He is a civil engineer by pro- 
fession ; but the firm to which he was articled went 
down in a big smash a few months ago over a 
Chinese contract. He's been in some tight comers 
across there, by the way. You should get him to 
tell you of them. Three or four months ago an 
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uncle of his died and left him a considerable fortune 
— big enough to make it unnecessary for him to 
work for a living, if he'll only keep it where the old 
man placed it. The sole living trustee of the estate 
is an absent-minded old university professor who'll 
sign anything Max places before him ; so that the 
lad has practical possession of everything, though 
he's still a minor." 

" He seems to be shrewd, though," objected Mayne. 

'' You'd find that native shrewdness wouldn't go 
very far if you tried to play euchre with a gang of 
sharpers," Lancing said sententiously ; " and that's 
what you might call a good many American business 
men. Max has been bitten with the mania for 
speculation ; and I reckon I'm concerned some. Oh, 
yes, I know," as the others smiled ; " but it's in my 
blood, I guess, and I may say without self-adulation 
that I know all the twists and turns of the game, 
and generally manage to hold the joker and both 
bowers. Anyhow, I'm anxious about Max Thorburn 
— and that's a fact." 

" His sweetheart may teach him prudence," said 
Mayne with a laugh. 

" Per-haps," Lancing assented dubiously. " I risk 
no chips on women myself. What say you, Brian ? " 

" Oh, don't be afther asking me to agree wid 
ye," retorted the journalist with ■ spirit. " I'm an 
Irishman." 
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In the meantime the automol5ile, driven by the 
millionaire's chauffeur, took Thorburn swiftly through 
the moonlit silence of the night to Dupont Street, 
where the antiquary lived with his granddaughter, 
surrounded by the almost priceless evidences of the 
absorbing pursuit to which his whole life had been 
devoted. He himself opened the door to Thorburn, 
and led the way into his study — a long, low room 
lined from floor to ceiling with strongly -made and 
firmly -secured cases, containing his most prized 
possessions. 

A strange personality was this antiquary — so 
small and shrunken as to seem almost painfully 
fragile, and yet with a power of intense application 
and long-continued eflFort which would have put to 
shame a younger and apparently stronger man. His 
eyes alone showed his intense vitality and nervous 
strength — great gray eyes almost uncanny in their 
magnetic power as they gleamed from beneath their 
shaggy brows, lighting up the wrinkled, clean-shaven 
old face. 

A tall, brown-haired girl of about seventeen rose 
gracefully as they entered the study, and held out 
her hand with a smile. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure," she said. " I 
was half-dozing by the fire, I believe; and your 
knock quite startled me." 

" I must apologize for calling at so late an hour, 
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Professor Treuwald," the Norseman explained, with 
difficulty withdrawing his gaze from the clear gray 
eyes which, for him at least, had a considerable pro- 
portion of the magnetic power of Professor Treuwald's 
own ; " but I have come at Mr. Lancing's request 
to ask you to solve for us an Asiatic mystery." 

" An Asiatic mystery ! " exclaimed the old man, 
his eyes shining. " What do you mean, Thorbum ? " 

In as few words as possible Max told his story, 
the antiquary's interest visibly increasing as he 
went on. 

" Give me ten minutes in which to finish this 
article which I am writing, and which must be 
dispatched to-night," he cried at last, springing to 
his feet with the agility of a boy, " and I will go 
with you with all my heart. A Jew, dressed as a 
Chinaman, and speaking no European language," he 
muttered, adjusting the shade of his reading-lamp ; 
" most interesting. Take Mr. Thorbum into the 
drawing-room, Olga, and see that I am not disturbed." 

His granddaughter laughingly led the way across 
the hall to the dimly-lighted room opposite. 

" He is almost wild with delight," she said tenderly, 
looking back at the gray head bent over the old- 
fashioned desk as Max closed the study door. " I 
am sometimes afraid that he works too hard — that 
he will wear himself out, he is so frail — and he is 
all I have," she ended with a half-sigh. 
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" N — ^not all," stammered Thorburn incoherently. 
" Not all, Miss Treuwald — Olga." 

" Now — Max," hesitating a little before the name ; 
" you promised you wouldn't." 

"Well, I'm not," protested Thorburn eagerly; 
"but— but — " 

'' I've been getting some new songs," Olga said 
swiftly ; " and there's such a pretty one amongst 
them. I'll sing it to- you." 

Suiting the action to the word she sat down at 
the piano, and sang softly in a low, clear contralto 
a song about springtime and flowers. 

" Now, Thorburn, come along ! " cried the professor, 
putting his head in at the door. " IVe not been long, 
have I ? " 

"No, you haven't,'' Max agreed, so sulkily that 
Olga laughed outright as she ran to get her grand- 
father's coat and hat. 

" Take the seat in front, professor," said Thorburn, 
as they crossed the pavement. " I'll sit behind." 

A couple of coolies lounging lazily in the road 
spoke rapidly to each other as the car moved oflF 
then, parting, ran swiftly in different directions. 

" Did you see that ? " asked Thorburn softly. 

" Yes, yes," chuckled the antiqua,ry ; " they were 
evidently scouts — you've been tracked from Lancing's 
house to mine. This affair becomes more and more 
interesting." 
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" One has gone to warn his confederates," com- 
mented Thorburn; "and the other will probably 
make his way back to Lancing's house, to join the 
watchers there. We may have a lively night." 

As they were getting down before the steps of the 
millionaire's mansion Thorbum's qnick eye caught the 
flutter of garments amongst the shrubs under the 
dining-room window. Without speaking he ran 
quickly across the grass-plot, made a grab at the 
spy, and clutched a handful of flimsy cotton stuff 
which came bodily away as the man wriggled and 
struggled to get free. 

" Lancing, Wynne, help here ! I've got one of the 
rascals," he shouted through the open window. 

Exclamations of surprise, and the sound of feet 
running over the floor, showed that his call had been 
heard. 

" Where are you, Max ? " shouted M' Arthur, vault- 
ing over the low sill and peering anxiously into the 
darkness. 

" Here, confound you ! " grumbled the Norseman, 
trying to struggle to his feet. " Take your feet off 
my flngers." 

" Sorry, old boy, sorry ! " ejaculated the journalist. 
" Where's the heathen ? " 

" He's gone," replied Thorburn sulkily ; " slipped 
out of my hands like an eel, and upset me by diving 
between m}' feet." 
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" That's provoking," commented Lancing. " The 
fellow must have been listening outside the window. 
Where's the professor ? " 

" I'm here, Mr. Lancing," chirped the thin voice of 
the antiquary behind them. " Where's your Asiatic 
mystery ? " 

" He's upstairs, sir," Cyril answered. " Come right 
in. I'm considerably obliged to you for coming," 
he went on, as they entered the hall. " You see how 
keen these fellows are — the old man would be allowed 
precious little law if he stepped outside." 

" Yes, yes," said the professor impatiently. " Had 
I not better see him at once ? " 

"I'll take you up to him," returned Lancing, 
smiling at the old man's eagerness. 

" Better let me go alone," rapped out the antiquary. 
" If you make him suspicious, he'll probably shut up 
like an oyster." 

" Why, there's sense in that," Cyril agreed, in 
nowise oifended at the other's abruptness. " Show 
him which is the room, Phil. I'll have the men out 
to clear the grounds," he added, pressing an electric 
button. 

" Come into the smoke-room," he suggested, as 
Mayne ran downstairs again. " The professor's 
interview may be a long one, and we may as well be 
comfortable. You'll wait and run down with him, 
M' Arthur, won't you ? " he asked the journalist. 
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"All right, thanks," the Irishman replied after 
a moment's consideration. "I'll telephone down to 
Robins," mentioning the name of the editor of the 
Morning Clarion, "if you will allow me; so that 
he may know where to find me if I am wanted." 

" You were much luckier than I, Thorburn, in your 
tussle with a coolie," said Wynne, leaning back with 
a sigh of contentment. 

" That's how you got your arm broken, isn't it ? " 
asked Lancing. " Let's have the yarn," he continued, 
as Eric nodded ; " it will while away the time till the 
professor comes down." 

" Oh, it's not much of a yarn," said Wjmne 
modestly. " There is nothing very exciting about it." 

" Let us have it, anyway," urged M'Arthur. 

" Well, then," responded Wynne, when the others 
had added their entreaties, " it happened in this way. 
We had put into Hong-kong, on our way up to 
Yokohama, before I came over here ; and I had been 
up seeing the governor — he's a relation of mine, you 
know. The beauty of the night tempted me to stroll 
along the Bowring Praya, a very fine sort of boule- 
vard, with the houses on one side and the harbour on 
the other — a sort of Thames Embankment on a grand 
scale, in fact." 

Lancing nodded appreciatively. "I've not seen 
a much finer harbour anywhere than that of Victoria, 
Hong-kong," he said; "and that's the truth." 
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" Well," resumed Wynne,- " I was strolling along, 
admiring the lovely view in the moonlight, when I 
heard a cry for help from the entrance of one of the 
dark streets opening from the Praya. It was a 
woman's voice, so that you may judge I wasn't 
many seconds in covering the space between us." 

" I can believe that," said Mayne, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his merry black eyes. 

" And I was only just in the nick of time," con- 
tinued Eric, shaking his head threateningly at his 
friend. '' Not that the girl seemed to be in any 
immediate danger — it was the man with her who 
needed help at that moment. He was struggling 
with three brawny ruffians — Chinamen they appeared 
to be ; and as I turned the corner one of them 
managed to trip him, and the four of them fell in 
a twisting and writhing and cursing heap. The top- 
most scoundrel, who, judging by his white beard, 
should have been ashamed to mix in such a scufHe, 
heard me coming and rose to meet me, but a bit too 
late for his own comfort ; for I got in a blow on the 
point of the jaw that laid him out in the roadway." 

" A knowledge of ' the science ' always comes in 
most usefully," said Mayne with a laugh, as Eric 
paused. 

"There's no doubt about that," Wynne agreed 
modestly. " As the second ruffian rose," he went 
on, " there was the gleam of a knife in his hand ; 
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but I managed to catch his wrist and jerk the 
weapon over his head. Then he closed with me 
and tried to throw me ; and I soon found I'd got all 
I could do with — the fellow was strong as a horse 
and keen as a hawk. I've had many a tough wrestle 
in my time, as you know, Phil, feut never one like 
that. Bound and round we spun, tripping and 
hacking and hugging in a mad struggle for the 
mastery. Out of the tail of my eye I saw the man 
I'd come to help get the upper hand and choke the 
breath out of the third man's body. In the mean- 
time, however, the man I had felled had come to his 
senses ; and before you could have said knife, he was 
on the other's back, pinning him to the ground. In 
another moment he had sprung to his feet and set off 
up the street at a prodigious rate, his long white 
beard flying backwards over his shoulders. I thought, 
of course, that he had done for the man to whose help 
I had come, and was astonished to see the latter 
get up apparently uninjured. Then, instead of lend- 
ing me a hand, he called to the woman ; and the 
next time I caught sight of them they were running 
away up the street in the wake of the hoary scoundrel, 
leaving me to get out of my dilemma as best I 
might." 

" I say ! " Maculated Mayne ; " that was a pretty 
cool trick." 

Wynne nodded. "The brute I was struggling 
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with saw them go and tried to break loose ; but my 
blood was now fairly up, and putting out all the 
strength in my body, I heaved him from his feet and 
flung him backward. I had not noticed that we had 
fought right across the Praya to the head of a flight 
of stone steps leading down to the water. Down this 
stairway we crashed, and splashed into the water at 
the bottom. I fell awkwardly with my arm doubled 
under me, and felt it snap like a stick. I was soon 
out of the water; and a couple of Sikh policemen 
running down to see what was the racket, we pulled 
the Asiatic out and laid him on the steps. But he 
was as dead as Oliver Cromwell — he had broken his 
neck as he fell." 

" Did you see the woman again ? " asked Mayne, 
as Eric paused. 

Wynne shook his head. " Neither the woman nor 
her companion," he answered. " Of course there was 
a bit of a bobbery — two men dead, and your humble 
servant seriously injured, you know — but the police 
could find no trace of the people to whose assistance 
I had gone. The queer thing was that the two men 
were strangers to Hong-kong — the authorities could 
not even make out to what race they belonged — 
though their clothes were Chinese." 

" Thanks for your yam, Eric," the millionaire said 
heartily; and as he spoke there came once more, 
floating clear and musical through the still night, the 
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sound that had startled them earlier in the evening— 
the far-away clangour of a great brazen gong — and 
immediately afterwards from upstairs broke out an 
appalling chorus of screams and yells and cries for 
help. 



CHAPTER III. 
schalmalath's phylacteky. 

" TT'S from the old man's room," shouted Lancing, 

X as they rushed pell-mell into the hall and 
across to the stairs. 

The door of the sick-room was flung violently 
open before they reached it, and the nurse rushed 
out shrieking. 

" Stop that noise," commanded Lancing. " What's 
the matter ? " 

" Oh, be quick, be quick ! " gasped the girl, wring- 
ing her hands frantically ; " they're murdering him." 

In they rushed, Lancing first, revolver in hand; 
and a strange and terrible scene they burst into. 
Lying senseless in the middle of the room was the 
poor little professor, a slow stream of blood trickling 
in tortuous windings over his wrinkled forehead ; 
and lying dead across the bed, his bare feet on one 
side and his splendid white head on the other, his 
eyes still glaring upward with a look of terror and 
hatred, was the old stranger, a knife-hilt standing out 
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Without a moment's hesitatioQ Wynne sprang at Iiim. 
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from his broad chest. They were in time to see a 
couple of white-clad figures drop from the open 
window to the roof of the veranda, and without a word 
Thorburn and Wynne tore downstairs, through the 
hall, and out into the darkness. 

" There they are ! " shouted Wynne, as the assas- 
sins dropped from the veranda and scurried like 
rabbits across the grass-plot to the shrubbery on the 
other side. They had almost reached cover when a 
sharp report rang out from the window above, and 
one of the fleeing figures threw up his arms and 
sank in his tracks. His accomplice halted at once 
and rushed back to him, reaching the prostrate body 
at the same moment as Wynne and Thorburn. 
Standing astride his comrade he plucked from his 
waistband a long knife or short sword, whirling it 
round his head till in the moonlight it seemed to 
make a ring of flame around him. 

Without a moment's hesitation Wynne sprang 
at him, and swinging up a heavy oak cudgel he had 
snatched as he ran through the hall, brought it down 
with such tremendous force that the Asiatic's weapon, 
raised to guard his head, was shivered to fragments 
by the blow, which, descending, stretched him sense- 
less beside the other. 

By this time Lancing and M' Arthur had joined 

them. 

" Here, Thorburn," cried the millionaire, " catch 
(i.roo) 3 
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hold. I'm going to see what I've bagged, anyhow, 
by thunder ! Better bring your catch, too, Wynne. 
I'll telephone down to the police at once ; this game's 
getting a bit too steep for me." 

While he spoke Thorburn and he had lifted the 
unconscious body of one of the men from the grass, 
and were slowly making their way towards the open 
door of the house. 

" I've only one useful arm," grumbled Wynne, 
standing over the man he had felled ; " but if you'll 
take his shoulders, M' Arthur, I'll — Look out, he's 
off!" he yelled, making an ineffectual attempt to 
grab the fellow as he sprang to his feet and fled like 
a deer to the thick bushes. Pursuit was hopeless ; 
even had they not been taken by surprise, the 
man's speed was so astonishing that they would 
not have had the ghost of a chance of overtaking 
him. 

" He's been shamming," ejaculated the journalist. 

" Not at first," Wynne assured him as they hurried 
towards the house ; " he was too full of fight for that 
— but he must have come to himself almost imme- 
diately. Jolly thick crown he must have. He's a 
plucky scoundrel, too," he added in unwilling ad- 
miration ; " he stuck to bis comrade against odds — 
pity such good stuff, should go to waste." 

" Where's your man ? " asked Lancing, as Eric and 
Brian entered the hall and closed the door. 
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" He's escaped, I'm sorry to say," Wynne confessed. 
' " Sprang to his feet, and was off like a flash of greased 
•nghtning, while we were settling how to carry him." 

"That's a pity," the millionaire said regretfully. 
" Well, it cannot be helped. Let us see what kind of 
animal it is we've taken." 

A sound on the stairs caused them to look up ; 
and they all started involuntarily as a bandaged old 
head was thrust over the banister, and the professor's 
strange gray eyes looked down upon them, gleaming 
with the most intense excitement. 

" Have you got the phylactery ? " he asked, his 
thin voice vibrating eerily through the great hall. 
" It was the phylactery they wanted ; have you got 
it ? Help me downstairs, please," he added peremp- 
torily, turning to Mayne, who was supporting him as 
he stood. " I am still weak and dizzy." 

" You had much better lie down, and keep quiet," 
Mayne remarked. " A heavy blow on the head is not 
to be trifled with at your age." 

" I know, I know," muttered the antiquary peev- 
ishly ; " but I must find out whether they've got the 
phylactery." 

" Is this what you want ? " asked Thorburn, taking 
from the wounded man's relaxing fingers the black 
calf-skin case, with the long leathern thong which had 
bound it to the old man's arm. 

" That is it ! that is it ! " exclaimed the professor. 
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with what the others regarded as extravagant joy. 
" What wonderful good fortune ! what wonderful good 
fortune ! Give it to me." 

" Do you mean to say that that miserable thing 
has been the cause of all this turmoil, and that all 
this blood has been spilt for the sake of a thing like 
that ? " asked Lancing incredulously. 

" It is not the first blood by any means that has 
been shed over what this case contains," said the 
professor significantly ; " and I don't for a moment 
suppose it will be the last. Come into the smoke- 
room," he said after a moment's hesitation, as Mayne 
knelt beside the unconscious stranger and began to 
search for his wound. 

" Go right in — I'll be with you in half a minute," 
said Lancing. " I'm just sending a message down to 
the police headquarters." 

" Not yet ; not yet ! " cried the old man almost 
fiercely. " Wait till you've heard what I've got to 
tell you, and seen what I've got to show you." 

" Have it your own way, then," Lancing conceded, 
not very willingly. " I own I'd rather send down 
right away." 

" Quite right," assented Wynne. " Safest course 
to send for police before any one else lets *em know." 

" He's not much worse," said Mayne, looking up 
from the wounded man with an air of relief. " The 
bullet has run along the top of his cranium and 
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stunned him. He's beginning to recover already," 
he added, as the man made a slight movement. 

" Some of you come along and look after this 
fellow," Lancing called to the servants, clustering full 
of curiosity at the back of the hall. " You'd better 
keep him under lock and key," he added as two of 
the men came forward ; " he'll be wanted by and by. 
Now, come into the smoke-room," he went on, turning 
to his friends. 

" When I went upstairs," Professor Treuwald com- 
menced in his high old voice, " the wounded man was 
very suspicious, and watched me with those fierce eyes 
of his, as if he expected me to spring suddenly upon 
him. I spoke to him in the Chinese language, ex- 
plaining that we were friends and would protect him, 
and desired only to help him ; and, though he 
evidently only partially understood me, his watchful 
attitude relaxed, and at last he answered me, speaking 
in one of the barbarous dialects of Eastern Tibet with 
which I am very imperfectly acquainted. Seeing my 
inability to understand him, he frowned heavily, and 
at last burst out in archaic Hebrew, pronouncing 
many of the words in Chinese fashion. ' I am Schal- 
malath,' he said, ' the last of my people.' Finding 
that I could now make out the general sense of what 
he said, he became eager and almost voluble ; and I 
gathered that he was a most interesting personality. 
He claimed to be a descendant, in the direct line, of 
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Jeroboam, King of Israel, and to be the last survivor 
of that Jewish colony in Western China which is 
known to have been driven by the Mongol conquerors 
into the mountains of Eastern Tibet, at about the 
beginning of the Christian era. Secluded amongst 
the mountains, they had lived practically unmolested 
for centuries, clinging always to the hope of restora- 
tion to their native land, maintaining some form of 
the ancient faith, and having a rabbi, who read and 
expounded to them the Books of the Law. Ah ! " he 
broke off regretfully, " what a mine of invaluable 
information that old man might have been to 
me." 

" This is very interesting," said Lancing ; " but it 
doesn't seem to explain why those fellows were so 
dead-set on murdering him." 

" I'm coming to that," retorted Treuwald sharply. 
He mused for a time, wrinkling his withered old face 
into grotesque shapes, and then resumed, — 

"About two centuries ago a stranger in a dying 
condition crawled into the Jewish settlement, coming 
from the wild lands to the south-west. They gave 
him food and shelter, and eased his passage across the 
bourne ; and, probably out of gratitude, he confided 
to Schalmalath's ancestor a most wonderful story 
of a successful search for the treasure of Prester ■ 
John." 

" Prester John ! " exclaimed M'Arthur ; " the Chris- 
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tian monarch of Central Asia, somewhere about the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century ? I thought that 
was all a myth." 

The antiquary shook his head. " It is no myth," he 
said. " As far as I could make out from the descrip- 
tion handed down to Schalmalath," he resumed, " this 
treasure-hunting stranger was an European, though of 
what nationality I cannot, of course, venture an 
opinion. After the death of his companions this man 
had found the treasure ; but so vast was it that he 
had taken from it only two great diamonds, intending 
to sell them and to return with a well-equipped expe- 
dition for the remainder. Feeling that death was 
approaching, he gave these two jewels, together with 
a strip of parchment describing the whereabouts of 
the rest of the treasure, to those who had comforted 
his last hours. These two wonderful gems for the 
next hundred years became an heirloom amongst 
Schalmalath's people ; but, since none could read the 
stranger's document, the bulk of the treasure could 
not be unearthed." 

" It is still there, then," cried Mayne eagerly. 

The professor nodded, frowning slightly — he did 
not like to be interrupted. Lancing shot a warning 
glance at his friend, and the antiquary again took up 
his tale, to which the others were now listening with 
breathless interest. 

" About the beginning of this century," he went on, 
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" the tribe having in the meanwhile dwindled until 
very few were left, the two great diamonds were 
stolen, and were never traced till about thirty years 
ago, when Schalmalath recognized in the eyes of a 
great dragon god, in a rock temple the whereabouts 
of which I failed to catch from his rapid talk, the 
heirlooms of his tribe. Now, I've forgotten to tell 
you that these exiled Jews had built up a fine dream 
upon these jewels and upon the stranger's document 
— that when the time was ripe, this vast wealth would 
enable them to buy back their lost heritage in 
Canaan." 

He paused a while, and sat wrapped in thought, 
the friends waiting in silence till he began again. 

" Thus you can understand how eager Schalmalath 
was to become repossessed of the diamonds. The 
man actually became a Shamanistic devotee, haunting 
the rock temple for a score of years, waiting for an 
opportunity of recovering them. But the fame of the 
glittering eyes of the dragon god had evidently 
travelled southward ; for an European, as Schalmalath 
afterwards discovered him to be, disguised as a Yogi, 
travelled from India to see and, if possible, steal them. 
To make a long story short, he was successful, and 
fled over the mountains to Batang ; and in his horror 
and rage at this catastrophe, Schalmalath betrayed 
himself and had to flee for his life, following hard on 
the heels of the pseudo Yogi, and being closely followed 
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in his turn by a number of fanatical Shamanistic 
priests." 

" At once hound and hare," remarked Wjmne. 

" Precisely," answered Treuwald. " The chase 
passing close to his own village, Schalmalath turned 
aside in order to get assistance, and succeeded in 
persuading the two remaining men of his tribe to 
join in the pursuit. Through China they fled, en- 
countering innumerable dangers and difficulties. At 
Canton the priests appear to have lost the scent 
for a time, and to have got it into their heads that 
the thief had crossed the Pacific, while Schalmalath 
and his two friends followed the supposed Yogi 
to Hong-kong. Here the fugitive changed to 
European attire, from the Chinese dress in which 
he had traversed China, but without shaking off his 
tenacious pursuers, who came upon him at last in a 
street oiF the Bowring Praya. They attacked him at 
once ; but a woman who was with him gave the 
alarm, and a stranger burst upon the scene. . . ." 

" Great Scott ! " cried Wynne, leaning forward in 
his chair. 

The old man stared at him in amazement. 

" You can skip that part, sir," Eric said in his ordi- 
nary tone, relighting his cigar. " I was the stranger." 

" You helped the wrong side then," remarked 
Treuwald severely; "and your interference brought 
about the death of two innocent men." 
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Wynne flushed, and bit hard on the stump of his 
cigar. 

''I am grieved," he said at last, quite simply and 
unafiectedly; "but I cannot see what else I could 
have done ; can you ? " 

" I admit that the position was a most awkward 
one," conceded the professor. '' Well, as you know, 
Schalmalath regained the diamonds, but his two com- 
patriots were killed in the scuffle. The old man 
seems to have lost his head after this, for he stowed 
himself away in a steamer bound for San Francisco, 
and so landed in the very city to which his enemies 
had crossed before him. The rest you know — their 
discovery that he possessed the gems, his frantic 
flight out of the city, and their murderous attack 
upon him." 

" But what has all this to do with the phylactery?" 
asked M'Arthur. "You don't mean to say — " he 
cried, springing up in his excitement. 

"Yes," answered the antiquary, thoroughly en- 
joying the sensation he was creating ; " I do mean to 
say that both the jewels and the document are in this 
phylactery case. See ! " 

Lifting the flap of black leather, he shook the case 
carefully over the table, and there fell out two blue 
diamonds, so large and so beautifully cut, and so full 
of light, that the friends caught their breath as they 
looked at them. 
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" Why, they're worth a king's ransom ! " cried the 
journalist, lifting one of the stones and turning it so 
that the electric light fell upon it. " I question if in 
the whole world there are two stones of equal weight 
and lustre." His breath came fast, and the colour 
mounted to his cheek. 

" Pretty things, certainly," said Lancing dryly. 
" The question is, whose are they ? " 

" Exactly," observed the antiquary, with an anxious 
glance at the millionaire. " It is that point which 
ought to be settled before you call in the police." 

Lancing smiled. " It's the parchment you're think- 
ingl of, professor," he said, looking keenly but not 
unkindly into the wrinkled old face. "Another 
Asiatic mystery to solve, eh ? Well, we shall have 
time to talk it over while the men come up — I'll call 
them now ; " and waiting for no further protest, he 
crossed the hall to his own den. 

The four, left together, fell into a rather awkward 
silence, during which the flashing gems were passed 
from hand to hand. 

"You've not yet shown us the document, pro- 
fessor," M'Arthur said at last, clearing his throat 
nervously ; but, before the antiquary could reply, 
there came again floating through the night the 
distant sound of a great gong, and almost imme- 
diately after, a long-continued knocking and ringing 
at the front door. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
DETECTIVE PRICE. 

AFTER a pause of consternation the three lads 
L. crowded to the door of the smoke-room, and 
looked into the hall. Lancing had also come to the 
door of his office, and was gazing with a troubled 
frown at the shaking hall-door. 

" It's after midnight," he muttered softly, looking 
across at his friends. " Who can it be ? Not those 
Asiatic ruffians again, surely." 

While he spoke he was walking slowly down the 
hall. The servants, with the exception of the 
chauffeur, in whose room across the courtyard at the 
back the prisoner had been stowed, and the groom 
who bore him company, had retired for the night. 

A redoubled ringing and knocking exhausted the 
young millionaire's patience. " Who the dickens are 
you ? " he asked angrily ; " and what do you want ? " 

" Open in the name of the law ! " commanded a 
stem voice from without. 

" That's all very fine and large," remarked Lancing 
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satirically; "but how am I to know that it's not 
bunkum ? I've only just been talking to the police 
headquarters." 

" I'm from headquarters," replied the stern voice 
calmly. "I'm Detective Price, of the city police. 
Refuse me admittance at your peril ! " 

" What do you think ? " asked Cyril, turning to 
his three friends, who were now grouped behind him. 

" Let him put his card under the door," suggested 
Wynne. 

" Good idea ! " agreed Lancing. " Look here, my 
man," he continued, "if you're what you say, you 
are more than welcome. Have you a card with 
you?" 

"I've my official badge," answered the voice 
testily ; " that ought to satisfy you ; " and a police 
badge was slipped over the threshold. 

" That's all I want," responded Lancing cheerfully, 
picking it up and unbarring the door. " Come 
right in." 

The four friends looked earnestly and anxiously at 
the officer as he entered. He was a well-dressed 
man, very tall and powerful-looking, with a firm, 
quick step and erect carriage. A short dark beard 
and heavy moustache hid the lower portion of his 
face ; but, as he stepped into the hall and took off his 
hard felt hat, he displayed a brow and profile of 
almost classic beauty. 
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" I am sorry, Mr. Lancing," he said at once, turning 
his fine dark eyes on the millionaire's face, "that I 
am instructed to inform you and these other gentle- 
men, your guests, that you are to consider yourselves 
under arrest for murder and robbery. Wait, please ! " 
he commanded, as Lancing broke into angry and 
vehement protest. "I must warn you that any- 
thing you may say will be used as evidence at your 
trial." 

" But this is too pitiful," Cyril burst in. " In the 
name of all the gods at once, why should I rob 
any one ? " 

"You are known to have been operating very 
wildly — " the officer began. 

" Stop ! " thundered Lancing. Then in a moment 
he became icily calm. " Be so good as to come into 
my office," he said coldly, " and let me hear all 
you've got to say. I'm tired of farce." 

Turning at once, he led the way to his own den, 
switched on the light, and, motioning them all to 
seats, sat down with his back to his big roll-top desk. 

" Now, sir," he said quietly. 

" I must first have your word as gentlemen that 
you will not attempt to escape," commenced the 
detective. They nodded impatiently, and he re- 
sumed : " About half an hour ago, Mr. Lancing, 
information was brought to the Central Police Station 
that you and your friends, having been out west in 
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your motor car, had run into and injured an old 
Chinaman." 

"Lie Number One!" commented Lancing grimly. 
" But go on, go on," he added. 

"You picked this man up and brought him here," 
the detective continued, " and discovered in his posses- 
sion two very large and very valuable diamonds." 

" Partly true," admitted Lancing ; " but the time 
don't fit. Never mind, go on." 

" Some of the old man's friends, having found 
where he had been taken, called upon you, demanding 
to be allowed to communicate with him, but met 
with a point-blank refusal." 

" An entire fabrication," snapped the financier ; but 
his eyes were beginning to look troubled. 

" Two of them, however," pursued the officer, 
referring to a notebook, " succeeded in forcing their 
way into his room, and were by him entrusted with 
his jewels ; but the alarm having been given, they 
had to spring from the window and flee for their 
lives, still, however, holding the gems. They were 
fired upon, and one was shot — the man who was carry- 
ing the diamonds. Fearing that, under the circum- 
stances, his old friend's life was not safe, the survivor 
hurried with all speed to the police headquarters and 
laid this information against you. The ambulance 
will be here presently, and I have orders to ask you 
to accompany me to headquarters without delay." 
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" Thank you, sir," said Lancing slowly. " You 
have stated very clearly the charge against us ; but I 
am sure you will be greatly relieved to know that 
the whole story is simply a clever — ^nay, an astound- 
ing — concoction. Listen now, and I will tell you the 
facts of the affair as it really happened." 

In as few words as possible he related the history 
of their eventful evening, the police officer diligently 
taking notes and occasionally making a courteous 
inclination. 

"Your story hangs together fairly well, sir," he 
said at last, with the air of one who reserves judgment. 
" If you can substantiate it, you should have little 
difficulty in proving your innocence. I should now 
like to see the body of the old man. Then I shall 
interview the man at whom you fired, and of whom 
we shall now take charge." 

He stood up as he spoke, and walked to the door. 

" Will you be so good as to show me the room 
where the old man lies ? " he asked as Lancing 
hurried across to him. The door of the smoke-room 
was directly opposite to that at which they were 
standing ; and in full view, on the table, glittering in 
the electric light like small suns, lay the two 
diamonds. 

" You have been examining them, I see," remarked 
the detective with a cynical smile, crossing the hall 
and picking up the gems. "These, of course, must 
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remain in my ,charge," he said gravely, opening a 
large pocket-book, and dropping them in. "And 
now," he continued, before any one could protest, " let 
us go upstairs." 

Exchanging looks of dismay and perplexity, the 
friends followed him into the little room where 
Schalmalath lay in still majesty, his patriarchal beard 
covering the hands clasped upon his breast. 

" Don't touch him, sir ! " commanded the oiEcer, as 
Lancing approached the bed with the intention of 
pulling aside the clothing and showing the wound by 
which the old man's life had been sped. Standing in 
the middle of the room, he glanced keenly about him, 
nodding once or twice as if what he saw corroborated 
the conclusion at which he had arrived. 

"Well, we can do no good here," he said at last; 
"let us go downstairs. What a rascally shame it 
seems," he muttered, more to himself than to the 
others, as he stood aside at the head of the stairs to 
allow them to pass, " that so-called Christians — I beg 
your pardon," he hastened to add as Lancing turned 
upon him with gleaming eyes — " I was thinking of 
the story first told to us. Excuse me for just one 
moment, gentlemen," he interrupted himself to say, 
pausing on the landing and looking down at the 
four young faces glowering up at him. "I have 
forgotten to look at the window from which the shot 
was fired. I'll join you downstairs in a moment." 
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As they descended to the hall and entered the 
smoke-room they heard him cross the death-chamber 
and fling open the window. 

" We're in a nice mess, anyhow," commented the 
millionaire, throwing himself moodily into a chair." 
'' I wish to Christopher I'd got in my report first. 
That fellow's slip shows quite plainly enough which 
story he believes ; and, of course, the rascal we 
caught will be like Ananias." 

" He's not the judge, anyhow," said Wynne easily. 
" Don't worry yourself about it, my dear fellow. All 
you've done was to shoot at a man who'd broken into 
your house, murdered your guest, and stolen his 
property." 

" That's all straight enough," Cyril argued, " from 
our point of view, but you heard what he said about 
my recent operations. I came out on top, of course, 
but I'll admit they were risky, and a man doesn't 
like to have all his affairs — Don't you think he's a 
long time upstairs ? " he asked suddenly. 

"I was just thinking so myself," chimed in 
M'Arthur. "Wonder what he's doing." 

" Oh, he'll be taking prints of my finger-marks on 
the siU, and measuring the curve of the trajectory," 
snapped Lancing, whose temper was giving way 
under the strain. " He'll be getting things in apple- 
pie order for to-morrow's inquiry. Where's the 
professor, by the way ? " 
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Every one started and looked round. The anti- 
quary had not been missed till that moment. 

" Was he in the office during the discussion ? " 
asked Lancing. 

"I don't think so," remarked Thorbum, coming 
suddenly out of an unhappy reverie. " I cannot 
remember having seen him there." 

" Nor I." " Nor I," said M' Arthur and Mayne. 

" I hope he's not been taken ill," said Mayne, 
springing to his feet in alarm. " He had a nasty cut 
over the eyebrow, and he wouldn't take my advice 
and lie down for an hour or two." 

"Well, we'll just look for him, I reckon," said 
Lancing, with evident relief at finding something to 
do. They crowded into the hall and looked about 
them ; but all was still as the grave. 

" Can he be upstairs with the police-detective, I 
wonder ? " muttered Thorbum. 

" Go up and see. Max," suggested M' Arthur. 

The big fellow sprang noisily up the wide stair- 
case, 'pushed open the door of Schalmalath's room, 
and went in. In a secondfhe was out again, his eyes 
full of wonder and alarm. 

" The detective's gone ! " he whispered hoarsely, 
leaning over the rail. 

" Gone ! " ejaculated the others, feeling as if in a 
dream. While they stood trying to grasp the mean- 
ing of this new development, there came to them the 
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tramp of horses and the roll of wheels on the drive 
outside ; then, as they listened, a footfall sounded on 
the step, and the bell -button was pushed in with a 
firm but momentary pressure. 

"This must be the police ambulance," said 
Lancing, throwing up his head and squaring his 
shoulders like one about to be led forth to death 
before his enemies. " Open the door, Brian." 

M' Arthur obeyed, and the light fell upon a trimly- 
uniformed figure, standing almost deprecatingly upon 
the steps. 

" Sorry to hear you've had trouble, Mr. Lancing, 
sir," he said, lifting his cap and bowing obsequiously. 
" If you will permit me, sir, I'll have the dead man 
and the prisoner removed at once. Roberts ! Jones ! " 
he called into the darkness ; " bring in that shell, and 
be quick about it. And now, sir," he continued, when 
the men had set about their gruesome task, " I must 
ask you to supplement the brief statement you made 
over the wire." 

He lugged out a large pocket-book and sat down 
expectantly. 

" I've already given full details to your Detective 
Price," the millionaire answered brusquely. " I 
really don't care to go all over it again." 

" Detective Price ! " cried the policeman, with a 
look of startled wonder. " Did you say Detective 
Price, sir ? " 
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" I said just that," returned Lancing irritably. 
" He waa here a few minutes ago — if, indeed, he's not 
here now," he interjected, looking fiercely round him. 
"Detective Price, City Police Headquarters, official 
badge, and all the rest of it. He came about twenty 
minutes before you — Don't sit there looking like 
a — like a — looking at me like that, man — you — you 
irritate me. Let me put it plainly," he rasped, as the 
man attempted to speak. " Oh, let me put it quite 
plainly. Now, see ! " he cried, ticking off the points 
on his long fingers. "Your Detective Price, a big, 
finely-built man, with a face like — like Milton's 
Lucifer — " 

" Don't know him, sir," put in the officer. 

" It is possible that you'll know him too well for 
your own comfort in the future," Lancing retorted 
viciously ; " but never mind. This man," he con- 
tinued more calmly, " thundered at my door, demand- 
ing admittance in the name of the law, and passing 
his official badge under the door as his credentials." 

" It wasn't Detective Price, anyhow," the officer 
remarked as Cyril paused. " Detective Price died 
yesterday morning after an operation for appendicitis. 
He was a long, thin, lantern -jawed sort of a man, 
too, nothing at all like the man you describe." 

" Great Christopher ! " whispered Lancing. " Do 
you mean to tell me that the man was a fraud ? 
Why, he accused me of murder and robbery on 
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information laid against me, so he said, at the police 
headquarters. He arrested us all, by thunder ! and 
viewed the body ; and, I say — " he broke off, a light 
dawning suddenly upon him. Turning to his friends, 
he read in their chapfallen faces the same thought 
that had occurred to him. 

"You've been spoofed, sir," broke in the officer. 
" I'd advise you to look over your silver and other 
valuables before you retire." 

" Spoofed, by Christopher ! " breathed Lancing, his 
eyes shining with unwilling admiration. " We've 
been completely done by surely the cleverest and 
boldest rascal on earth. My plate is safe enough, 
officer ; he's got something better worth taking than 
silver, by thunder ! He's taken from under our very 
noses a couple of diamonds worth a king's ransom — 
the jewels, in fact, that have been the cause of all 
the racket;" and without further preamble, he gave 
the man a concise and connected report of all that 
had happened. 

He had barely finished when two of the men burst 
into the hall in a state of great excitement. Follow- 
ing Lancing's direction they had gone to the 
chauffeur's quarters, and had found him and the 
groom bound and unconscious, while the prisoner had 
disappeared. 

When the policemen had at last departed, and the 
four friends found themselves once more left in peace 
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and quiet, their thoughts harked back to the pro- 
fessor, the search for whom had been interrupted by 
the entrance of the officer and its bewildering sequel. 

" We must rout out the servants, and have a 
regular hunt for him," the millionaire was saying, 
when the door of the dining-room was opened slowly, 
and a bandaged head poked cautiously out. 

" Are they all gone ? " asked the antiquary eagerly. 

" All gone at last, praise the pigs ! " said M' Arthur 
fervently. 

The old man came out, looking round still rather 
nervously, and avoiding the eyes of his friends as 
they clustered about him. But he was of too 
intrinsically honest a nature to feel happy without 
confessing what he had done ; and before they could 
ask him the reason for his strange disappearance, he 
had himself given it. 

" I did not wish the ancient parchment of which 
Schalmalath spoke to me to get into the hands of 
ignorant people, who might destroy it without 
examination," he said, speaking with visible reluc- 
tance ; " so I resolved that, if it were possible, I 
would retain it for a while, and try to decipher it. 
But if you think, gentlemen, that I have done what is 
wrong and dishonest, I shall go at once and give it up." 

The last few words were spoken hesitatingly, and 
evidently with great effort. His gray eyes looked 
almost appealingly into theirs as he spoke. 
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"I don't see that you have done any harm, sir," 
Lancing said deliberately. " As you say, the docu- 
ment may be both interesting and valuable; and it 
might have been destroyed in ignorance. Keep it 
and decipher it by all means, if you can. At any 
rate, it belonged to Schalmalath, and Schalmalath 
himself told you that he was the last of his race ; so 
I should say you have as much right to it as any one 
else. By the way, you know nothing of the trick 
that's been played upon us ; " and he proceeded to 
relate the story of the false detective. When he had 
finished, the old man stood for a while pondering. 
At last he raised his head. 

" Well," he said, " I think I must go home. My 
granddaughter will not sleep until she knows I am 
safely in my room." His strange eyes softened for a 
moment. " There is just one thought that occurs to 
me," he said, as Thorburn helped him into his coat, 
" and it may interest you. Who was the pretended 
detective, think you ? " 

"Yes," said Lancing, nodding in corroboration, 
" my guess was the same, and I saw that the others 
thought so too. Detective Price, as he called him- 
self, was poor old Schalmalath's Yogi." 



CHAPTEE V. 
AN ESCAPE AND A DISAPPEARANCE. 

" TT'S no use," grunted Thorburn, thi?owing down 

J_ his pencil in disgust. " I cannot do anything 
right this afternoon. I may as well call it a full 
day and shut the place up." 

He put his elbows upon the high desk at which he 
was standing, and gazed down into the seething life 
of Kearney Street. It was an unpleasant day — a 
strong north wind was driving grit into the city 
from the sandhills, eddying round street comers, and 
making things generally disagreeable. 

Max Thorburn looked down upon clanging car, 
thundering dray, hooting automobile, and all else 
that made the indescribable confusion of the roadway 
beneath, with eyes that only half-consciously took 
in the busy picture. His thoughts were unevenly 
divided between the events of the previous evening 
and the tall, lissom form and glowing face of Olga 
Treuwald. 

For more than two years he had known her ; and 
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from their very first meeting there had been no other 
girl in the world for him. Devoted to her grand- 
father, between whom and herself existed the rare 
and beautiful aiFection of the very old for the very 
young, Olga had thrown herself with enthusiasm into 
the antiquary's engrossing studies ; and her genuine 
interest and unforced sympathy had become to him 
an absolute necessity of existence. Of all this the 
civil engineer was well aware, and he sighed 
impatiently as he thought of it. Then his mind 
reverted to the doings of the previous night. 

"I wonder if the professor has deciphered his 
parchment yet," he murmured, "and whether the 
Yogi has been laid by the heels." 

A step in the lobby was followed by a vigorous 
rattle on the closed door. 

" Are ye at home, Max ? " shouted M'Arthur's 
cheery voice. " If ye are, let me in, boy ; I'm spoil- 
ing for a talk." 

" Come in, by all means," laughed Thorburn, 
throwing back the door. " I'm just about to leave, 
though." 

" Well, throw your things in, then, and come over 
to the club," responded the journalist energetically, 
stalking over to the window and looking down into 
the street. " Did you see the Clarion this morning, 
by the way ? No ? There's friendship for ye ! Ah, 
well, my boy, ye missed a sensation. I made a scoop 
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with that story, bedad ! You see, the reporters on 
duty at the police headquarters had gone for the 
night before the call came ; and the Clarion had it 
exclusive — nearly doubled our circulation, if ye'll 
believe me." 

" But you didn't give it all, did you ? " expostulated 
Thorburn in some alarm. 

"Now, my boy, don't try to teach your grand- 
mother. I gave them all that was good for them — 
with embellishments — but never a word did I say 
about the phylactery or its contents, or the owld 
heathen's story — not much — and I've left out the 
part played by Detective Price, too. I've a keen 
nose, let me tell you, for the difference between 
what's good for the public, and what it's unneces- 
sary for it to know." 

An exclamation from Thorburn startled him in 
the midst of his self -laudation. 

" Come here, Brian, quick ! " the engineer called 
from the other window. " Look down there between 
the dray and the street-car — there, man, a little to 
your right." 

" Detective Price, by the powers ! Come on. 
Max ! " shouted the Irishman, and without further 
loss of time they rushed out into the corridor, and 
a moment later emerged from the lift and sped 
through the hall like twin meteors. On the pave- 
ment they paused to take their bearings, and were in 
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time to see the pseudo detective hail a passing hansom 
and spring in. 

" Hi ! " shouted M' Arthur to the driver of a hansom 
returning empty to the stand about a hundred yards 
away. The man pulled up at once close to the kerb. 

" Follow that cab ! " said the journalist excitedly, 
pointing to the rapidly-disappearing vehicle. " Keep 
it in sight without being noticed if you can. Double 
fare for you if you manage it." 

'' I guess I'll try, governor," said the man with 
alacrity. Gathering up his reins he sent his horse 
along at a spanking pace. 

" What's your plan, Brian ? " Thorburn asked, as 
they wound and dodged through the traffic. 

" I haven't got one yet. Max," the journalist 
answered thoughtfully. " At present I just want to 
see where my gentleman hangs out his sign." 

" Looks as if he were bound for Chinatown," 
hazarded the young engineer, as the cab before 
them took the steep descent leading to that quarter. 

" He sees us, I believe," M' Arthur cried suddenly. 
" I'm convinced I saw the trap lifted at the back — 
yes, the driver's whipping up. Don't let him shake 
you off, cabby," he yelled to his own driver. 

Then the chase began in right-down earnest. 
Through Chinatown they clattered, scattering groups 
of chattering celestials, and on through the town of 
warehouses and offices beyond. But it was evident 
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that the stranger had had the luck to secure the 
better horse. Almost imperceptibly he increased 
his lead, till their own cabby called down to them 
that it was of no use — he was beaten. 

" It's Joe Fowles that's driving ; and he's got the 
best animal in 'Frisco — that's what." The man's 
tone was a trifle sulky — he didn't care to be out- 
driven publicly. 

" Keep on, anyhow," called the journalist. 
" Where's he making for ? " 

" He's making a bee-line for the harbour," replied 
the man, chirping to his tired horse. 

" The harboui- ! " exclaimed Thorbum. " He's not 
losing much time in clearing out of the country, if 
that's the case. I say, cabby, is there any passenger 
steamer sailing to-day ? " 

" Orient liner leaves for Yokohama at four prompt," 
answered the man. 

" Jerusalem ! " cried M'Arthur. " Why, it's three 
fifty-eight now i He'll not get that liner, anyhow. 
Keep right on, cabby," he called. " If you lose sight 
of him, head for the Yokohama liner." 

As they came in full view of the harbour, an 
empty hansom rattled past them, going city-wards ; 
and the driver made a mock salute to his confrere as 
he pulled aside to let him pass. 

" Caught the steamer, Joe, didn't you ? " asked 
M' Arthur's cabby. 
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" By a short neck," chuckled the other, pulling 
back his lips in a satisfied grin. 

" There y'are, sir," the Jehu called down. " What 
will ye do ? " 

" Drive on ! " yelled the journalist. " We may be 
in time yet." 

But when they arrived at the steamship company's 
pier, the great liner had cast off the last of her moor- 
ings, and was already gathering way. They were 
accosted by a weather-beaten individual. 

" Want to be put aboard, gentlemen ? " he asked 
eagerly. " Put ye aboard for ten dollars each." 

For a mad instant M'Arthur hesitated; then he 
saw the utter futility of such a proceeding, and shook 
his head. 

" What shall we do now, Max ? " he asked 
helplessly. 

" Let's go to the shipping office and find out 
what name he's given to the booking-clerk," 
suggested the Norseman practically. " Then we 
might see Lancing; and if he thinks it worth 
while, we can have the fellow arrested at 
Yokohama." 

" Good for you ! " exclaimed the Irishman, all eager- 
ness again ; and giving the necessa,ry direction to the 
driver, they climbed back into the hansom. A bright- 
looking young clerk came forward to know their 
business at the steamship company's office, and at 
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once recognized their description as that of a pas- 
senger who had booked for Yokohama only that 
morning, 

" Here we are, gentlemen," he said, turning over 
the leaves" of his big ledger. " ' First-class, Yokohama 
— M. D'Estelle.' " 

" Now for Lancing ! " muttered M' Arthur. 

Driving through Montgomery Street they were 
fortunate enough to come upon Cyril and Wynne 
whirling along in the automobile. M'Arthur's Irish 
yell brought Lancing up with a round turn. 

" By all that's lucky ! " he exclaimed. " I was 
calling round for you to take you on with me to the 
professor's. What's amiss ? " he asked, noticing their 
excited looks and flushed faces. 

" We've just seen your detective friend off for 
Yokohama," said the journalist bitterly. "Missed 
challenging him by about five minutes." 

" Yokohama ! " exclaimed Lancing. " Here, jump 
in, and tell me as we go along ; " and in another 
moment Thorburn and the journalist were seated in 
Lancing's tonneau and running swiftly towards 
Dupont Street. 

"Monsieur D'Estelle," said the millionaire slowly, 
when they had finished their story ; " a Frenchman 
— outwitted by a Frenchman ! " 

" But you can have him arrested when he lands at 
Yokohama, can't you ? " asked Thorburn eagerly. 
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" I might," Lancing answered with a grim smile ; 
" but I'm not going to do it." 

" Not going to do it ? " they chorused in 
amazement. 

" No ; why should I ? " argued Cyril, pulling up 
his car before Professor Treuwald's door. " He had 
as much right to the jewels as I had, after all ; and 
I allow I like the way he played his hand. I reckon 
he earned those diamonds, anyway. What do you 
think about it, Wynne ? " 

" Well," said Eric, as they waited for the door to 
be opened, "the stones have changed hands so often 
that it's difficult to say who has the best right to 
them. If you have this man arrested and brought 
back here, you've got to produce the owner of the 
jewels, or somebody representing him, or your 
prosecution falls to the ground." 

This aspect of the case had not struck them before ; 
and it was with downcast faces that they followed 
Wynne and Lancing into Professor Treuwald's study. 
As they entered, Olga Treuwald rose from the desk at 
which she was writing, and came forward to meet them. 

" Where have you hidden gra,ndfather, Mr. 
Lancing ? " she asked with a smile, after they had 
exchanged greetings. 

"Your grandfather, Miss Treuwald^'" asked Cyril 
in surprise. " I've not seen him — ^I've come here to 
have a talk with him. Is he not at home ? " 
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" Not seen him ! " exclaimed the girl, her fresh 
colour fading and her eyes darkening with alarm. 
" Why, you sent a most urgent message for him 
this morning ! " 

"Not by a long way," returned Lancing with 
energy. " I wanted him to put in a square morning's 
work. ' Urgent message,' " he mused. " Did he say 
it was from me ? Sure you didn't mix up the names ? " 

" I'm quite certain," the girl answered convincingly. 
" I took in the message myself. Who can have sent 
it ? " Her alarm was visibly growing. 

" What time was it ? " asked Wynne quietly. 

"About ten o'clock this morning," she answered- 
"A closed cab rattled up to the door, and a man 
sprang down and handed in an envelope enclosing 
a typewritten slip. Ah, here it is ! " running to the 
professor's desk and picking up a narrow strip of 
thin paper. " See for yourself." 

" ' Cyril P. Lancing will be glad if Professor Treu- 
wald can make it convenient to call without delay. 
Important news. Cab will wait,' " read Lancing. " I 
say — " He broke off as his eyes fell upon the girl's 
frightened face. "I reckon it's that fool Blagdon 
again," he substituted. " It's the second time that 
ass has played me a trick of this kind — last time he 
issued a dozen invitations to dinner, and my cook 
nearly committed felo-de-se in despair. But it's a bit 
too thick to play a joke of that kind upon a man 
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of the professor's age," he continued with pretended 
warmth, noticing with delight the gradual return of 
colour to Olga's pale cheeks, and the dying out of the 
wild light of terror in her gray eyes. " He's gone too 
far this time, and I'll let him know it considerably 
when I lay hands on him. What your grandfather 
will think of me, I don't know. Miss Treuwald. You 
see " (lying magnificently), '' I've not been home or at 
the office since nine this morning, so no one would 
know where to find me. But to think of the professor 
wasting all that valuable time kicking his heels in my 
library ! Look here, Miss Treuwald, if you'll excuse 
us, we'll rush right back and set him at liberty. As 
for Blagdon, I'll twist his foolish neck for him, by 
thunder ! " 

" What was the man like who gave you the note ? " 
asked M' Arthur, falling in with Lancing's idea. 

" He was a Chinaman, I think," said Olga, " though 
he wasn't dressed like one. He had a squint, I re- 
member, and had lost two front teeth." 

"You're right. Lancing," said M' Arthur cheerily. 
" That's Blagdon's Johnny." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " breathed Olga fervently. " I 
was frightened when I did not see him with you. I've 
been working so hard all day that I had scarcely 
noticeid how time was flying." 

" What have you been busy with ? " asked Lancing 
with a smile, as they stood up to go. 
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"It's an ancient parchment that grandfather left 
with me," said the girl brightly. "It's just a long 
strip, but it is completely covered with the tiniest 
writing. One side is Old French, and the other is 
monkish Latin — here it is ; " and she took up care- 
fully a slip of fine parchment, so much worn and 
frayed that the writing upon it was all but illegible. 

" You'll spoil your eyes over that stuff," said Cyril, 
with a warning glance at the others. " I know the 
manuscript. Can you make much of it ? " 

"Oh, yes, I'm getting along splendidly," said 
Olga proudly. " I shall finish to-night, I think 
— it's most interesting, too, but — " She paused, 
and looked anxiously towards the street. 

"Yes, yes," said Lancing; "but you must excuse 
me now. I shall be deeply enough in the professor's 
black books already, without keeping him waiting 
longer. I'll look in to-night, though, if I may, and 
hear something about your ancient manuscript." 



CHAPTER VI. 
PRESTER John's treasure. 

THE friends chatted and laughed together till the 
automobile had taken them out of the range of 
Olga's eyes ; then they became suddenly grave. 

" He's been kidnapped by those Chinks," Lancing 
said venomously. 

'' But why ? " asked Thorbum. " What earthly 
good is he to them ? '• 

" They think he's got the gems, or knows where 
they are," groaned Cyril ; " and I suppose he was the 
easiest of us to get at. If you'd mentioned that last 
little scene in your story, M'Arthur, he'd have been 
safe." 

" But I kept it out at the special request of the 
police," expostulated the journalist. "They said it 
would help them to find the thief if the public 
knew nothing about it." 

" Oh, I know," returned Lancing testily. " They 
were idiotic enough to think the man would be so 
childish as to try to sell the stones in San Francisco 
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— and they didn't want to have the fences put on 
their guard." 

" What are you going to do ? " asked Wynne. 

" I'm making a bee-line for police headquarters," 
responded the millionaire. " There's only one man 
can help us in this tangle, and that's Fitch, the 
Chinatown man ; he's the only man who can do 
anything with the Chinks. They're afraid of him 
— he knows too much." 

To their immense relief Fitch himself was in the 
police office, and came to them at once. He was a 
short, fat man, with a smooth, chubby face and 
luxurious double chin, but with a steely glitter in 
his hard blue eyes that corrected the first impression 
created by his wealth of flesh. He heard them out 
to a finish as they told their tale, and then stood 
tapping his teeth in a peculiarly irritating way 
with the end of his pencil. 

" You are sure they were priests ? " he asked at 
length. 

" Some show of that kind," returned Lancing im- 
patiently. " ' Shamanistic ' I believe the professor 
called it." 

The police-officer nodded. " They have different 
names for it," he said contemptuously; "but it's 
much the same — a sort of mixture of Buddhism 
and Confucianism and devil-worship, with sometimes 
a spice of ancestor-worship thrown in." 
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" There's not much Buddhism in it, I'm thinking," 
suggested M' Arthur, " or there'd have been no murder 
last night." 

" Oh, they're all in the same graft," said Fitch, 
" except when they fall out amongst themselves. If 
these fellows are priests, they'U be hanging round 
some of the joss-houses or temples in Chinatown. 
Now it happens that I've got a pull on the keeper 
of one of the biggest joss-houses — he's been dealing 
in a prohibited drug — so I've hopes of squeezing 
something out of him." 

" I suppose it's no use our coming with you ? " 
asked Lancing. 

" No ! " The policeman's answer was sharp and 
decided. " You would be in the way. I'll call you up 
on the 'phone if there's anything to tell." 

" Well, I reckon we'd best leave you to it," said 
Lancing, starting for the door. 

They exchanged few words as they sped along to- 
wards the millionaire's mansion ; but as they entered 
the drive Wynne spoke in a tone of perplexity. 

" I cannot make it out," he said. 

" What's that ? " asked Lancing. 

" Why, it's that confounded manuscript," returned 
Eric. "You heard what she said, of course — Old 
French on one side and monkish Latin on the other. 
Now, what have French and Latin to do with Central 
Asia ? That's what I want to know." 
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"Mine's the same," commented Lancing. "It's 
come to the top two or three times while we've been 
talking. But it will have to wait till we've found the 
professor," he added, pulling up at the steps. 

They had been chatting for perhaps half an hour 
when the telephone bell rang vigorously. Lancing 
dashed across to the instrument and put the receiver 
to his ear, while the others listened breathlessly. 

"Hullo!" "Yes— yes." " You don't say." "The 
old goat." "Might have thought of the girl." "All 
right." " You're near the top." " CaU at my office 
to-morrow^ — I'd like to see you privately." " Good 
day, and thanks." 

Lancing turned with a beaming face. " The old 
gentleman's quite safe," he said with a laugh. " He's 
been holding a sort of Chinese levee." 

" What on earth do you mean. Lancing ? " askea 
Thorburn in bewilderment. 

"Exactly what I say," chuckled the millionaire. 
" Fitch tells me that when he went down to the joss- 
house, he found the professor presiding over a sort of 
round table conference, and evidently held in high 
respect and veneration by the Chinks around him. 
He was even unwilling to leave till Fitch mentioned 
his granddaughter and her anxiety; and then he 
couldn't get away fast enough. But Fitch is clearly 
impressed considerably by the old man's influence 
with the Chinamen — and no wonder." 
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" Well, now, what shall we do ? " asked Thorburn. 

"I suppose it would be unkmd to ask you 
to restrain your impatience for a short timej 
Max, my boy," said Lancing, with a sly twinkle ; 
" so off with you. Let the old man get there first, 
though — if you were to go back again without him, 
Miss Treuwald would die of alarm. I'm going to 
take our friend Wynne, here, out to Monterey, to do 
the maze and the seventeen mile drive and all the 
rest of it." 

M 'Arthur looked disappointed. " I thought you'd 
have been keen to hear the translation of the manu- 
script," he said. 

"So I am," returned Cyril briskly; "but Olga's 
not had time to finish. Look here ! Wynne and I 
will have dinner over yonder at the Hotel del Monte, 
and call in at Dupont Street when we return. If 
you could contrive to see Mayne, and bring him 
along, too — " 

" I'll do that same," said Brian with vigour, rising 
to take his leave. 

It was later than he had intended when the fin- 
ancier brought up his automobile at Professor Treu- 
wald's door; and the others had been somewhat 
impatiently awaiting his appearance, though it struck 
him at the first rapid glance that neither M'Arthur 
nor the engineer looked in his usual spirits. Olga 
and Thorburn had been sitting at some little distance 
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from the others, and had evidently been talking 
earnestly together. The girl rose as they entered 
and greeted them quietly, looking into Lancing's eyes 
half gratefully and half reproachfully as she did so. 
He knew at once that his subterfuge had been dis- 
covered ; but while he hunted for words suitable for 
the occasion, the professor came forward, and the girl 
slipped past him into the hall. 

"You sent Fitch to find me, didn't you?" the 
antiquary asked, looking at Lancing with those gray 
eyes of his in whose depths burned the strange fire 
of mysticism. " It was a kindly thought, but I was 
perfectly safe. Won't you sit down ? " 

"Thanks," Cyril responded; "I reckon we will. 
Fitch said he found you holding a levee in a joss- 
house, professor," he ran on tentatively. 

" Did he ? " the professor responded dryly. He sat 
silent for awhile, and then looked keenly at M' Arthur. 
" Will you regard what I am going to say as ' private 
and confidential ' ? " he asked. 

" Most certainly." The journalist's tone was a 
trifle sharp, and his colour deepened. 

" Thanks," replied the antiquary, taking no notice 
of Brian's tone of protest. "I am very unwilling 
that my private belief should be canvassed by all the 
quidnuncs of the city. I am what you would call a 
Theosophist." He paused to note the effect of his 
declaration ; but whatever might have been the 
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feelings of his guests, they took care not to reveal 
them. " I have long been known to the devout of 
this city," he resumed, " and, indeed, to many of the 
leaders of religious thought throughout the world; 
and, without going into particulars which you could 
not understand, and in which you would not be 
interested, I may tell you that I have the happiness 
to be held in honour and esteem amongst them." 

Again he paused and swept their faces with his 
keen, compelling gaze. 

" But they carried you off by a ruse this morning, 
professor, didn't they ? " asked Wynne, who was, 
perhaps, least amenable to the old man's influence. 

" Not they," replied the antiquary ; " it was those 
Shamanist priests, who had the idea that I knew where 
Schalmalath's jewels were secreted. I am afraid they 
would not have scrupled to use very harsh means to 
induce me to divulge anything I might have known 
about the gems. Luckily, when they took me to 
their place of concealment, I was recognized by some 
of my friends, and my safety was assured." 

"You would tell them how the jewels had been 
taken out of my keeping, I reckon," said Lancing. 
The antiquary nodded. " And after that ? " asked 
Cyril. 

" I am not at liberty to tell you the subject of our 
conference, except that generally it was concerned 
with the false and idolatrous forms of Buddhism 
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held by these hill tribes," replied the old man 
gravely. 

Olga entered as he spoke. " I've finished translat- 
ing the manuscript, grandfather," she said, smiling 
brightly across at him. 

" Ah ! thank you, my child," he answered, almost 
indifferently. 

Olga laughed. " He is too provoking, is he not ? " 
she asked, turning to the others. " Last night — or I 
should rather, perhaps, say this morning — he was 
full of excitement and elation because he thought he 
had stumbled upon an antique Asiatic document ; his 
disgust and disappointment were quite pathetic when 
he found that the writing on one side was in Latin, 
and on the other side in French. It was compara- 
tively modem, you see, and apparently not Asiatic 
at all." 

" Why do you say ' apparently ' ? " asked the old 
man, looking keenly across at her. 

" I will read you my translation," Olga answered, 
going to his desk and picking up a small bundle of 
foolscap ; " then you shall judge for yourself." 

There was silence in the room as the girl sorted 
the sheets of her manuscript; and her somewhat 
heightened colour showed her sense of the slightly 
unusual situation. 

" I will begin first with the writing in Latin," she 
said a little shyly; "it is evidently of much earlier 
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date than the other, and to you, grandfather, prob- 
ably much more interesting." 

No one ventured upon any remark, and after some 
natural hesitation the girl began to read. As she 
read, the interest of her hearers increased moment by 
moment, till they hung breathlessly upon her every 
word : — 

" ' To Olaf , Priest-King of the descendants of Ogier 
the Dane,' " she read, " ' Ruler of the remnant of the 
people of our lord Prester-John, of holy memory, 
greeting. Thou, my son after the spirit, wilt read 
this script when the heralds of the Sacred College 
shall have proclaimed thee Priest-King in my stead. 
Upon thee must henceforth devolve the care and the 
happiness of governing and guiding aright this our 
nation, hemmed in by savage mountains and by yet 
more savage heathen peoples. To thee and to thy 
successors is committed the duty of keeping alight 
the Lamp of the Faith, and of guarding the people 
of the Lord from spiritual and bodily enemies; so 
that, when the appointed time shall come, a mighty 
nation may issue from these rocky fastnesses, once 
more subdue the Mongol hordes, and, regaining its 
own lost cities, become the rallying point for all the 
forces of Christendom. 

" ' Thou wilt, with infinite care, teach thy people to 
reverence their mighty dead, to cling to the one true 
Faith, and to look joyfully and eagerly forward to 
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the fulfilment of their destiny. To thee alone I 
disclose the three great secrets of our nation, 
committed to me by my predecessor, the holy 
Frithiof, and to be treasured in thine inmost heart 
till thou, as I, shalt in turn commit them to thy 
successor. 

"'And the first secret is that of the Burial-Place 
of our lord Prester-John — may he rest in peace ! 
Thou knowest the cave of the boiling well, beyond 
whose curtain of scalding steam no man may pass 
and live. Forty paces from the mouth of the spring 
into the heart of the hill, our sacred dead lies buried, 
and with him the vast treasure which his devoted 
followers saved from the clutches of the base ingrate 
and traitor, Genghis. To the patriarch Thorer was 
the place shown in a vision ; and thither by night 
were the relics conveyed and interred by seven 
Mongol slaves, whom Thorer afterwards slew so that 
the secret of the resting-place might remain with 
himself alone. The boiling spring, which for two 
days and nights had ceased its outpouring, on the 
third morning flung upward again its mighty sheaf 
of hissing water and vapour, thus sealing till the Day 
of the Lord the mouth of the sepulchre. 

" ' The second and the third secrets are the Secrets of 
the Ways. Thou hast heard how a mighty convulsion 
of Nature closed for ever the gorge by which the 
people fleeing eastward from the pursuing Mongols 
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entered this smiling and fertile basin in the midst of 
sterile mountains ; but thou shalt now become aware 
that two roads remain, by which the people shall, 
when the time is ripe, issue forth to conquer the 
world. Many weary hours have I spent, while all 
the city slept, in keeping these ways open. Alone, 
in the bowels of the earth, I have wrought by night 
as surely never did man by day. That task also is 
laid on thee. Beneath the high altar — ' " 

The girl's clear voice ceased. 

" Go on, my child," said the antiquary eagerly, all 
his former indifference gone. 

" That is all," Olga said simply. 

" Ah ! " ejaculated the old man in a tone of griev- 
ous disappointment ; " it is after all only a fragment." 

" But certainly a most interesting fragment," 
exclaimed M' Arthur, his voice trembling with 
excitement. 

" Look here, Brian," interposed Lancing, " you 
are not to make copy of this — ^not yet, at any 
rate." 

" You need have no fear on that score," said the 
young Irishman, a trifle tartly. '' I'm not likely to 
give away a secret like that. No, by the powers ! " 
he cried with sudden energy ; "if I can by hook or 
by crook get hold of the necessary dollars to work 
the thing, I'm going to have a dash for that treasure 
myself." 
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"What about the Morning Clarion?" asked 
Mayne quietly. He hardly as yet took the journalist 
seriously. 

" The Morning Clarion! " exclaimed Brian bitterly. 
" The Morning Clarion changed hands this afternoon, 
and I was as good as told that my services could very 
well be dispensed with." 

" You're joking, surely," protested Lancing. 

" I was never further from a joke in my life," 
responded M' Arthur soberly. " Ramsay has been 
badly bitten lately over nitrate — the silly owl could 
not let well alone," — Thorburn flushed a dull red — 
" and must gamble with the money we were coining 
for him, bedad ! and the long and the short of it is, 
he's been compelled to sell the Clarion." 

'' Well, but that shouldn't matter a great deal to 
you," Lancing argued uneasily. " The purchaser will 
have bought the whole bag of tricks, I suppose — you 
into the bargain, eh ? " 

" Not quite," said Brian with grim humour. " It's 
Judge Bagster that's bought it — and you will re- 
member how I guyed him at the last election. I 
believe he's taken over the concern principally to get 
a return slap at me." 

Lancing nodded — he was thinking deeply. Look- 
ing suddenly across at Thorburn, he seemed to be 
struck by his dejected attitude. 

" I say. Max," he ejaculated, his face paling sud- 
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denly ; " you took my advice and kept your hands off 
those nitrate shares, didn't you ? " 

The Norseman looked squarely into his eyes. 
" From what Miss Treuwald has told me," he said, 
speaking with a visible effort, " the other side of the 
manuscript is even more interesting than that which 
she has just read. May we not hear it ? " 

" Oh, certainly," Cyril agreed, " if Miss Treuwald 
is not fatigued and will be so good as to read it." 
Under his breath he added : " That makes two of 
them I've ruined with that last miserable operation." 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE frenchman's NARRATIVE. 

OLGA had perfectly comprehended the meaning 
of the little passage between the two friends, 
and what it meant to Max Thorburn ; and it was 
some little time before she could sufficiently control 
the quivering of her lips to trust herself to recom- 
mence her reading. She pretended to busy herself 
in sorting and rearranging her papers, and in doing 
so she stole a glance at the Norseman, to find his 
eyes fixed upon her with such a look of despair that 
she hurriedly turned away her head and began at 
once. 

" ' And here it ends,'" she read, " 'my dream almost 
realized — and yet I must die in this stony wilder- 
ness, far from my beloved France, without the tender 
farewell of a friend or the blessing of the Church. 
Well, I will not whimper ; I knew the risk and took 
it — and I did well to take it, though I lie here dying. 

" ' There were six of us — D'Estelle, Moreau, 

Crespigny, Delacourt, D'Aubigny, and layself, Kaoul 
(i,racO 6 
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Debrette ; and when the mysterious stranger from 
the north was landed, so to speak, at the door of 
my house in Chandarnagar, where we had met to- 
gether to talk of home and to exchange news, we 
felt, all of us, that in some as yet unexplained way 
our destiny was bound up with him. He was 
alreeidy marked for death ; even while he spoke to 
us, the malignant fever of the jungles seized and 
shook him, so that every starting bone seemed to 
chatter in a horrid death-rattle. He lived long 
enough, however, to tell us in the Latin tongue, in 
which D'Estelle was a finished scholar, having origin- 
ally been intended for the Church, that he was the 
last survivor of a Christian nation whose home had 
been amongst the mountains to the north-east of 
Assam, and every member of which, with the excep- 
tion of himself, had been overwhelmed in some awful 
convulsion of Nature. Seized with horror at his 
dreadful position, alone amongst the dead, he had 
traversed a secret underground way leading to a rock 
temple amongst the Abor or Mishmi Hills, and thence 
had journeyed down the mighty Dihong and Brahma- 
putra into India. He had some cherished tradition 
of European descent ; and hearing of the presence of 
European and Christian people in Chandarnagar, had 
sought us out. 

" ' In one of his brief intervals from pain and 
delirium, he told us of this rock temple up the 
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Dihong, with its mighty dragon god and its vast 
underground lake, across which he had passed in 
seeking the outer world. After his death we found 
amongst his few possessions this parchment, which 
D'Estelle deciphered. My time is short, so I can 
only briefly narrate what followed. 

" ' Disguised as devotees we travelled through 
Assam, and ascended the Dihong to the mouth of 
the fourth affluent on its left bank. Here we heard 
of the rock temple, and finally succeeded in reaching 
it. Upon the weariness of the months spent amongst 
suspicious Shamanistic priests I have not time to 
dilate. Let it suffice that at last we were able to 
cross the great underground lake and reach the city 
of the dead. We found the cave of the boiling 
spring, and for weeks tried in vain to devise some 
means of getting at the treasure behind the veil of 
scalding vapour. 

"'At length, when we had almost despaired, the 
spring one morning suddenly ran dry. We were 
compelled to wait for some hours tiU the temperature 
of the cave permitted us to enter; but once inside 
we were not long in locating what we had come to 
seek. In the bed of the stream a chamber had been 
cut to contain the body and the treasure, and had 
been closed by great slabs. We succeeded after 
infinite labour in raising one of the slabs, though 
we could not lift it from its socket; and Moreau 
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and D'Aubigny sprang into the hole, while the rest 
of us held up the slab. 

" ' Their exclamations of wonder and delight told us 
that all was well, and presently D'Aubigny handed 
up two enormous diamonds as an earnest of what the 
chamber contained. I was holding them in my free 
hand for the others to see, when without warning 
the horrible geyser burst forth in all its terrificJury. 
In our consternation the heavy slab slipped from 
our hands, covering our comrades in a living tomb. 
Crespigny and Delacourt made a mad attempt to 
burst through to the open air, but were seized by the 
uprushing torrent and tossed to and fro, shrieking 
horribly. D'Estelle and I, in the meantime, had run 
blindly down the channel of the underground stream, 
expecting every moment to be caught by the onrush- 
ing water ; but after running perhaps fifty yards, by 
the mercy of God I espied to the left an opening in 
the rocky wall, to which we scrambled desperately — ' " 

" That is not the finish, surely ! " cried Mayne 
excitedly, as the girl laid down her manuscript. 

" That is all," she answered slowly, turning to look 
again at Thorbum's face. The change she saw 
there almost startled her into an exclamation. The 
Norseman's eyes shone like stars, and his cheeks 
were flushed as if with fever. It was evident that 
a new hope and a new purpose had come to him 
while she had been reading. 
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' If you meant what you said a few moments ago, 
M'Arthur," he said, standing up in his excitement, 
" I'm with you." 

M'Arthur rose with a bound. " Mean it, my 
boy ! " he cried, slapping his right hand into that 
of his friend, " I mean it with all my soul. I'm 
deadly sick of the stench of printers' ink, and the 
everlasting gossip and scandal miscalled ' news '; and, 
win or lose, I'm going to have one more breath of 
free air before I shuffle off this mortal coil. I'm 
with you, my boy, sink or swim ; and there's my 
hand on't." 

Philip Mayne laughed. " Before you two draw 
up a formal deed of partnership," he said, " it might 
be as well to inquire into your exclusive right and 
title to the property, might it not ? " 

" D'ye mean that ye would like to chip in, Mayne, 
my boy?" asked M'Arthur, turning eagerly. "Come, 
and welcome, by the powers ! There's enough for 
three, if the Frenchman's tale be true." 

" I mean that everybody in this room has a right 
to chip in," said Mayne steadily. " There are seven 
of us, all told, and whatever treasure there is to 
be won must in equity be divided amongst us. Do 
you admit that ? " he aaked with a smile. 

" Admit it ! " cried the Irishman, shaking his fist 
in pretended anger. " What sort of a thing d'ye 
think I am, ye Saxon omadhaun ? ' D'ye admit 
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that ? ' quoth he, like a cross-examining lawyer. 
Why, man, had it not been for the professor's 
'cuteness " — the antiquary looked at the carpet — 
" and Miss Olga's cleverness " — with a gallant bow 
to that blushing young woman — "we should never 
have known anything at all about it. Of course, 
they must have their share." 

" I reckon I've got the right to a word in this," 
said Lancing suddenly, his sharp business-like tone 
breaking in upon Brian's banter. " Sit down, all of 
you, and listen hard." 

There was an instant silence, and all eyes were 
turned upon Cyril's anxious face. But he seemed, 
now that he had got his opening, to be at a loss 
how to begin. At last, clearing his throat with 
unwonted nervousness, he bent forward. 

"I may as well tell you at once," he said, " that 
I'm going into this deal ; not for the sake of the 
treasure — I've no use for that at present — ^but for 
two other very good reasons." He paused again 
for a moment. "I may as well spit it out at once 
and get it over," he resumed. " I smashed that 
nitrate combine. Hold on a bit " — as Thorburn 
was about to speak — "I know what you're going 
to say, and it's true enough that if you'd taken my 
advice you'd have been safe ; but the fact remains. 
Well, then, without any further words, I'm going 
to finance this treasure hunt, and carry it through. 
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— No, I've nofc done yet," he continued, as Thorburn 
again tried to speak. "I've taken a mighty fancy 
to the idea of going up through Assam to this 
mysterious country of Prester John's. There'll be 
enough sport on the way to make it worth the 
trouble — buffalo, tiger, leopard, rhinoceros, and other 
big game by the score. I tell you, I'm making a 
bee-line there from this dusty village as soon as I 
can close things up. "What do you say, Wynne ; 
will you come, too ? " he broke off. 

"I'll come," answered Wynne quietly. "There's 
one thing which does not seem to have struck any 
of you," he resumed in his deep voice. 

" What's^ that ? " asked Mayne with quick alarm. 

"Why, it's only that the fellow who got away 
from the cave with this Kaoul Debrette was called 
D'Estelle," said Eric thoughtfully. 

" I see your drift, by thunder ! " cried Lancing. 
" It's the name of the Frenchman who took the 
diamonds from under our noses last night." 

Wynne nodded. " I wondered if there could be 
any connection ; that was all." 

Professor Treuwald spoke for the first time. " It 
is possible that the man D'Estelle got separated from 
his comrade, and reached home by another route," 
he said. " In that case it is probable that another 
account of their expedition is in existence — perhaps 
in the possession of this later D'Estelle." 
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"Still, we have the ancient manuscript," Olga 
observed. 

" That's so," agreed Lancing. " But I reckon the 
sooner we're amongst the Mishmi Hills the better." 

" I think you hardly realize the difficulties of the 
route you propose to traverse," said the antiquary. 
" Tou will travel partly by rail and partly by river- 
steamer up the Brahmaputra to Sadiya, through the 
swamps of the Sunderbunds and the fever -haunted 
river flats of Assam. At Sadiya you will be at the 
extreme verge of the authority of the Indian govern- 
ment — all beyond is practically a terra incognita 
inhabited by wild and warlike tribes. I believe 
that many years ago an Englishman named Cooper 
ascended the Little Brahmaputra to within a few 
days' journey of Bafcang in China ; but he travelled 
constantly at the risk of his life, and at length, 
completely broken in health, was compelled by the 
Tibetan authorities to return to Sadiya. The 
Dihong, which is believed to bring down the waters 
of the Sanpoo to the Brahmaputra, has been explored 
for perhaps a hundred miles; but I believe the further 
ascent of the stream has never been attempted — 
except, of course, by Debrette and his comrades." 

"I calculate that should be a corner of the earth 
worth looking into, Wynne," observed Lancing, as 
the antiquary paused. " What do you think ? " 

" Sounds tempting," Wynne answered thought- 
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fully, " Any more attractions, professor ? " he asked 
with a smile. 

" There are two or three particularly disagreeable 
species of leeches with which you are likely to be- 
come acquainted," responded the old man a little 
maliciously. " One kind is poisonous, and makes an 
extremely painful and dangerous wound. Then the 
Abors and Mishmis have a fondness for fighting 
with poisoned arrows; and they are encouraged by 
the Tibetan government to drive back any exploring 
or trading party. To enumerate all the dangers to 
which you will be exposed would be impossible ; but 
if you pass them all safely, and arrive at the rock 
temple, you will fall into the hands of fanatical, 
idolatrous priests, the highest expression of whose 
worship of their dragon god is a human sacrifice." 

Olga shuddered. " Don't go. Max," she said 
suddenly, laying her hand on Thorburn's sleeve. 

"I have given my word," he answered, looking 
at her with burning eyes. " Besides, my whole life 
— ay, more than my life — depends upon it." 

" The next thing to be considered," put in Brian 
M' Arthur, who had been eagerly scrutinizing a large 
map of Assam and Tibet, " is how and when we are 
going to cross to Calcutta." 

" I'm going right down now to interview the 
police captain," said Lancing, rising as he spoke, 
" and get him to push forward the inquiry into 
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the circumstances surrounding Schalmalath's death. 
As for getting across — there's my yacht, the Chame- 
leon, eating her head oflF down in the harbour. She's 
a flier, I reckon ; she ought to catch the Enigma 
at Yokohama ; and she's more comfortable than you 
might expect." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PROFESSOR PUTS FORWARD A PLAN. 

" TV TO, Max ; I've thought over it more than a 
i.^ little, and the more I think it over the 
better I like the professor's idea." Lancing's voice 
rang with conviction and settled purpose. 

" Oh, I admit there's a great deal in it," Thorburn 
answered, watching with interest the graceful plume 
of vapour thrown up by a cachalot a mile or two 
astern. " I have only two objections to the plan — 
the impossibility of carrying it out, and the folly of 
risking D'Estelle's catching on to our scheme." 

" We need have no fear of that, I reckon," Lancing 
returned. " He knows nothing of Schalmalath's 
manuscript ; and we certainly shall not teU him why 
we want the gems — their uncommon size and beauty 
are reasons sufficient to satisfy any ordinary mortal." 

" But D'EsteUe is not an ordinary mortal," said the 
Norseman thoughtfully, pacing slowly from side to 
side of the little quarter-deck. 

" That's true enough," conceded Lancing, sprawling 
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luxuriously in a big deck chair, and flicking the ash 
from his matutinal cigar. " He's got more than a 
sufficiency of gray matter, I'll allow. But here comes 
the professor himself; I'll get him to put the case 
before you as he put it to me last night." 

Professor Treuwald emerged from the chart-room 
as Cyril was speaking, and stood for a while keenly 
enjoying the fresh, ozone-laden air which came to his 
nostrils purified and sweetened by its two-thousand- 
league sweep over the wide Pacific. 

It was the morning of the third day since they 
had left astern the Golden Gate, and the yacht had 
not belied her owner's assurance of her speed and 
comfort. Built on the north-east coast of England, 
she had originally been intended, as a torpedo-boat 
destroyer, to strengthen the navy of a South American 
republic ; but owing to the usual little revolution, 
the negotiations for her transfer fell through. She 
had come into Cyril Lancing's possession, and, after 
the necessary remodelling of internal fittings, had 
left her birthplace one of the fastest and most com- 
modious yachts on the four seas. 

Almost at the last moment Professor Treuwald had 
insisted upon accompanying the treasure-seekers ; and 
though the younger members of the expedition were 
dubious as to his physical fitness to undergo the many 
hardships to which they were certain to be exposed, 
there could be no question whatever about the im- 
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mense advantage to them of his presence and assist- 
ance. 

Even Olga, unwilling as she had been to consent 
to his participating in the toil and danger of such a 
quest, could not but see that his great knowledge 
of Asiatic peoples, customs, languages, and religions 
would smooth away many an otherwise insuperable 
difficulty, and make it more probable that the party 
would return in safety. 

Mayne and M'Arthur joined the antiquary as Wjnine 
stepped down from the bridge to greet him, and the 
four strolled slowly aft towards Lancing and Thorbum. 

" Good-morning, professor," Cyril called out, gather- 
ing himself up from the deck chair. " I calculate 
this is somewhat better than Dupont Street, eh ? " 

" It's a- glorious morning," the old man answered, 
looking round at the apparently limitless sea ; " and 
this breeze exhilarates in a wonderful way — I feel 
ten years younger already." 

" Faith, then, ye'U be but a strip of a spalpeen 
when we reach Yokohama," chuckled M'Arthur. 
" We're barely three days out from San Francisco ; 
and Captain Eaynor tells me it's a twelve days' trip 
we've embarked upon." 

"I want you to explain to Max here what you 
mentioned last night to Wynne and myself, pro- 
fessor," said Lancing, smiling at Brian's fun. " He 
is dubious about the success of the scheme — though 
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that is probably owing to my halting enunciation of 
it. Let us have it in your own words, professor." 

" Well, it seems to me," the antiquary replied, 
catching eagerly at the chance to set out his plan, 
" that the expedition is foredoomed to failure unless 
we can placate the priests through whose temple the 
route to the hidden land would seem to lead. I do 
not desire at all to minimize the tremendous diffi- 
culties of the way from Sadiya to this rock temple, 
or the peril of forcing a road through warlike and 
hostile tribes; but let us grant for the sake of dis- 
cussion that we succeed in arriving at the entrance to 
this Shamanistic dragon shrine. It requires little 
perspicacity to foresee the nature of our reception. 
According to the character and disposition of the chief 
priest we shall be confronted with two alternatives. 
We shall either be driven ignominiously away, or we 
shall be captured and held by these fierce devotees, 
with every prospect of a horrible and painful death. 
It is possible that my reputation and authority as a 
Yogi might save us from the latter fate, but it could 
not avail to gain you permission to penetrate their 
temple and cross what they will undoubtedly believe 
to be a sacred lake." 

While the professor was speaking, the faces of 
M' Arthur and Mayne, who knew nothing of the old 
man's plan, grew longer and longer, and their ex- 
pression more and more lugubrious. 
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" Ah ! it's a Job's comforter you are, professor," the 
journalist broke in as Treuwald paused. "It's a 
mighty cheerful prospect ye spread out before us, 
bedad ! " 

"But is there not another way into this land of 
Prester John ? " asked Mayne. " Could we not alto- 
gether avoid the temple and these unholy priests ? " 

" There is, of course, another way," the antiquary 
answered — "that by which Debrette and D'Estelle 
made their escape from the cave of the boiling spring ; 
but we might search for it for twenty years and fail 
to find it. No ; we must go by way of the temple 
and the underground lake. Now, if you concede that 
there is only this one feasible way, and that it is prac- 
ticable only if we can placate these priests, already 
well-nigh frantic at the loss of the eyes of their god, 
and therefore doubly suspicious and resentful of alien 
intrusion, you must see that it is all-important that 
we should be able to turn their lamentations into 
rejoicings, and their anger into gratitude, by ourselves 
restoring to them their lost treasure." 

"Great Scott!" cried Mayne; then words failed 
him. 

" Hurroo ! " shouted Brian suddenly. " Here's to 
ye, professor ; it's a grand idea, by the powers ! " 

" I grant all that," said Thorburn calmly, turning 
from gazing out over the stern. " I grant that if we 
could obtain possession of the diamonds the plan 
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would seem to promise success. But I see two prac- 
tical difficulties in the way : we do not hold the gems 
or even know where they are or may be in the future ; 
and, if we try to obtain possession of them, we 
shall risk betraying our intention to our keen-witted 
friend D'Estelle." 

" I think I can meet both your objections, Max," re- 
marked Lancing. " Firstly, the jewels are undoubtedly 
in D'Estelle's possession, and D'Estelle is bound for 
Yokohama on the Orient liner Enigma, with twenty- 
four hours' start of us. Secondly, we shall with luck 
arrive at Yokohama at about the same time as the 
Enigma, according to Captain Kaynor's calculations ; 
and we shall meet our friend in the most cordial 
manner, before he lands if possible, and negotiate 
with him for the purchase of the gems at his own 
price. It is pretty evident to me that he will be only 
too willing to be rid of the things on such advan- 
tageous terms ; and then — ho for Calcutta and the 
rock temple ! " 

Thorburn shook his head, still unconvinced. " It's 
too thin," he said stubbornly. " He is bound to 
suspect some deeper motive." 

" Well, let him suspect," retorted Lancing, almost 
irritably. " Once we have the gems, we can snap our 
fingers at D'Estelle and his suspicions. Have you 
a better plan ? " 

" No," Max answered honestly ; " and I don't deny 
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that the scheme is one which holds out a prospect of 
success. I'm dubious only because of my conviction 
that D'Estelle will eventually discover our reason for 
wishing to purchase the diamonds." 

"I reckon we'll have to risk that," returned 
Lancing, throwing the stub of his cigar into the 
creaming water alongside. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



d'estelle's story. 



" T THINK this is about the psychological moment 

X Wynne," observed Lancing, as the Enigma's 
passengers began to stream down the gangway to the 
boats which would bring them ashore, some of them 
having reached their destination, and others eager to 
do Yokohama before the steamer should carry them 
away again on their journey to Hong-kong. " I 
reckon we'd better get aboard and ask for the purser. 
What do you think ? " 

"Eight," agreed Wynne, and without more words 
gave the signal to push off from the yacht's side. In 
a few moments they were standing on the deck of 
the Enigma, looking somewhat anxiously around for 
some one to direct them to the ship's purser. 

" There's our man ! " cried Wynne suddenly. 
" Come on ; he's seen us." 

D'Estelle himself was indeed looking calmly down 
upon them from the promenade deck ; but as they 
hurried towards him he frowned heavily, and ad- 
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vanced slowly to meet them. Even in the rapid 
survey that they were able to take of him as he 
approached, they noticed that he was greatly altered 
in appearance. His face was lined and careworn, 
and the dark shadows under his eyes told of sleepless 
nights, while his restless glance resembled that of a 
lonely traveller in a jungle full of unseen perils. 

Lancing and his friend felt keenly the embarrass- 
ment of the situation, and hardly knew how to greet 
the man they had come so many miles to interview ; 
but the Frenchman met them with easy nonchalance. 

"Permit me to congratulate you, sir," he ''gaid 
smoothly, addressing himself to the American, " upon 
the speediness of your splendid yacht. It is indeed a 
feat to be proud of, to have beaten one of the Orient 
liners in a five thousand miles' run, especially when 
she must have had a considerable start of you. I do 
not pretend not to know you, you see," he went on, 
with a cynical smile, as they stood tongue-tied before 
him. " I am perfectly aware to what circumstance I 
am indebted for the honour you pay me in scampering 
over the Pacific for the pleasure of exchanging greet- 
ings with me. But this is too public a place for 
private conversation." 

His glance swept round them as he spoke, and the 
hunted look they had before noticed sprang into his 
eyes. 

" Let me entreat you to become for a few moments 
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my guests. You need not hesitate," he added, with 
a superb gesture, as Lancing frowned in perplexity. 
" I am no thief." 

Lancing's brow cleared. '' We'll hear your explana- 
tion," he said. " I reckon you owe us one." 

" Nothing could give me greater pleasure," said 
D'Estelle coldly. As he spoke he started and paled ; 
for faint and almost dreamlike, and yet distinct above 
the babel of sound around them, came the musical 
clangour of a brazen gong. 

"You heard it," he muttered, glancing almost fear- 
fully round ; but quickly recovering his self-possession, 
he led the way to his stateroom, and, carefully securing 
the door, bade his guests be seated, and brought out 
cigars and wine. 

Cyril shook his head. " Not yet," he said curtly, 
looking the Frenchman squarely in the eyes. 

For a moment D'Estelle flushed angrily, and half 
rose with the evident intention of bowing them 
out; but once more his wonderful self-control was 
triumphant. 

" As you will," he said, sitting down again. For 
some minutes he sat looking straight before him, and 
then without preamble began his story. 

" I am Raymond d'Estelle," he said, " bom under 
the English flag — it does not signify where — and 
therefore an English subject. By descent and educa- 
tion I am a Frenchman, the great-grandson of Henri 
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d'Esfcelle who left France during the Reign of Terror. 
Amongst the family papers which he managed to 
carry away with him in his flight was a very curious 
account written by an ancestor of mine, one Victor 
d'Estelle, of his adventures in the Far East." 

Lancing pushed Wynne's foot under cover of the 
table. 

" This Victor d'Estelle," the Frenchman went on, 
"being, I believe, a younger son, had gone out to 
Chandarnagar in India, where the chances of fortune 
and promotion were greater than at home. Much of 
his story deals with matters and events of no interest 
to you ; but towards the end he tells how he, with 
five comrades, penetrated through Assam and the 
Abor country in search of the treasure of Prester 
John. Incredible as it must seem to you, they 
actually found the treasure ; but just as they were 
about to possess themselves of it, a dreadful catas- 
trophe occurred by which four of them met with an 
almost instantaneous and horrible death. The two 
survivors, however, of whom my ancestor was one, 
after terrible hardships managed to escape into the 
mountainous country to the west of Szechuen. Here 
D'Estelle met with a frightful accident, falling from 
a ledge-like path on the side of a mighty cliff to a 
second ledge fifty or sixty feet below, where he lay 
insensible with a broken leg and a damaged skull. 
When he recovered consciousness he found that 
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Debrette, believing him to have been killed by his 
faU, and unable either to get down to him or to raise 
him to the path from which he had fallen, had gone 
on, taking with him the two blue diamonds, which 
were aU they had been able to secure of the enormous 
treasure of Prester John ; and, worse still, all the food 
and water." 

" What a terrible predicament ! " remarked Wynne 
as the Frenchman paused, appearing to listen to some 
sound outside inaudible to his visitors. 

"And yet, most strangely," continued D'Estelle, 
relaxing his listening attitude, "his ultimate escape 
from the stony wilderness in which he had been 
travelling was probably directly due to his accident. 
He had resigned himself to the death which appeared 
to be inevitable, when he was descried and rescued by 
a company of Chinese merchants, who brought him on 
to Batang, where he slowly re — " 

With a sudden bound D'Estelle reached the door, 
unlocked and flung it open, and rushed out into the 
alley-way. As his startled auditors sprang to their 
feet in astonishment, they heard a chorus of shouts 
and the clatter of falling crockery. 

"What on earth — " Wynne was beginning, when 
back came the Frenchman, driving before him a ter- 
rified Celestial, whose face was livid with fear, and 
upon whose snow-white clothing a brown, steaming 
stain was slowly spreading. 
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" Now, then," D'Estelle said sternly, whipping out 
a revolver and pointing it at the Chinaman's shrink- 
ing body, " you will answer me a few questions, my 
friend, or I'll put a bullet into the centre of that tea- 
stain." 

The Chinaman looked piteously at Lancing and 
Wynne, and spreading out his hands began a voluble 
protest. 

" Me under-steward," he gabbled ; " me leally good 
Chinaman — me cally tea to lily white lady — me no 
t'iefee — allee tea gone, allee cup bloken — " 

" Who sent you to listen at my door ? " interrupted 
D'Estelle with fierce impatience. 

" Me no listen," protested the Chinaman ; " me 
come lound comer — me meet great flying devil — allee 
tea gone — allee cup bloken — " 

"Peste!" hissed his captor, seeing the futility of 
further questioning, and unlocking and opening the 
door. " Get out ! The next time," he snarled 
viciously, " I'll put a bullet into your skirts before 
you get to the corner." 

"Velly good, velly good, allee Ught," gabbled the 
Asiatic, bolting out without unnecessary delay. 

D'Estelle locked the door again and dropped into a 
chair, his gleaming eyes and compressed lips telling 
of the hardly restrained temper boiling under his 
assumed calm. 

"I suppose you would think I'd suddenly gone 
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mad," he said with an unpleasant sneer, "or that I 
was making a dash for the shore." 

" The latter," said Lancing bluntly. 

" Thanks," returned D'Estelle with a cynical smile. 
" I'm afraid you underestimate the charm of your 
society." 

Lancing's blue eyes flashed dangerously; but 
Wynne stepped in before the millionaire had time 
to reply. 

" You caught the wrong man, didn't you ? " he 
asked easily. 

" Not at all," returned D'Estelle bitterly ; " but he 
was too smart for me. That's the sort of game I've 
been at for the last fortnight. I am continually 
watched and spied upon, night and day. My life has 
been attempted on three different occasions — though 
the plan of the scoundrels has each time been so 
fiendishly ingenious that my death would have seemed 
to be the result of an accident ; and I dare not take 
food or drink except in the dining saloon, in company 
with the other passengers." 

" Good gracious ! " ejaculated Wynne. " No wonder 
you look rattled." 

" I've hardly slept at all for the last five nights," 
D'Estelle went on irritably. " I heard that rascal 
move outside the door just now, and I was nearly 
quick enough to catch him, but not quite. I saw 
his skirts disappearing round the angle of the 
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corridor, and I made certain of getting him in the 
straight ; but as I flew round the corner at full tilt 
he met me with a tea-tray in his hands, coming 
from the opposite direction, and there was a general 
mix up." 

" But he's not of the same breed as the chaps who 
murdered Schalmalath," Lancing objected. 

" Schalmalath, Schalmalath! who's that?" asked 
D'Estelle, looking keenly at the American. " Oh, 
you mean the old villain who was murdered in your 
house, I suppose. He's not," he went on; "but 
amongst this coolie crowd some of those devilish 
priests are lying perdu, and this fellow is simply one 
of the many spies set to watch me and report to 
them. However," shrugging his shoulders, " I was 
speaking of this ancestor of mine to whom I indirectly 
owe all the pleasant time I am having. As I think 
I said, he got safely away, and eventually returned to 
France; but Debrette was never heard of — he evi- 
dently perished amongst the mountains — and the 
diamonds, of course, were lost with him. In the 
extremely unlikely eventuality of Debrette's re- 
appearing, however, my ancestor in his will carefully 
left to his son his own interest in the two gems. 
That will is in my possession. I want you to under- 
stand clearly that I am the lawful inheritor of my 
ancestor's property; and since Debrette, so far as I 
can ascertain, died without heirs, the diamonds. 
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whenever or wherever found, would most undoubtedly 
be my property. Do you allow that my contention 
is just ? " 

"Unquestionably," returned Lancing without hesi- 
tation ; " provided always that you could be certain 
that the stones were those taken by Debrette and 
your ancestor." 

"Of course," agreed D'Estelle testily. "The rest 
of my story I shall compress, as it is really less 
important. I have lived in different quarters of the 
globe," he resumed, " and for many years in Burmah 
and Siam. It was while conducting an expedition, 
fitted out for the exploration of the vast jungle- 
choked ruins of those mysterious countries, that I 
first heard of the wonderful eyes of the dragon god 
of the rock temple to which these relentless enemies 
of mine belong. The conviction grew upon me that 
these eyes were my ancestor's diamonds, and I finally 
resolved to see them at least, and to secure them if 
possible. Without wearying you with details, I may 
say at once that I waa successful, and that I fled 
over the mountains to China, and then down the 
Yang-tse-kiang to the coast. I crossed to Hong- 
kong, where my sister awaited me ; and there I had 
the maddening misfortune to lose my treasure in a 
street scuffle." 

Wynne smiled. " I took a hand in that," he said ; 
"and I must confess that I owed you a grudge for 
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cutting off as you did and leaving me to struggle 
with one of your assailants." 

"Was it you?" cried D'Estelle, leaning forward, 
and speaking for the first time without an under- 
current of hostility. "How can I thank you, and 
how can I express my regret at forgetting — -in my 
eagerness to pursue the rascal who was making off 
with my hardly-earned fortune — the imminent peril 
in which you were placed ! " 

" What did you do after that ? " asked Wynne. 

" For some days I lost all trace of the jewels, and 
then by a lucky chance I learnt that the man who 
had stolen them had been seen loitering about the 
harbour just before a vessel bound for San Francisco 
had left the port, and that he had not been seen 
again. li was only a desperate hazard, but I re- 
solved to take it ; and as soon as I could get a vessel 
I followed to San Francisco, arriving there a couple 
of days before that upon which I had the pleasure of 
meeting you. What followed after that, in the main, 
you know." 

" Had you told me this story — " began Lancing, 
and then he paused. He realized, when he came to 
think of it, that it was only because D'Estelle's tale 
was corroborated by Schalmalath's manuscript that 
he and Wynne were certain that it was, at any rate, 
substantially correct. 

D'Estelle laughed derisively. " I don't think you 
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would," he said. There was a long minute's silence. 
" I reckon it's up to you to make the next move," he 
said, imitating the American's idiom. "I should like 
to know with what intention you have followed me 
across the Pacific. Was it to have me arrested ? " 
— with biting sarcasm. 

" No," answered Lancing, taking a cheroot from 
his case and lighting it ; " we knew that was of no 
use, or we could have arranged for your arrest by 
cable." He smoked for some minutes, with evident 
appreciation of the fine flavour of his cigar. " What 
do you intend to do with the diamonds ? " he asked 
suddenly. 

D'Estelle smiled a little wearily. " If I can 
manage to keep alive till I reach London," he said, 
" I believe that I shall be able to dispose of them 
advantageously to a diamond merchant of my ac- 
quaintance, and I have a plan which should enable 
me with anything like ordinary luck to outwit these 
priests in spite of their cunning." 

" Yes ? " prompted Lancing. 

Before replying, D'Estelle opened the door quietly 
and looked out. " I am not going on with this 
vessel," he said in a low tone, when he had closed 
and locked the door again ; " though I have arranged 
things so that I shall be allowed to occupy this berth 
till the very last moment. In this way my enemies 
will be carried on to Shanghai, and I shall remain 
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quietly at Yokohama till the next Empress liner leaves 
for Hong-kong. I shall pick up my sister there, and 
take passage at once for England." 

As he finished speaking the sound of a brazen 
gong came stealing softly to their ears. D'Estelle 
uttered an exclamation, and his face whitened. 

" You had forgotten that," said Lancing. 

" True, I had forgotten that," answered the French- 
man dully. 

" What is it, anyhow ? " asked Wynne. 

"You will possibly think me mad when I tell 
you," replied D'Estelle ; "the thing seems so absurdly 
improbable. It is the sound of the great gong which 
summons the priests of the Temple of the Dragon 
God to worship. Wherever those diamonds go that 
sound will follow them, guiding the pursuing priests 
to the place where the stones are concealed." 

" How is it done ? " asked Wynne. 

"I cannot tell you that; nor do I suppose that 
any European could do so — these Asiatics are past 
masters in arts and mysteries of which we have 
hardly the faintest glimmering of knowledge. I 
suppose one of the priests at the temple wiU be lying 
in a trance, as we call it, and by some occult means, 
akin to what we call clairvoyance, is able to locate 
the diamonds hour by hour and day by day, and to 
communicate his knowledge to his colleagues. Then 
the great gong is struck, and by some wonderful 
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system, utterly unknown to modem science, the 
sound is propelled through the air to become audible 
only in the immediate neighbourhood of the gems." 
He shivered involuntarily. "Yes, I had forgotten 
that," he repeated sombrely. " They will get upon my 
track again at Hong-kong." 

" How much do you expect to get for the stones ? " 
asked Lancing quietly. "Don't answer unless you 
care to," he added. 

" Oh, I haven't the slightest objection," returned 
D'Estelle. " The Hope diamond, the only blue 
diamond with the value of which I am acquainted, 
is, I believe, slightly larger than these of mine, and 
the cutting is perhaps finer ; it is valued at twenty- 
five thousand pounds. I am of opinion that I should 
be well within the mark if I valued my gems at 
thirty thousand pounds." 

" One hundred and fifty thousand dollars," mur- 
mured Lancing. " It is a long price. Look here," 
he said in a crisp business tone, " I'll give you one 
hundred thousand dollars for the stones." 

" You'll give me one hundred thousand dollars for 
them ! " D'Estelle exclaimed in astonishment. " Ah ! 
I see," he cried, a light breaking upon him : " you've 
followed me across the Pacific to buy the gems, is it 
not?" 

" That's what," agreed Lancing tersely, biting hard 
on his cigar to control his excitement. 
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" But are you not afraid ? " asked the Frenchman 
softly, eyeing him keenly. 

" Not much," returned the Yankee, hitching into 
sight the butt of a heavy revolver. " I'll give you a 
hundred thou' for the diamonds, and not a cent more. 
Is it a deal ? " 

D'Estelle sat for several minutes without replying, 
his knitted brows showing that he was anxiously 
weighing the proposal. When he did speak he asked 
the question which Lancing, who was naturally 
truthful, dreaded above all others. 

" Why are you so eager to buy the stones ? " 

The American flushed a dull red. " I don't see 
that I am called upon to answer that question," he 
said. "You have two gems which I have seen and 
wish to purchase, and for which I oifer you an 
exceedingly good price. It is up to you to take it 
or leave it." 

Wynne, who under his assumption of indifference 
was intently watching the Frenchman's face, saw its 
lines harden with incipient obstinacy and suspicion. 

" I haven't the slightest doubt," he remarked with 
a humorous twinkle, " that Mr. Lancing will be only 
too proud to answer that question if and after the 
jewels are accepted." 

The expression on the Frenchman's face changed, 
as if by magic, from suspicion to good-humoured 
contempt. 
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" I'm sure I wish you every happiness," he said 
formally ; " though I should hesitate before myself 
making so grim and ill-omened a present. However, 
that is your affair ; you may have the diamonds 
at the price you name. Have you the money 
with you ? " 

" I can give it you in bills," returned Lancing. 

The Frenchman nodded, and as Cyril counted out 
the money he opened the front of his shirt and pulled 
out a small wash-leather bag attached to a slender 
gold chain. 

" If you'll take my advice," he said grimly, hand- 
ing chain and bag to Lancing, "you'll wear them in 
the same place." 

Lancing opened the bag, shook out the stones, and 
examined them with the eye of a connoisseur. 

" Yes, they're all right," he said at last, replacing 
them in the bag and securing them as the Frenchman 
had suggested. " And now I reckon we'd best make 
tracks while the daylight lasts. I've no violent wish 
to be aboard this vessel after nightfall." 



CHAPTER X. 
thorburn's vigil. 

To Lancing's immense chagrin, the engines of the 
Chameleon developed a serious defect during 
the run from Yokohama to Hong-kong ; and though 
her engineers made there some temporary repairs, it 
became evident, long before she rounded the Horsburgh 
Light and bore up for Singapore, that she would have 
to make a rather lengthy stay in the Lion City, while 
her machinery was thoroughly overhauled. 

"It's a great nuisance," Lancing grumbled; "but 
Kellett, the chief engineer, told me before we 
started that the H.P. cylinder was not altogether 
satisfactory, and begged me to give him a couple of 
days to overhaul things generally. However, there's 
not much harm done. We can catch one of the P. 
and O. boats at Singapore ; and Raynor can take the 
yacht home again when the repairs have been effected." 

They found, on arrival at Singapore, that the next 

steamer for Calcutta would leave in three days' time ; 

so they were perforce coBapelled to kick their heels in 
a.7oo) 8 
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impatient idleness in the meantime. They decided to 
take up their quarters in one of the fine hotels over- 
looking the esplanade, and to while away the period of 
waiting by whatever sight-seeing there was to be done 
in and about the island. 

Professor Treuwald had disappeared into the Raffles 
Museum, where he had plunged with ardour into the 
examination of the unique collection of Asiatic 
antiquities which it contains, and whence he had to 
be rescued almost by main force at nightfall. 

Mayne and Thorburn and M'Arthur had gone ofi" 
early in the morning of the second day to visit the 
bungalow of a French shipping agent, with whom 
they had struck up an acquaintance the day before ; 
and Wynne had taken Lancing with him to visit the 
governor. Sir Robert Bruce, who was an old friend 
of Eric's father. 

Sir Robert's welcome had been very hearty and 
cordial ; and though they had not, of course, told him 
of their quest, the name of D'Estelle had cropped up 
during the conversation. 

" Let me warn you," Sir Robert said, very 
earnestly, "to have no dealings of any kind with 
Raymond d'Estelle. He is a thoroughly unscrupulous 
and, unfortunately, a very able rascal." 

"He's an uncommonly good-looking fellow, too," 
commented Lancing. '' I'd very much like to know 
more about him." 
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" I'll tell you what I know," Sir Robert responded ; 
" and that is probably as much as is known to any 
one, for the man's movements are mysterious and his 
motives obscure." 

" You do not think, then, that the mere desire for 
wealth is the mainspring of his actions ? " asked 
Wynne. 

Sir Robert shook his head emphatically. " No ; he 
is eager enough to get money by any means whatever, 
but I believe he has some purpose in view for which 
he needs a considerable capital. But I will tell you 
my story. This man's father, Philippe d'Estelle, was 
the grandson of a French Smigrd who fled for shelter 
to England during the Terror, and was a man of con- 
siderable education and culture. I became acquainted 
with him rather more than thirty years ago, when he 
was secretary to the governor of Province Wellesley. 
It was discovered, however, that he was carrying on 
an illegal traiEc with one of the native states — Behor 
■ — in prohibited drugs, and he was dismissed in dis- 
grace. He at once made his way to the court of the 
Rajah of Behor, and succeeded in winning his esteem 
and favour to such an extent that he actually married 
the rajah's daughter, and for some years virtually 
governed the country. 

"The mother of this girl was a Spanish mestizo 
of wonderful beauty, but somewhat shady antecedents, 
whom the rajah had met some twenty years before 
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iu Manilla, and whom he had induced to become his 
wife. She was a woman of volcanic temper, domineer- 
ing and revengeful ; and it is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that she bitterly resented the preponderat- 
ing influence her daughter's husband exerted in the 
state, and bent her whole energies to the task of 
thwarting his plans and undermining his position. 
After a long and hard struggle for supremacy she at 
last succeeded, and D'Estelle and his wife had to flee 
the country. They came to Singapore, not altogether 
destitute ; and D'Estelle, as was natural in a man of 
his conspicuous though perverted ability, soon won 
for himself a recognized position as a shipping agent 
and broker. But the fellow seemed to be incapable 
of running straight, and he began to be suspected 
once more of smuggling goyah and opium for the 
Chinese residents. 

" His career, however, came to a sudden and tragical 
ending. His wife, who had inherited her mother's 
beauty, had also inherited her passionate, jealous 
temperament, and her quarrels with her husband 
were both frequent and violent. At last, in an 
uncontrollable outburst of jealous rage, she stabbed 
him to the heart and threw herself into the creek." 

The governor paused and relighted his cigar. 

"Raymond d'Estelle and his sister were the 
children of that ill-starred marriage, I opine ? " said 
Lancing. 
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Sir Robert nodded. " Not a very promising 
ancestry, eh ? And yet, for a number of years, the 
two youngsters seemed to shape well. The boy, 
Raymond, was sixteen or seventeen years of age when 
the death of his parents occurred, and F61icie was 
perhaps two years younger, and already remarkable 
for her dark, glowing beauty. One of the wealthiest 
of the English residents, who pitied their forlorn 
condition, took the two orphans into his own house, 
and secured for them the best possible tuition, finally 
taking the boy into his counting-house. From the 
very first Raymond d'Estelle proved himself the 
possessor of very uncommon intellectual powers, and 
before he was twenty-three years of age was already 
an acknowledged expert in Eastern Asiatic languages, 
laws, religions, customs, and legends. Some articles 
from his pen concerning the wonderful ancient 
architectural remains of the island of Java — far more 
wonderful, I may say in passing, than anything India 
has to show — attracted such widespread attention 
that he was invited to become a member of the 
expedition then being organized by the Royal Asiatic 
Society for the exploration of the ruined ' wats ' of 
Cambodia and the jungle - smothered cities of 
Burmah." 

" Then that, at least, was true," commented Lancing. 
" He told us that he had been engaged in the explora- 
tion of the ancient cities of Burmah." 
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" He would not tell you, though, that he was guilty 
of a flagrant breach of confidence in connection with 
the expedition — actually selling to a French newspaper, 
for a very considerable sum of money, private papers 
and reports which he had clandestinely copied, robbing 
his colleagues of the whole of the kudos attaching to 
their great discoveries. When the identity of the 
informant was at last made known, Singapore speedily 
became too hot to hold him, and he formed the daring 
project of presenting himself with his sister at the 
court of their grandfather, the Rajah of Behor. The 
grandmother having died in the meantime, they were 
received by the old man with open arms. 

" That is perhaps six years ago, and in that short 
time the name of D'Estelle has become associated with 
all manner of crafty, unscrupulous operations, particu- 
larly with regard to the smuggling of prohibited 
drugs into Chinese ports. But the man's enthusiasm 
for research is apparently as strong as ever, and he 
has still the astonishing effrontery to write articles — 
wonderfully able articles, I must confess — upon his 
discoveries and speculations. Sometimes he will 
disappear for months together, and not even the 
clever Chinese spies, who are exceedingly difficult to 
hoodwink, have any notion whatever of his where- 
abouts." 

" And you believe that these disappearances are 
purposeful and significant ? " asked Wynne. 
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"I do. I believe he is trying to work out some 
gigantic scheme — to compass some tremendous end," 
replied the governor ; " everything seems to point 
that way. Lately, too, he has won his way into the 
good graces of the King of Siam, and I am confidently 
awaiting developments which may not improbably 
affect the ultimate fate of that decaying kingdom." 

" I reckon he seems to make things hum," Lancing 
remarked. 

" Well," said Wynne, rising, " we will promise you. 
Sir Eobert, to have, if possible, no further dealings 
with this D'Estelle ; and we must thank you for your 
warning, and for your interesting story. Some day, I 
hope, we shall again be permitted to call upon you, 
when, I believe, we in our turn shall have a tale to 
tell which will be well worth the hearing." 

As they were carried rapidly back to their hotel, 
through the noisy streets with their chattering poly- 
glot crowd of almost every Asiatic and European 
nationality, and afterwards, when they sat in the cool 
of the evening watching the gay stream of smart 
equipages which thronged the esplanade beneath their 
balcony, the personality of D'Estelle obtruded itself into 
their thoughts and conversation. Had they seen the 
last of him, they wondered ; had they shaken off com- 
pletely the malign interference of that agile and 
suspicious mind ? 

" Max still clings to his belief that D'Estelle will 
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follow us by hook or by crook, and find out what we 
are after," Wynne mused. " But even if he did so, 
I cannot see that we need concern ourselves about 
him." 

" By his own showing he is not persona grata with 
the priests of the Dragon Temple," Lancing commented. 
" I cannot see that he can get in our way." 

" Hallo ! " cried Eric, looking round. " What sort 
of a show is this ? " 

Wynne's exclamation was called forth by the ap- 
pearance, at the end of the long, shadowy balcony, 
of three dancing-girls swaying rhythmically as they 
advanced, and waving their arms gracefully to their 
own low chanting and to the sound of a small gong 
beaten energetically by a stalwart Chinese coolie who 
brought up the rear. The women came on till they 
were within a few feet of their audience of two, and 
then performed a series of wonderfully sinuous gyra- 
tions, casting languishing looks from their almond- 
shaped eyes at the two young men and crooning their 
curiously monotonous song. 

" Throw them some small change, and send 
them away, Wynne," said Lancing at last. " The 
girls are well enough, but I don't like the 
bounder with the gong. — Hi, there ! " he called 
irritably. " Stop that infernal racket ! Stop beating 
that gong ! " 

The coolie at once placed his hand on the shining 
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brass and stilled the vibration, his impassive face 
showing no emotion either of disappointment or of 
anger ; and bidding the girls pick up the coins thrown 
to them by Wynne, prepared to take his departure. 

The next moment, however, he had stiffened sud- 
denly, like a pointer marking game; for throbbing 
through the cool evening air, distinct and musical 
above the rattle of carriages and the squabbling of 
Kling gharry-drivers in the esplanade below, came 
the deep, booming note of a mighty gong. 

Lancing and Wynne, almost spell-bound, watched 
the man as he turned slowly towards them, his face 
transfigured with an almost insane and half- incredulous 
joy and exultation. For an electric instant he looked 
as if he would throw caution to the winds and leap 
upon them ; but the menacing gleam of the steel 
barrel of the revolver which Wynne drew ostentatiously 
from his pocket as if to examine the lock, brought him 
to his senses. Calling to the girls, he salaamed and 
retired. 

The two friends sat for some time without speak- 
ing ; then Lancing rose with a rueful laugh. " We're 
going to have a lively time, I reckon," he said. 

"I confess I'm at sea this time, though," said 
Wynne in perplexity. "It was evident, of course, 
that he recognized that confounded gong sound, and 
knew just what it meant ; but how on earth can he 
have gained his knowledge ? " 
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" Oh, I expect he's one of the same precious gang," 
remarked Lancing. " When they lost the scent in 
Canton, they no doubt divided, some following one 
likely trail and some another. This fellow has 
probably, in fact almost certainly, adopted his clever 
disguise so that he may have opportunities of visiting 
the European hotels which would be impossible to 
almost any other class of native. I'd give a good 
deal to know how he'll begin." 

" Look here," said Wynne impulsively. " Hand 
the wretched things to me, old man. I'm — " 

" Thanks," interrupted Lancing a little dryly. " I'll 
see it through, now that I've put my hand to it. 
Not," he hastened to add, feeling that he had been 
a little ungracious, " that I don't very heartily 
appreciate — " 

" That's all right," interrupted Wynne in his turn, 
rising lazily. " It's about time those other fellows 
were back, isn't it ? " 

Thorburn moved softly to the open window and 
looked out over the silent, deserted esplanade to the 
wide harbour and roadstead beyond, where the riding 
lights of the vessels lying at anchor were paling before 
the first mysterious ghostly gleam which foretold the 
coming dawn. The noises of the day would not 
begin for an hour yet, at least; and the widespread 
city, with its thousands of every race and colour and 
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creed, slumbered peacefully. The Norseman drew in 
great draughts of the cool, sweet air with a feeling of 
thankfulness that his vigil would soon be over. 

Separated from his own room merely by a heavy 
silken curtain was the chamber in which Lancing 
slept in entire ignorance of the untiring watch that 
was being kept over his slumbers ; for, knowing that 
he would at once veto any such precaution, his friends 
had unknown to him quietly arranged that during 
each of the three nights of their stay on the island 
one of them should stand on guard in this room, 
which had previously been assigned to Wynne. 
Wynne himself had watched during the night before, 
and nothing had happened ; but they did not allow 
this to induce them to relax their vigilance, for, as 
Treuwald said, it was possible that the fanatical priest 
or priests wished to lull them into a false security. 

But in this dim, eerie hour of the early morning 
Thorburn began to think that, after all, Cyril and 
Eric might very possibly have been mistaken — that 
the man's start of surprise at the weird sound of the 
distant gong was probably quite natural, and that 
they had misconstrued his simple wish to ask them 
for an explanation of it. 

"I should think that was it," he commented in 
a soft whisper, stifling a yawn ; " and a terrible 
fright the poor devil would get when Wynne pulled 
out his gun. Ah, what's that ? " 
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From the room beyond there had come to his ears 
the sound of a soft thud, and in an instant he had 
crossed to the doorway. Cautiously pulling aside the 
curtain, he looked into the shadowy bedchamber ; but 
everything was as perfectly quiet and undisturbed as 
when he had looked in scarcely a quarter of an hour 
before. At the opposite side was the great mosquito- 
proof cage of muslin, with its strong framework of 
wood and its tightly-fitting door, under which stood 
Lancing's bed and the little table upon which lay his 
revolver and the book he had been reading after 
slipping between the sheets. His teading-lamp was 
just flickering to extinction; but its light was suiB- 
cient to reveal the young American sleeping calmly 
with his face turned to the room. From his post of 
vantage Thorburn, while himself hidden, could see 
into every corner and recess of the millionaire's 
room, from the slowly-waving punkah, controlled by 
a cord passing through a hole above the door to the 
punkah-wallah seated outside in the corridor, to the 
broad windows that gave upon the balcony running 
along the hotel front ; but all was peaceful as before. 

" Possibly a rat," he thought at last, " or even 
Lancing throwing his arms about; everything is 
right, at any rate." 

Dropping the curtain, he sat down on the side of 
his bed, and let his thoughts wander back to San 
Francisco and Olga Treuwald. 
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" How lonely she must be ! " he thought regret- 
fully, as her graceful figure and sunny brown hair 
seemed to stand out from the shadows around him. 
Then his mind went forward to the joyous meeting 
when success should have crowned the efforts of the 
adventurers, and he lost himself in golden dreams of 
the happiness in store. 

Thorburn brought himself up with a jerk ; he had 
actually nodded ! An unaccountable drowsiness was 
creeping over him— an almost irresistible desire to lay 
his head on the cool pillow behind him and drift into 
dreamless repose. With a supreme efibrt of will he 
dragged himself to his feet, crossed to the open window 
and took a deep breath of the sweet outside air. 
He felt an instant relief, and was about to pull back 
the French sash and step into the balcony, when he 
heard a soft but unmistakable footfall in the adjoining 
room. The sound completely and thoroughly aroused 
him, and with every muscle tense and every sense alert 
he raised the portiere and sprang into the chamber. 

Almost at the same instant the sun shot up from 
his couch of waters in the east, and the full light of 
the tropical day glared into the room, showing to the 
young Norseman the immediate and terrible danger 
of his charge. In the very act of opening the door 
of Lancing's mosquito-tent was a brawny naked 
figure, its long pigtail coiled closely round its head, 
and a deadly Malay kris grasped in its left hand. 
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With a shout Thorburn threw himself upon the 
would-be assassin and thief, who turned swiftly to 
meet him, and aimed a sweeping blow at him with 
the ugly knife — a blow which would have ended the 
struggle ere it had well begun had not the Norseman 
seen it coming and leapt aside with an agility astonish- 
ing in one of his height and bulk. Seizing one of 
the light rush-seated bedroom chairs, he rained blow 
after blow upon the Asiatic, driving the man steadily 
before him into a recess opposite the window, where 
he hoped to pen him until assistance arrived. He 
realized with a pang of keen self-reproach that in his 
fit of unpardonable drowsiness he had put down upon 
his bed the revolver he had pulled from his pocket at 
the first alarm ; and he knew that the rascal in front 
of him was fully aware of his unarmed state, and was 
preparing for another effort to rush him and get in 
a disabling blow. 

" Lancing ! " he shouted at the top of his voice. 
" Lancing ! Wake up, man, and help me to secure 
this fellow." 

But Lancing slept on. Even as the Asiatic, 
throwing up an arm to guard his head, sprang at 
him like a wild cat, Thorburn wondered at the 
amazing soundness of his friend's slumber in all 
the racket and turmoil going on within a few feet 
of him. But he soon had work enough in hand to 
occupy all his thoughts. Hearing the sound of 
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approaching footsteps and voices as Wynne and the 
others ran towards the room, followed at a respectful 
distance by guests and manager and servants, the 
thief made another and more determined attempt to 
break away. Dropping suddenly on all-fours, he 
sprang forward under Thorburn's guard, making 
a fierce upward cut, which Max barely parried by 
a lightning-like kick that sent the knife flying 
through the air. The assassin, however, never 
paused in his rush ; and as the Norseman swung 
round with the force of his kick, the naked body 
hurled itself at him and floored him like a ninepin. 
In falling he clutched at the sinewy ankle speeding 
past him, and brought down its owner with a 
tremendous thud. Half rising, he flung himself 
upon the writhing, twisting figure, and tried to pin 
it under him. But the oiled body slipped through 
his hands like an eel, and the man staggered to his 
feet just as the door was burst open and Wynne, 
M'Arthur, Mayne, and Treuwald ran in. 

With a snarl of rage the Asiatic sprang for the 
open window; but Thorburn, in one last desperate 
effort to hold him, flung himself after him and seized 
the massive coils of hair piled on the fellow's head. 
As he grasped the queue he gave a sharp cry of pain, 
for the cunning rascal, knowing that this was the 
only possible holding-place for any one who tried to 
capture him, had crammed it with needles before 
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setting out on his quest : but in spite of the pain 
Thorburn held on as the man flung himself over the 
parapet of the balcony. 

" Quick, Wynne ! " he gasped ; " catch hold of his 
arms through the railing. Oh, confound it ! " he 
cried, staggering backwards. The whole structure of 
hair and cord and needles had come away in his hand, 
and the thief had dropped at least fifteen feet to the 
ground, rolling over and over with the force of his 
fall. Picking himself up, apparently unhurt, as the 
lower doors and windows disgorged a crowd of 
pursuers, he ran like a greyhound towards the 
Malay quarter, gaining at every stride, and finally 
plunging into that intricate tangle of streets and 
lanes and bazaars where pursuit was hopeless. 

" Well, I've got a souvenir, anyhow," said Thor- 
burn grimly, examining his trophy when he had 
detached it from his bleeding fingers. "This thing's 
false, of course, which proves that he's no Chinaman, 
I should imagine." 

" Is that fellow Lancing still asleep ? " cried 
Wynne, looking over at the bed where the 
American still lay perfectly oblivious to all around 
him. " I say, old man," he called, entering the cage 
and shaking Lancing by the arm, "isn't it about 
time you got up and took a hand in this little 
game ? " 

The millionaire muttered something incoherently, 




In the very act of opening the door was a 
brawny naked figure. 
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and turned upon his side with the evident intention 
of resuming his interrupted slumber. 

" Let me look at him," said Mayne, a note of 
anxiety in his voice. He pushed up the lid of one 
of the sleeper's eyes and looked at the pupil under- 
neath. "Yes," he said sharply, turning to the 
others, " he's been drugged." 

" Drugged ! " they echoed stupidly. 

Philip gazed round the room with an air of 
perplexity. " How's it been done ? " he muttered. 

A cry from Treuwald caused them all to start and 
look where he was pointing. On the floor alongside 
the mosquito-cage was scattered perhaps a handful of 
rice, and to this the professor was pointing with 
evident triumph. 

" It's a common enough Chinese trick," he ex- 
plained. " These rice grains, which the fellow doubt- 
less threw in half an hour before he himself ventured 
into the room, are impregnated with a drug so potent 
that any one in the room sinks into a slumber so deep 
that no noise will wake him ; and the thief can rob 
him with absolute impunity. You would yourselves 
have felt its influence before this had you not been so 
powerfully excited." 

It was some time before Mayne succeeded in 

arousing Cyril, whose language was sufficiently 

vigorous when he had grasped the whole details of 

the attempt which had been made upon him. 
(i.roo) 9 



CHAPTER XI. 
THE COUGHING COOLIE. 

" ^~^ OME out upon the balcony," said Lancing, 
V_^ rising impatiently from the dinner -table. 
" There is some semblance of privacy there, and we 
can talk without the certainty of being overheard." 

Eric Wynne frowned thoughtfully as he followed 
his friend from the brilliantly lighted dining-room to 
the cool and shadowy balcony overlooking the most 
fashionable part of the " City of Palaces." The house 
in which they were lodged in Chowringhee, the Euro- 
pean quarter of Calcutta, had been placed at their 
disposal by its owner, a friend of Wynne's at present 
on duty at Simla. But comparatively private and 
secluded as they were in comparison with life at a 
hotel, the ever-present crowd of native servants, glid- 
ing without noise or warning through the curtained 
doorways at all hours of the day and night, irritated 
Lancing beyond endurance. 

" I almost wish we'd gone on with Thorbum and 
the others," Wynne remarked, as he seated himself in 
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a comfortable cane chair and pulled out his beloved 
briar. " Waiting about here suits neither of us, I 
fancy." 

" It's not so much the waiting that sets my nerves 
on edge," Lancing growled, biting off the end of a cigar; 
" it's the uncertainty as to when and where those ras- 
cally priests will make their next attack — that and 
the sound of that confounded gong. There it is again," 
he added irritably, as the musical clangour stole softly 
through the rumbling of ox-carts and the shrieking 
of kites fighting for garbage in the street below. 

The terrible racking cough of one of the coolies 
somewhere below them grated on their ears, and was 
followed by the sound of the man's hubble-bubble as 
he tried to gain comfort from the glowing weed. 

" That poor beggar's days are about numbered, I 
reckon," commented Lancing. "Did you ever hear 
such a bark ? " 

" It's quite common in India," Wynne answered 
thoughtfully. " I don't think it is so significant 
as it sounds. These fellows really feel the cold at 
night-time much more than we do; and yet they 
lie about anywhere with only their heads mufiled 
up and the rest of them practically uncovered." 

" I wonder how Thorburn and Mayne and Brian 
are getting on up at Dibrughur," mused Lancing, 
changing the subject abruptly. " It was pretty 
lucky for us that one of the very few purchasable 
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tea-gardens in Assam happened to be in the market, 
wasn't it ? " 

" Rather," Wynne assented heartily. 

" You see," continued Cyril, " Thorburn was in 
Assam before, some years ago; and it was really 
his suggestion that I should purchase the garden 
and send him up to manage it. He will engage 
labour, buy seeds, and set the whole concern going. 
I cannot lose much over it," he ruminated, his 
commercial instincts coming uppermost. 

"It was a bright idea of his to take Brian and 
Philip with him," Wynne remarked. " No one could 
possibly suspect Brian of any ulterior motive ; and I 
should fancy that by this time he has disarmed any 
suspicion in the minds of the officials up at Sadiya, 
while Mayne will be an absolute godsend in such a 
fever-haunted hole." 

"There's Nicholson up at Sadiya," Lancing com- 
mented dubiously. " He's the man I'm most afraid 
of." 

" Nicholson ? " 

" Yes, the Government agent, you know — one of 
the most efficient of a thoroughly efficient lot; the 
man who knows the Abors, Nagas, Mishmis, Miris, 
and Khamtees as I know the five fingers of my hand ; 
the man who has kept order for years on one of the 
most difficult frontiers in your empire, I reckon." 

" Why should he interfere with us ? " asked Wynne. 
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" It's his business to interfere with anybody who 
may stir up mischief amongst the tribes," Lancing 
answered ' sententiously ; " to say nothing of China 
and Tibet. He has to keep an eye on missionaries, 
explorers, prospectors, hunters, and any other variety 
of meddling idiot trying to cross the frontier." 

Wynne laughed. "Your category's comprehensive," 
he said. " How do you propose to outwit this argus- 
eyed individual ? " 

"'Argus-eyed' is a good description of him," 
Lancing went on gravely. " He's got paid spies 
amongst most of the tribes, I understand, and any 
venturesome individual wandering into debatable 
country awakes one morning to find himself in the 
benevolent custody of a section of the frontier 
guard, and is gently shepherded back to British 
territory." 

" How are we to evade him, then ? " Wynne asked 
again. 

" By getting a good start," Lancing answered with 
energy. " The garden is taken in Thorburn's name, 
as you know ; and after settling down and making 
things hum a bit, our three friends will launch out 
socially, and make themselves at home as if they 
intended to become permanent residents. When they 
consider that all suspicion — if any exists — has been 
disarmed, they will send down and invite us to come 
along for a month's shikar." 
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" Sounds well," Wynne agreed. " What then ? " 

" We shall hunt over the jungle between the river 
and the Miri country for a week or two, gradually 
extending our range, and trying to establish friendly 
relations with the Miris. Then one fine morning — 
well, you can imagine the rest." 

They sat silent for some minutes, their thoughts 
going forward to the conclusion of the hazardous 
quest which had already brought them half over 
the globe and through many dangers. The con- 
sumptive cough from below, harsh and long-continued, 
broke the spell. 

" I wish that beggar would set up his tent some- 
where else," grumbled Cyril. " He's worse than an 
Irish banshee." 

" Where's the professor to-night ? " asked Wynne. 

" Where he's been all day, probably," Lancing 
answered with a half-laugh. "He set ofi" this morning 
for the Indian Museum as eager as a schoolboy off for 
the holidays — had some big pot amongst the Hindus 
to meet." 

" He's a singular being," mused Wynne. " I 
sometimes wonder what was his object in joining 
our expedition ; it certainly was not the treasure 
that tempted him." 

" No," Lancing agreed ; " he's working some little 
scheme of his own, I believe. Still, I'm exceedingly 
thankful he's with us," he added warmly. 
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Wynne looked at his friend curiously, and again 
the anxious frown gathered on his forehead. 

"He has some method of his own of influencing 
these Asiatics, or of imposing his will upon them," 
Lancing resumed after a pause. " The way in which 
he controlled that coolie crowd on the steamer when 
fire broke out during the night was almost super- 
human. The captain could talk of nothing else till 
we reached Calcutta." 

"It bade fair to be a very ugly panic," Wynne 
commented. 

" I suppose you know how the fire originated ? " 
Cyril asked. 

" No," exclaimed Wynne, startled ; " I understood 
that it Was a complete mystery." 

" I kept it to myself," said Lancing sombrely ; " but 
the fire was started with the deliberate intention of 
isolating me from the rest of the ship's company and 
passengers." 

" I say ! " cried Cyril in genuine alarm. " You 
must not get such notions — " 

" I'm not a panic-stricken madman, if that's what 
you mean," retorted Lancing sharply. " You fellows 
kept such a close watch over me," he went on, more 
equably, " that those murderous ruffians could not get 
near me, and the fire started in the empty berth next 
to mine was their last desperate ruse to catch me 
alone. It would have succeeded, too, had I not, in a 
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fit of restlessness, wandered into your berth for a smoke 
and a chat. You remember ? " 

Wynne nodded reluctantly, and then opened his 
mouth as if about to speak. Changing his mind 
again, he drew a long breath and sat silent. 

" I'm going to see the opening of the Doorga-Pooja 
to-morrow at the Temple of Kali," he said at last, with 
an effort. " Will you come ? " 

" I suppose it's one of the sights," Lancing mused 
dubiously. " One ought to do it, and we might never 
be here again at the end of September. All right, I'll 
come ; though I shan't promise to stay long, there's 
too much — What the dickens do you want ? " he 
shouted, suddenly wheeling round in his chair. 

Wynne sprang to his feet in alarm at the abrupt 
change of tone, and found Lancing glaring menacingly 
into the calm eyes of a native who stood like a brown 
statue immediately behind his chair. 

" Ag lav,, sahib," the man said quietly, with a deep 
salaam. Opening his hand, he disclosed a fragment 
of glowing charcoal. 

Lancing was about to answer furiously, when 
Wynne interposed. 

" Thanks," he said, taking the charcoal and laying 
it on the tobacco in his pipe, at the same time pressing 
Lancing's knee with his own. " You may go." 

The man salaamed again and turned to leave the 
balcony, when softly through all the indescribable 
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bustle and noise of the teeming city rang clear and 
vibrant the booming roar of a great gong. The Hindu 
started almost imperceptibly, and his eyes gleamed 
with excitement as he lowered them and glided softly 
away. As he stepped into the dining-room a spasm 
seemed to seize him, and hunching up his shoulders, 
he gave out the fearful barking cough which had 
distressed them earlier in the evening. Lancing and 
Wynne exchanged glances, and Lancing half rose ; but 
when he looked again towards the room the man was 
gone. 

For some time the friends sat silent. Each knew 
what the other was thinking, but neither cared to 
put it into words. At last the American got up 
with a short laugh. 

" I'm not so mad as you thought a moment or two 
ago, you see," he said bitterly. 

" You think he's set to spy upon us ? " asked 
Wynne. 

" I know it," Cyril answered gloomily. " I had 
the fellow covered all the time from my pocket ; but, 
of course, to have shot him would have been simple 
murder — he's not one of the priests, you see — and 
in the eyes of other people the whole thing would 
appear to be absurdly improbable supposition." 

" That's so," assented Wynne. " My thought is the 
same as yours — the man is undoubtedly a spy, and 
he knows the meaning of the gong, too, you would 
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notice ; but we have not a tittle of evidence against 
him. All we can do is to keep our eyes skinned and 
wait for the next move. By the way, I think you'd 
better give up the idea of to-uiorrow'd excursion ; it's 
a bit too risky, don't you think ? " 

" Oh, I'm safe enough in a crowd," Lancing answered 
impatiently. " Good-night." 



CHAPTER Xli. 
AT THE TEMPLE OF KALI. 

" "f T 7"E'LL get down here, I think," said Professor 

V V Treuwald, as the carriage approached the 
entrance to the bazaar-like alley leading to the court 
of the great temple. 

" What an enormous crowd ! " Wynne exclaimed, 
as they elbowed their way through the immense con- 
course of worshippers, all hurrying in the same 
direction. 

" What an infernal din ! " suggested Lancing 
rather sourly. 

The first rays of the morning sun fell obliquely 
upon the many-coloured turbans and garments of 
thousands of men, women, and children, whose brown 
faces and liquid dark eyes shone with excitement and 
religious fervour, and whose shrill voices made the 
indescribable clamour and hubbub characteristic of 
an Eastern crowd. The owners of the booths and 
bazaars with which the approach to the temple was 
crowded drove a noisy and thriving business in the 
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sale of figured bronze bowls and lamps and censers, 
bronze and wooden copies of the great image of the 
goddess, coiled and twisted snakes of brass, gay- 
coloured scarves and shawls, brazen gongs and bells, 
and huge masses of African marigolds and marguerites 
with which to decorate the victims about to be offered 
to the bloodthirsty deity. 

As the three friends gained a point whence they 
could observe what went on before the temple, a 
sudden instantaneous silence fell upon the vast as- 
sembly, to be succeeded almost at once by an even 
greater din than before. 

" The priests have emerged," muttered Treuwald. 
" The slaughter is about to begin." 

In quickly growing disgust they watched while 
victim after victim was led up to the priests, who 
branded each on the forehead with the red mark of 
Kali, decorated the trembling creature with flowers, 
and sprinkled it with water while dedicating it to 
the goddess. Attendants then led it away to one of 
the forked sticks planted before the temple, forcing 
its head into the crutch of the rude altar, and draw- 
ing up its fore legs out of the way. Water was then 
poured over it till it shuddered, thus proving that the 
sacrifice was acceptable to Kali. Then at a sign from 
the priests the official slaughterer, a tall, brawny 
individual, naked except for a loin-cloth, stepped 
forward, and bringing down his heavy knife with 
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tremendous force, lopped oif the animal's head at a 
single blow. 

" Ugh ! what a shambles ! " Lancing exclaimed 
in disgust. " Look here. I reckon I've had enough 
of this kind of thing to serve me for a generation. 
Suppose we get back to the carriage ? " 

" The horror of all this waste of life appeals to you 
then, when you witness the slaughter of the victims," 
Treuwald remarked dryly. "No" — as Lancing 
moved impatiently — '' I am not about to deliver a 
lecture on humanitarianism ; but you can imagine 
how terribly an orgy like this affects Buddhists, who 
believe aU life to be sacred ! But it is almost over 
— at least for to-day — and another phase of the 
degrading worship of these benighted beings is about 
to begin." 

There was a sudden rushing forward of the crowd 
to the bloodstained ground around the altars, and a 
frenzied struggle began for precedence in kneeling on 
the sodden earth and placing the neck in the fork of 
the sticks. 

" Pah ! " grunted Lancing. " I've had enough ; 
I'll go to some of the booths and try to pick up a 
curio or two. — No, don't follow me about, Wynne," 
irritably. " I'll wait for you near the entrance. I 
can take care of myself," patting his jacket pocket 
significantly. Without waiting for an answer he 
plunged into the crowd. 
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"We must follow him and keep him in sight," 
Wynne said anxiously. 

" I can understand how this constant surveillance 
must fret a nature like his," Treuwald remarked, 
as they threaded and pushed their way through 
the heedless multitude ; " but I must confess that 
his self-control is less than I had judged it to 
be." 

" He's determined to put this thing through," 
Wynne answered ; " and his anxiety is not so much 
on his own account as that he fears any check to the 
success of the expedition." 

" Why should he be so anxious ? He has treasure 
enough and to spare already." 

" So far as he is concerned," Wynne replied 
warmly, " I am certain that the romance and mystery 
of the quest far outweigh the hope of finding the 
treasure ; but, you know, he blames himself for Thor- 
burn's and M' Arthur's downfall, and he looks to the 
venture to square things up." 

" Perhaps you are right," the antiquary conceded 
thoughtfully. 

A repulsively dirty Yogi confronted them, holding 
out his bowl in claw-like fingers and whining for 
alms. A snake coiled round his neck r&.ised its ugly 
flat head from his hairless skull, and opened its jaws 
menacingly within a foot of Eric's face. With a 
shudder of disgust Wynne started back and turned 
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away. The next moment he gripped the professor's 
arm in sudden agitation. 

" Where's Lancing ? " he asked hurriedly. " I've 
lost sight of him." 

" There he is — why, he's gone ! " gasped Treuwald. 
"A moment ago he was standing chaffering before 
yonder big booth. Possibly he's stepped inside." 

With little ceremony they crushed through to the 
booth in question and looked in; but it was quite 
silent and empty. 

" Perhg,ps he has gone on towards the carriage," 
Wynne suggested. " It was that horrible Yogi who 
made me lose sight of him. I thought you would 
have kept him in sight, though," half reproachfully. 

" For the moment I had forgotten him," the anti- 
quary confessed with some confusion. " He has not 
come this way," he added decidedly, as they ap- 
proached the end of the avenue. " Let us try 
back." 

With growing alarm they retraced their steps 
towards the temple, where a great procession was 
now marching sunwise round the altar, the heads of 
the victims borne in front. A Hindu feeding a troop 
of chattering monkeys glanced sidewise after them as 
they passed, and throwing the last of his sweet cakes 
to his semi-human charges, followed them silently as 
a shadow. 

" What's that ? " cried Wynne suddenly, standing 
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still to listen. " There again ! " and calling to the 
professor to follow, he sprang into the crowd, forcing 
his way determinedly to a booth standing against the 
eastern wall of the temple court. As he entered, 
some one scuttled out at the side like a rat from an 
invading lamp ; and immediately afterwards the sound 
of a hacking, rending cough reached his ears, growing 
less and less distinct as its perpetrator hurried into 
the heart of the crowd outside. 

" Our friend of the hubble-bubble," commented 
Wynne, looking round the booth — empty save for the 
uncouth or curious articles offered for sale. " But 
where is Lancing?" 

The sound of a third shot came dully from some- 
where behind the booth; and springing forward 
Wynne snatched away the hangings at the back, 
disclosing a low but wide doorway let into the wall 
behind. There was no visible latch or handle by 
which he could open the closed door, but bracing 
himself for a mighty effort, he rushed against it with 
all his force, and crashed through into a wide hall or 
corridor beyond. The sound of excited and angry 
voices came from behind a curtain at the farther end, 
Lancing's unmistakable tones by far the most promi- 
nent, as he cursed and threatened in vigorous and 
idiomatic American. 

Picking himself up, Wynne was about to run 
forward, when be heard a soft, quick footfall behind 
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him, and felt the swish of a silken noose as it 
narrowly missed encircling his throat. Turning 
swiftly, he grappled with the Thug before he could 
make another cast. 

" It's you, my monkey-feeding friend, is it ? " he 
asked grimly, recognizing his assailant, who strove 
frantically to strangle him with his bare hands. 
" Well, I've no time to bother with you." 

Lifting the man by the waist, he flung him back- 
ward with all his strength. The Hindu's head 
crashed against the wall, and he lay inert. Dashing 
along the corridor, Wynne dragged aside the curtain, 
and burst upon an extraordinary scene. The room 
was evidently set apart as a sort of domestic shrine 
of Kali. At the other end sat a twelve-foot image of 
the goddess, her tongue protruding from her loath- 
some black face. Arranged in a semicircle before 
her were quite a dozen heads of sacrificed animals, 
each surmounted by a tiny lighted lamp. 

But though he unconsciously took in these details, 
Wynne's immediate attention concentrated upon the 
desperate struggle going on within a few yards of 
the idol. Lying flat on his back on the beaten earth 
was a naked Yogi, and clasped in his sinewy arms, in 
such a way that writhe and struggle as he would he 
could not break away, was Lancing. The American 
had, however, managed to reach his pocket and get 
out his revolver, and with it he was holding at bay 

(1.700) 1 
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four other men, who seemed satisfied to wait till his 
fast-ebbing strength should give them an easy victory. 
Clasped round the upper arms with his back to the 
Yogi's chest, he was straining up his head so as to 
keep his eyes on his assailants, while his wide-planted 
feet and elbows prevented the Yogi from rolling over 
with him. But it was evident that he was far 
spent; and as Wynne rushed forward with a 
shout his head dropped back in sheer weariness and 
exhaustion. 

A well-planted left and right sent two of the 
natives rolling, and before the others could throw 
themselves upon him, Eric was astride his friend, and 
had taken the revolver from his nerveless fingers. 
A shot fired over their heads sent the four miscreants 
scurrying behind the curtain; and without losing a 
moment Wynne dropped the revolver into his pocket 
and seized the Yogi's bony wrists. But great as was 
his strength, and though in his desperate attempt 
to release his friend he lifted both Lancing and the 
Hindu from the ground, he could not separate the 
man's hands, which gripped each other like steel 
hooks. 

" If you will have it you must," he muttered be- 
tween his teeth. Kneeling on the ground, he took 
one of the Yogi's arms in both hands, and with a 
sudden powerful twist snapped the bone between 
wrist and elbow. With a shriek of pain the fanatic 
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released his hold, and Lancing rolled free, gasping for 
breath, and quite unable to rise. A sudden rush 
from behind the curtain brought Wynne to his feet, 
pistol in hand. 

" Five of you," he remarked quietly, as they 
paused and hung back before the menacing revolver. 
" I dealt too gently with you, my friend," pointing 
his weapon at the monkey-feeding Hindu, who cow- 
ered and retreated. The two on the right, seeing 
his eyes turned away for an instant, sprang forward, 
swinging up their heavy Tibetan knives; but two 
shots from the revolver brought one down with a 
broken leg, and sent the other flying behind the cur- 
tain with a shattered wrist. The fall of one of their 
comrades and the retreat of another disheartened the 
rest; and as Wynne turned the shining muzzle upon 
them they fled helter-skelter, the wounded man hop- 
ping and crawling after them. 

A strangled cry from Lancing caused Wynne to 
spin round in alarm. He was not a moment too 
soon; for half lying on the American's chest, with 
one hand gripping his throat, was the Yogi, his eyes 
gleaming with hatred and ferocity. 

Bounding forward with a shout of horror, Wynne 
shot out his fist with every ounce of strength he 
could put into the blow, and catching the would-be 
assassin squarely on the angle of the jaw, rolled him 
over like a shot rabbit. 
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" Thanks, old man," gasped Lancing, struggling up 
into a sitting position ; " the heathen would have had 
rae comfortably strangled in another moment." He 
drew in long, panting breaths, while Wynne pulled 
out his flask, unscrewed the top, and poured a little 
spirit into the silver cup. 

" The man's got the arms of a gorilla," Lancing 
went on more evenly when he had swallowed a 
mouthful of the brandy. " I never felt anything 
like it. My arms and chest are bruised and numb 
as if they had been caught in the bight of a steel 
hawser. And look at his legs," shuddering: "mere 
useless, misshapen sticks." 

" Hist ! " whispered Wynne ; " some one's speak- 
ing out there. I wonder what the next move will 
be ! Have you any more cartridges ? this thing's 
empty." 

Lancing shook his head as he struggled to his feet. 
" I forgot to put any in my pocket," he said ; " never 
really expected to have to use them this morning." 

" Well, we must just make a dash for it," muttered 
Wynne. " Once outside we shall be all right. Are 
you feeling better ? " 

"I wish I could find something to hit with," 
grumbled the American, looking round the bare room. 

" They're having a long discussion," Wynne said 
uneasily. " I'll tiptoe to the curtain and see what 
they're after and exactly where they are." 
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Walking noiselessly across the room, he pulled aside 
a fold of the curtain and looked out. 

'' I say, Cjnril," he whispered wonderingly, drawing 
in his head again. " Come here ; it's the professor. 
I was beginning to be uneasy about him ; but there 
was no need, was there ? " 

" No need, by thunder ! " ejaculated Lancing. 
" He's talking to them like a father." 

For some minutes the two friends watched from 
behind the curtain the almost unprecedented spectacle 
of a man of European race controlling by sheer weight 
of intellect and personal power fanatical and revenge- 
ful Asiatics. 

The two wounded men sat against the wall, one of 
their comrades kneeling beside them and assisting 
them roughly to dress their hurts; but the others 
stood before the antiquary, listening with bowed 
heads as he talked rapidly and fluently. 

" How does he do it ? " whispered Lancing, as the 
old man paused. " Ah ! they're going to have their 
turn, I reckon," he added with some anxiety, as the 
men raised their heads and began to speak quickly 
and excitedly, their anger evidently rising as they 
went on, while the wounded men listened keenly, at 
times throwing in a passionate ejaculation. 

" We must rush out and protect him," Wynne 
muttered in alarm. "You take the one nearest us, 
and I'll take the other." 
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" Wait ! " Cyril interposed. " I don't think he's 
in danger. Listen ! " 

The wrangling, passionate voices had ceased as if 
by magic, and the antiquary was speaking again. 
As he spoke his voice gained in power, and his fragile 
form seemed to fill out and become almost majestic. 
The wounded men forgot their pain as they listened ; 
the eyes of all five were riveted upon the old man's 
face, and in their own faces gradually grew a look 
of incredulous joy and exultation. As the professor 
ceased and held up his hand for silence, there stole 
to their ears the deep, throbbing vibration of the 
mysterious gong. A moment of intense stillness 
followed, during which the group in the outer 
chamber maintained its listening attitude ; then once 
more the air pulsed and throbbed as with the echo of 
the former clangour. Another brief silence, and a 
third time came the ghostly vibration. For some 
reason unintelligible to the two watchers, the natives 
seemed to take this thrice-repeated signal as con- 
vincing proof of the truth of the words of the wonder- 
ful stranger. Salaaming with every mark of respect, 
they turned quietly away to assist their injured 
comrades. 

The antiquary walked slowly along the hall 
towards the curtain, his strange gray eyes still 
burning with mystic light. 

" Stay here ! " Wynne whispered as Lancing pulled 
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back the curtain. " They seem to have forgotten us ; 
but the sight of you might rouse them again." 

The old man maintained his quiet and dreamy 
demeanour till he had passed the curtain. Then he 
turned and caught Lancing's hand. 

" Unhurt ? " he asked anxiously ; and as Cyril 
nodded emphatically, he continued in a low but rapid 
undertone : " Come away at once ; we must not be 
found here when the owners of this place arrive from 
the temple." 

Stepping quickly behind the idol, he pulled aside 
the silken hangings and disclosed a doorway. " Has- 
ten ! " he urged, as Lancing paused at the side of 
the Yogi, now slowly recovering. " The crowd may 
disperse now at any moment, and these people will 
hurry back." 

" But have we not left the owners of the place 
in the outer hall ? " asked Wynne as they walked 
swiftly through silent, deserted rooms, and emerged 
into the quiet street beyond. 

"By no means," the antiquary answered. "Your 
assailants have no more right there than we have. 
But you are quite safe now," he added, slackening his 
pace and breathing more freely. "A few turns will 
bring us to our carriage." 

" How did it happen, Cyril ? " asked Wynne, 
mopping his brow, for the heat of the day was 
beginning to make itself felt. 
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" I was standing beside one of the booths," Lancing 
answered, " when a tall, thin native came out holding 
an exquisitely carved ivory idol — here it is," pro- 
ducing a magnificent specimen of Indian workman- 
ship — " which he offered me for a few rupees. I saw 
that it was a most wonderful bargain, and purchased 
it at once. ' Plenty more within, sahib,' the fellow 
said as I handed him the money ; and I followed him 
into the booth without suspicion." 

" Walked right into the trap, in fact," put in 
Treuwald grimly. 

"Yes — I might have known, I reckon," Lancing 
acknowledged, flushing a little ; " but the man seemed 
genuine enough." 

" He was our hubble-bubble friend of last night," 
laughed Wynne. 

" Sho — you don't say ! " ejaculated the American. 
" Well, I am a tenderfoot, there's no mistake. — Here's 
the carriage," he broke off. 

" Go on, Lancing," said Wynne, as they rolled away 
towards the esplanade. " What about that Yogi ? " 

" The Yogi ! " Lancing repeated with a shiver of 
disgust. " The very thought of him almost turns my 
stomach. I was chaffering with the first fellow about 
another piece of ivory, when I heard a strange shuffling 
noise behind me, and jump.ed round to see what it was. 
I had just time to catch sight of a horribly deformed 
naked being pulling its body along the ground and 
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dragging after it a pair of withered and shapeless 
legs, when it gathered itself up and made a grab at 
me. I went down like a ninepin, of course ; and 
before you could say ' Knife ! ' I was gripped round 
the upper arms and chest flat against the thing's 
body. As I fell I managed to pull out my gun, and 
though I couldn't depress it enough to fire at the 
Yogi, I kept the other scoundrels off with it." 

" But how on earth did he carry you into the 
house ? " asked Wynne. 

" He shuffled along on his back, using his head and 
his elbows." Lancing shuddered again as he spoke. 
" How a being so horribly withered in his lower limbs 
could have such giant strength in the rest of his body 
passes my comprehension." 

" Oliver Wendell Holmes notices a similar case in 
'The Professor at the Breakfast Table,"' Treuwald 
said quietly. "All the strength that should have 
been regularly distributed all over the body has been 
appropriated by the arms and torso." 

" Perhaps so," Lancing acquiesced. " It's uncanny 
anyway, I reckon. When he had got me into that 
horrible room he yelled for the others; and we had a 
pretty lively time till you appeared on the scene, 
Eric. I reckon my shots woke you up. I say, 
professor," he continued as Wynne nodded, " won't 
you give me your recipe for handling these natives ? 
it would come in mighty handy now and then." 
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The antiquary looked at him gravely. " Whatever 
power I possess," he said slowly, " comes from know- 
ledge — knowledge gained by the patient toil of more 
than half a century. I cannot impart it to you in a 
moment." 

" But I thought that Brahmins — " 

"These men are not Brahmins," Treuwald in- 
terrupted. " No person on earth could have influenced 
Brahmins as I influenced those men." 

" Well, then, those Buddhists — " 

"Most certainly not Buddhists," the antiquary 
broke in again, his face relaxing into a smile. " No, 
no ! " as Lancing attempted to speak. " I can only 
put it in this way. There are powers of the mind — 
powers of the soul, some people call them-^-almost 
entirely unknown to Europeans, but which have been 
assiduously developed and cultivated for centuries by 
Asiatic philosophers. Some of these powers — I speak 
with all humility — I have been led to discover ; 
and by their exercise I am able to influence the 
minds and in some measure to govern the wills of 
those whose light is not so clear. Have I made it 
plain ? " 

" We'll let it rest at that," Lancing conceded, with 
a short laugh. "At any rate, I owe you sincerest 
thanks for — " 

" Don't mention it — don't mention it," Treuwald 
interrupted again. " Now, if you will kindly put 
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me down here I shall be obliged. I have an appoint- 
ment at nine o'clock." 

" Quite clear, Wynne, wasn't it ? " Lancing laughed 
as they watched the professor's bowed but agile figure 
entering the wide portal of the Indian Museum. " The 
man becomes more of a mystery every day." 

"It's uncommonly fortunate he came with us," 
Wynne said thoughtfully, " though I grow more and 
more certain that the treasure had little to do with it." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



NEWS OF d'eSTELLB. 



" ' I ""WO days more, and we shall leave this deadly 

X. dull hole and go up to Dibrughur," said 
Lancing, stretching his long arms in a contented 
yawn. 

"That's good news," Wynne commented heartily, 
recharging his pipe. " I've seldom myself been so 
sick of any place, and I'm specially glad for your 
sake, Cyril. Waiting doesn't agree with you," he 
ended with a humorous twinkle. 

" If it hadn't been so important that we should do 
nothing to attract notice, we could have had a good 
time in the hills," Lancing said regretfully. "There's 
no end of game up there." 

" You don't seem to have found it so monotonous, 
professor," Wynne remarked, turning to the anti- 
quary, who was poring over a manuscript literally 
crumbling with age. 

The old man looked up at him over his spectacles. 
" I've seldom spent a more profitable fortnight," he 
said thoughtfully. 
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" Look here, sir," Lancing broke in abruptly, 
setting down the cooling drink he had just mixed for 
himself. " I want to make a suggestion ; but I'm 
half afraid of offending you, and I shouldn't like to 
do that, I reckon." 

He paused and drank from his glass. 

" What is your suggestion ? " asked Treuwald, 
taking off his glasses and looking keenly into the 
young American's anxious face. 

" It's just this," Lancing answered with unusual 
diffidence. " We're going into goodness knows what 
of privation and danger ; it's ten chances to one 
against our ever getting through ; and I don't believe 
you care a fig about the treasure." 

The antiquary nodded with the slightest suspicion 
of a smile. 

" Well now," continued Cyril argumentatively, 
" what earthly need is there for you, at your age, to 
go through such peril and hardship ? If anything 
should happen to you, I should never forgive myself, 
and I should never dare to face Miss Olga again. 
You have already done the lion's share of the work, 
I reckon, and — " 

" I shall not accompany you," the antiquary put in 
quietly. 

The avowal was so unexpected that for a moment 
Lancing could only gasp. 

" I'm delighted to hear you say so, sir," he 
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exclaimed when he could command his voice again. 
" The certain discomfort and privation, to say nothing 
of the constant danger — " 

" Tut, tut ! " interrupted Treuwald with some im- 
patience. " What do dangers and privations matter 
to a man of my age ? At the worst they can only 
hasten by a few months what is inevitable. I shall 
not accompany you — I shall precede you ; though 
I have grounds for hoping that I shall not need to 
turn aside to visit the temple." 

Both Lancing and Wynne stared at him in 
amazement. 

" There is one other reason why you should weigh 
well the advisability of taking such a journey," said 
Wynne earnestly. 

" If you refer to my granddaughter," said the old 
man, " she is in perfect safety with her mother's people 
at Monterey. The wrench would have to come soon, 
you know, in any case," he said a little wistfully. 
" I am getting old." 

They sat for a long time in silence after this, 
the antiquary bending over his parchment, and the 
two young men busy with thoughts of their Ex- 
pedition. 

" What did you mean when you said you would 
precede us, professor ? " asked Lancing at last, 
breaking the heavy silence. 

" I'll tell you about it," said Treuwald briskly. 
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turning towards them. " I suppose you've heard of 
the Brahmo-Somaj ? " he asked. 

" Sort of Hindu sect, isn't it ? " asked Lancing. 

"It would be more correct to call it a great 
spiritual awakening," rejoined the antiquary. " It is 
one of the most remarkable religious movements of 
modern times, and its influence on Eastern thought is 
already almost incredibly great. With one of its 
most enlightened adherents I have for the last two 
years been ik constant communication, and I will 
confess . to you that the hope of meeting him and 
conversing with him face to face was one of the 
greatest inducements to my undertaking this long 
journey. During the past two weeks we have 
examined together the foundations and tenets of the 
great religious faiths of the world ; and we have 
arrived at conclusions so remarkable, and fraught 
with so tremendous possibilities for the spiritual 
uplifting of the whole human race, that we felt that 
we dared not keep the knowledge to ourselves." 

The antiquary's voice died away to a whisper, and 
for some time he sat silent, his long, white hand 
clasping his brow -as he leant upon the table at his 
side. His voice was still low and dreamy as he began 
again. 

" There are in the world," he said, " almost entirely 
unknown to the bulk of the human race, beneficent 
intelligences with marvellous spiritual powers. At 
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times they meet together to discuss means of raising 
and benefiting mankind, and some of the greatest 
spiritual advances in the world's history have resulted 
from their deliberations. After most anxious thought 
and careful consideration, my friend and I have put 
ourselves into communication with them ; and we 
have been summoned to meet them at a monastery in 
Eastern Tibet, there to lay before them the results 
of our researches." 

" But the danger and toil of such a journey ! " 
Wynne ejaculated. 

"There is no danger," Treuwald answered quietly. 
" For the next two months I shall be in appearance, 
dress, speech, and habits an Asiatic of the Asiatics. 
This course I shall take only in order that my medi- 
tations shall not be disturbed as we pass through 
the border tribes. With those to whom we go race 
and language matter less than nothing ; they are 
above and beyond all such superficial distinctions." 

" You will ascend the Brahmaputra ? " asked 
Lancing. 

"Yes, as far as the Brahmakund; then I shall 
traverse the Mishmi country to Batang. At the 
Brahmakund I hope to meet with some of the priests 
of the Temple of the Dragon, and to arrange for 
your reception there, and, if possible, an escort for 
you through the hills." 

" Jehoshaphat ! " cried the American. " You do 
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make the pace, professor. How can you arrangfe all 
that ? " 

" I have sent a message to them," Treuwald replied. 
" No, no, not in that way," divining Lancing's 
thought. " I am not able to communicate with them 
by telepathy ; we are not in sympathy. My 
messengers are some of the men who attacked you 
near the Temple of Kali. They are what might be 
called minor priests of the Dragon Temple." 

" You astonish me ! " Lancing's voice corroborated 
his words. 

" There is nothing so very astonishing about it 
after all," the antiquary protested. " I was able to 
convince them that your intention was to restore the 
lost jewels, not to keep them ; and that they would 
best serve the interests for which they had made 
such great sacrifices by expediting your approach to 
their temple. While I was speaking there came the 
signal for their recall — three consecutive strokes 
upon the gong." 

" Ah, that was the meaning of it ! " Wynne 
exclaimed. " I take it then, professor, that for the 
present we are to be free from those little attentions 
of which we have grown so tired." 

The antiquary nodded. " If you can elude the 
British officials and pass safely through the hill 
tribes," he said, "you will most certainly be per- 
mitted to deliv'er the jewels to their owners; but 
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whether you will ever be allowed to return is the 
matter concerning which the priests and I shall have 
to deliberate at the Brahmakund." 

This was a new thought to the others, and it 
gave them sufficient food for reflection. 

" When are you expecting Fraser, Cyril ? " asked 
Wynne, changing the subject, and mentioning the 
name of the chief officer of Lancing's yacht, who had 
been left at Singapore with directions to discover 
whatever he could concerning the movements of 
D'Estelle and his sister. 

" He should have been here two days ago," 
Lancing answered with " some uneasiness. " You will 
remember that he wired me that the D'Estelles had 
arrived at Singapore, and were believed to be coming 
on here." 

Wynne gave a slightly puzzled assent. " You told 
him in reply to start for Calcutta at once,^ didn't you ? " 

" I did," answered Lancing briskly. " You see, it 
was no use keeping him longer at Singapore; his 
work there was done, and there's a very important 
job ready for him here. I hope he'll take it, or we 
may have to alter our plans somewhat." 

The others looked at him expectantly, and Lancing 
was about to tell them to what part of their scheme 
he referred, when a soft-footed native servant lifted 
the curtain and entered. With a deep salaam he 
presented to Lancing a salver bearing a slip of paper. 
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" He has arrived," said Cyril, reading the note. — 
" Show him up," he continued to the servant. The 
Hindu salaamed again and withdrew. The three 
friends sat without speaking as a quick, firm tread 
ascended the stair and came along the corridor. The 
curtain was swept aside, and Fraser entered. He 
was a handsome, well-set-up fellow of twenty-eight 
or thirty, with keen gray eyes and a healthy, sun- 
burnt face. His expression, however, was that of a 
man who has a difficult interview before him. 

"You sent for me, Mr. Lancing," he said, coming 
to a standstill in the middle of the room. 

Lancing nodded. " Sit down," he said, pointing 
to a chair. "I expected you a couple of days ago. 
Did you lose the boat ? " 

" I came on in the Ville de Rouen,'" the sailor 
answered, flushing as he sat down. " Your message 
didn't seem to indicate that there was any special 
hurry." 

" Well, there wasn't really," Lancing conceded ; 
"but I thought you would take the P. and 0. boat 
which left Singapore the day after you would get 
my wire. I sent for you because I need a thoroughly 
reliable man, and you've never failed me yet." 

The first officer's face relaxed a little. 

" Did the Ville de Rouen put in to Calcutta ? " 
asked Treuwald, a little maliciously, as Fraser lighted 
the cheroot Lancing offered him. 
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" No ; she went on to Chandarnagar," Fraser 
answered, flushing again. 

" Chandarnagar ? " commented Lancing slowly. 
" That's the French place up the river, isn't it ? " 

Fraser nodded as he pulled at his cheroot. Then 
he took it from his lips and sat looking at the 
burning end. 

"Mademoiselle d'Estelle came in the same boat," 
he said, still with his eyes on the smouldering 
tobacco. " I thought you'd like to know." 

" Thanks," said the American dryly. " It's in- 
teresting to me, I allow. Is she staying at Chandar- 
nagar ? " 

" She's taken rooms there," Fraser returned. 
" Look here, sir," he broke out suddenly, raising his 
head. " I've told you this because it was your due, 
but I want to tell you right here that I'm not the 
man for the job you've given me ; and I cannot go 
on with it, even if I lose my post on your yacht. I 
cannot do this spying business; it makes me sick." 

He rose as he spoke, and reached for his hat. 

'' You're a bit sudden, I reckon," Lancing said 
with a laugh. " Sit down again. I'm offering you 
work now much more to your liking." 

The sailor subsided unwillingly, and Lancing 
plunged at once into what he had to say. 

"You wish to throw up your work for a reason 
with which I can sympathize," he said. " No man 
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likes to spy upon a woman." Fraser crushed his hat 
between his hands. " But I'm not going into that," 
Lancing continued. " Do you know of a place called 
Dibrughur ? " 

" Up in Assam. I've heard of it. Why ? " 

" I want you to take charge of my tea-garden 
there." 

" Tea-garden ! " ejaculated Fraser. " I know 
nothing about the management of a tea-garden." 

" No ; but you know a considerable amount about 
the management of men," countered Lancing, "and 
it's men I want you to manage. I want you to 
gather together, one or two at a time, ten or twelve 
really reliable fighting men — there's plenty of the 
right stuff here in Calcutta — time-expired Sikhs, and 
that kind of thing. You take me ? " 

" On a tea-garden ? " asked Fraser incredulously. 

" The tea-garden will be a sort of base," Lancing 
replied. " I want you to get the men there, and to 
keep them well in hand, so that the British authorities 
shall know nothing about them." 

" The garden is to be a base," commented the sailor 
thoughtfully. " You're going into the hills, then ? " 

" I reckon we are," returned Lancing slowly ; " and 
we're going, if possible, without a flourish of trumpets. 
You'll have a fairly good time at the garden," he 
went on. " I'm engaging a thoroughly good under- 
manager for you — an Eurasian — who knows every 
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bit of the work ; so that you will have leisure for 
any amount of shikar in the jungle." 

" I don't understand," Fraser pondered. 

Lancing looked questionmgly across at Wynne and 
Treuwald, who both nodded acquiescence. 

'' I'll make it clearer to you, Mr. Fraser," he said, 
turning again to the sailor. " Wynne, Mayne, Thor- 
burn, M' Arthur and I are going on an extremely 
perilous journey into the Abor country to the north- 
east of Assam. We've got a reason for going, and 
we think it a fairly good one. Now, D'Estelle and 
his sister alone know what we're after; and if 
D'Estelle can cut in before us, or hamper us in any 
way, or make it warm for us as we return, he'll do it 
with very great pleasure. We've no use for his atten- 
tions, however, and I'm asking you now to take com- 
mand of a post which he must pass before he can 
annoy us. Is it clear ? " he asked quizzically. 

" I think so," slowly. " I'm to look out for 
D'Estelle, and prevent him from following you." 

" That's your whole duty," Lancing answered. 
" You can do it any way you like short of breaking 
the law — we don't want that — ^but I'll leave it to 
your own ingenuity. Will you take it ? " he asked, 
leaning forward. 

The first oflScer looked up with a return of his 
boyish frankness. 

"I'll take it gladly, sir," he said heartily. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

UP THE DIHONG. 

" T T TE'RE going to have trouble," Lancing said 
V V anxiously ; " he's not accepted the present, 
and Masu's coming back." 

The five adventurers had landed from their canoe, 
and were watching with some anxiety the attitude of 
the crowd of Abors who had swarmed out from the 
village at their approach, and from an interview with 
whom the half-caste Miri interpreter was slowly re- 
turning. For five days they had pushed on up the 
great river, and until now had met with no really 
serious check. The simplicity of their plan of pro- 
cedure had undoubtedly greatly contributed towards 
its success. They sought out rather than avoided 
the native settlements, believing in the maxim that it 
is safer to march boldly forward into a village and 
demand hospitality than to camp near it. 

Masu, the interpreter, then went forward to inter- 
view the chief, addressing the astonished native by 
name, and asking to be led into the presence of the 
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priests who had come to escorfc his masters to the 
Temple of the Dragon, and at the same time handing 
over to him, for his kindness in lodging the friends of 
his masters, a handsome present of such trifles as are 
loved by all the hillmen. He always pretended to 
have great difficulty in grasping the fact that the 
priests had not arrived ; and the apparent conster- 
nation and dismay of the five white men, when he 
returned to them with the ill news, generally suc- 
ceeded in disarming the chief's suspicions, as the 
generous gift had already disarmed his hostility. 

It was easy after this to obtain his permission to 
stay for the night, in the hope that their guides might 
arrive in the morning ; and abundance of rice and 
poultry could usually be purchased of the villagers. 
In the morning Masu had another talk with the 
chief, and delighted him with another present, finally 
getting his permission for the party to go forward to 
the next village, the name of which and of its chief 
he was careful to ascertain. 

The plan had answered excellently while they 
traversed the country of the Miris, a comparatively 
good-natured and peaceable tribe; but it had already 
become evident that the Abors were not so easily to 
be hoodwinked. On the previous evening Masu had 
experienced some difficulty in allaying the distrust of 
their hosts, who had actually sent a runner to the 
next village to ascertain if any news of the priests 
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had been received there, and who had very grudgingly 
allowed them to penetrate farther into the hills in 
return for a present such as probably no chief of the 
tribe had ever before had given to him. 

The chief had assured them, however, that they 
would not be permitted to pass or even to stay at the 
next village, which was practically a Tibetan outpost ; 
and as they witnessed Masu's unsuccessful attempt to 
propitiate the villagers, they began to fear that they 
must, after all, abandon their quest. Had it not been 
for their good fortune in securing the services of the 
half-caste, they could not have progressed even so far 
as the point they had attained. 

Masu had not been very willing to undertake the 
duty of guide and interpreter to the expedition, 
having all a Miri's dread of the warlike Abors ; and 
the fee he had demanded was a heavy one, but 
hitherto he had proved himself worth every rupee of 
it. He had come down from the Brahmakund with 
a short note from Treuwald, telling them that the 
professor had with great difficulty obtained the con- 
sent of the priests to their approaching the Dragon 
Temple, and that he and his fellow-devotees were 
setting out for Batang. 

The old man had advised them to commence their 
journey at once, though he regretted that he had not 
been able to obtain from the priests a definite promise 
that an escort would be sent to meet them. At the 
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foot of the note he had added : " Secure the services 
of this man as interpreter and guide ; he is thoroughly 
efficient and trustworthy." 

" Chief, he not hear — he not let speak," Masu said 
as he reached them. " He velly angly ; say we must 
get out. Man flom last night chief — he there." 

" Will he not take the presents, Masu ? " asked 
Wynne. 

The half-caste shook his head. " He say he take 
if he want." 

" Oh, can he ? " Lancing retorted grimly. " There 
are two words to that, I reckon. Look here, Masu ; 
try him once more. Pass out that second packet, 
Brian ; that ought to fetch him. Make him under- 
stand," he continued, turning to the interpreter, " that 
we are not at all afraid of him, but that we wish to 
stay in his village as guests and friends for to-night, 
paying liberally for food and lodging." 

The Miri turned without hesitation and retraced 
his steps up the hillside to the shouting and gesticu- 
lating crowd gathered before the village. As he 
drew nearer the noise increased, and several bows 
were bent threateningly. 

The appearance of the hillmen was certainly not 
at all prepossessing. Though of fair height, their 
huge muscular legs and disproportionately large hands 
and feet gave them a squat and ungainly look. Wide 
mouths filled with stained and uneven teeth, small 
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oblique eyes and high cheek bones and yellow skins 
completed their personal charms, while the single, 
sleeveless, shirt-like garment they wore added nothing 
to their gracefulness. The extraordinary diversity of 
their head-gear was the most remarkable feature of 
their dress. Most of them carried bows and arrows, 
swords, and spears. 

" I have done wrong in sending the lad back," 
muttered Lancing, as the chief, brandishing an ugly 
Tibetan sword, stepped out to meet Masu. " Cover 
that fellow, Wynne; you're about the best shot 
amongst us. Take the rascal with the basket head- 
dress. Max ; and you the fellow with the yak's tail 
hanging from his hat, Phil. Have the canoe pushed 
off, Brian, and the paddles ready ; we may have to 
make a dash for it." 

" He's taking the present, I believe," Majme said 
in a low tone, as the chief lowered his weapon and 
beckoned Masu to advance. 

" I'm not so sure," growled Lancing. " Ah ! the 
treacherous brute ! " he shouted the next moment, for 
the Abor had without warning plunged his broad 
knife into the Miri's breast. At the same instant 
Wynne's rifle cracked out, and the murderer fell 
forward upon his victim. 

" He was just a second before me," Wynne groaned. 

" Back to the canoe ! " commanded Lancing. 

The movement was instantly detected by the hill- 
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men, who, recovering from their momentary panic, 
rushed forward with blood-curdling yells of rage. 

" Now ! " cried Lancing. The four rifles cracked 
out together, and four Abor warriors fell head- 
long. The crowd wavered. " Again ! " commanded 
the American. " Tumble in, now," he cried, as the 
Abors broke and fled to cover. " Paddle right across 
to the other side." 

A few badly aimed arrows fell around them as 
they left the bank ; but, paddling strongly, they were 
soon out of range. The opposite bank consisted of a 
perpendicular cliff rising several hundred feet above 
the river, absolutely unscalable, and without a break 
of any kind so far as they could see. 

" Shall we go on, or shall we turn back ? " asked 
Lancing, when they had crossed the stream, paddling 
hard against the strong current. "The fat's fairly 
in the fire now, I reckon ; every hillman between 
Assam and Tibet will consider it a sacred duty to 
arrange for our speedy demise." 

" We cannot turn back," Wynne answered calmly, 
pointing to perhaps a couple of dozen Abors running 
like the wind on the opposite bank. " You remember 
the canoes we passed this afternoon moored amongst 
the bushes ? " 

" There are more of them running up to the blufi^ 
ahead of us," Thorburn said. " They evidently intend 
to hold us till the canoes come up." 
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The bluiF of which he spoke jutted out from the 
western bank far into the stream, sensibly decreasing 
its width ; and its crest was soon crowded with 
shouting hillmen armed with bows and arrows and 
throwing-spears. 

" Well, what do you think of it ? " asked Lancing, 
speaking over his shoulder to Wynne, who plied a 
vigorous paddle behind him. 

" Downstream there's no chance whatever," Eric 
answered cheerfully ; " and if those beggars on the 
rock had rifles, there'd be no chance ahead. As it is, 
I think that by hugging the eastern side we shall 
pass just out of range." 

" Then ahead it is," said Lancing ; " and put your 
backs into it. When we get within range, Brian," 
he added to the young Irishman, who sat in the bow, 
"lay down your paddle and empty your magazine 
amongst them. I reckon you won't do them much 
damage, but you'll drive them back some, and spoil 
their archery." 

In spite of their imminent danger, the others 
laughed heartily, Brian himself joining in ; for the 
journalist's shooting was notoriously bad. 

Although smooth-flowing and deep, the river ran 
with a strong cuiTent; and it was some minutes 
before M' Arthur's first shot rang out. A shower of 
splinters flying from the brow of the cliif showed 
that his aim had not been better than usual; but 
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most of the Abors, shouting and gesticulating on the 
crest, ran back in alarm. His second shot carried 
away the wonderful erection borne as a head-dress 
by one of the boldest and most vociferous of the hill- 
men, and caused quite a stampede. 

" Well done, Brian, my boy," shouted Thorburn 
when he could command his voice. "Your practice 
is improving every shot." 

" Keep it up, M' Arthur," said Lancing ; " don't 
give them time to recover. Try to scare that bounder 
lying on the extreme point." 

But the bounder in question was not to be scared ; 
and though M'Arthur fired three wide shots at him 
as the canoe gradually drew nearer to his post of 
vantage, he remained stubbornly immovable. Spring- 
ing suddenly to his feet as the canoe passed the 
point, he discharged an arrow which passed through 
the sleeve of Thor burn's jacket and buried itself in 
the gunwale of the canoe. But before he could fit 
a second arrow to the string a lucky shot from 
M' Arthur's rifle got him in the leg and brought him 
to the ground. Swinging round the headland the 
canoe entered a mighty gorge or canon, the perpen- 
dicular walls of which shot up without ledge or 
crevice to a height of fully five hundred feet, the 
altitude increasing as the great cleft swept away into 
the mighty mountain mass ahead, of which the rocky 
promontory was evidently the talus. 
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" Put down the rifle, Brian, and take your paddle," 
cried Mayne, a note of intense anxiety in his voice. 
" Take off your jacket at once. Max," he continued, 
speaking to the Norseman, who sat immediately in 
front of him. " I must see your arm." 

" I'm all right, Philip, thanks," replied Thorburn ; 
" the arrow went through my sleeve without even 
grazing the skin, so far as I can feel." 

" We must be absolutely certain," said Mayne with 
the same undertone of alarm ; " the arrows of the 
Abors are poisoned with bikh ; death would result 
from the tiniest scratch. Take off your coat at 
once, Thorburn, or I shall slit the sleeve from 
shoulder to wrist." 

As he spoke he took from his pocket a small case 
of instruments, and selected a pair of surgical scissors. 

" You're a confounded nuisance, Mayne," grumbled 
the Norseman with serene good-temper ; " but I sup- 
pose you mean well. There you are, then," rolling 
up his shirt-sleeve and exhibiting a magnificent limb, 
muscular as a blacksmith's and white as a lady's. 
'' Not even a pin-prick — is there ? " 

In the rapidly waning light Mayne examined the 
arm with the most minute care. 

" You have not been touched, thank God ! " he said 
at last, drawing a long breath of relief, and replacing 
the case of instruments in his pocket. His evident 
anxiety sobered them all with the thought of what 
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might have been ; and for a long time they laboured 
on in silence, forcing the canoe against the stream 
farther and farther into the gloom of the gorge. 

A distant chorus of yells from behind caused them 
to look back ; and they dimly saw sweeping round 
a point half a mile astern of them several large 
canoes filled with men paddling with desperate energy. 

" We're in for a lively time," commented Lancing. 
" How many left-bank tributaries have we passed 
since leaving Dibrughur, Eric ? " 

" Three," Wynne answered. " We turn off up the 
fourth, according to the Frenchman's directions." 

" If we can reach it before these fellows come up, 
we may perhaps find some likely ledge or gully 
where we can make a stand." 

" There's a waterfall or race of some kind ahead 
of us," said M'Arthur ; " I've heard the sound of it 
for some time." 

Now that a name was given to it they all recog- 
nized the peculiar, low, but persistent murmur as the 
voice of falling water, evidently still many miles 
ahead of them. 

" One would think that the fourth tributary must 
run into the main stream below that fall or cataract 
or whatever it may be," Thorburn argued ; " other- 
wise the Frenchman would have mentioned it." 

"There's sense in that, Max," said Lancing more 
hopefully. " Are they gaining, Wynne ? " 




A few badly-aimed arrows fell around them. 
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" I think not," Wynne decided, straining his sea- 
trained eyes through the gloom behind them. "I 
can distinguish them only by the faint gleam of 
their paddles as they lift them out of the water ; but 
they seem still at least half a mile astern." 

" Good ! If we can keep up this pace we may 
even yet shake them off. Great Scott, how hungry 
I am ! " • 

The others laughed sympathetically ; they had 
eaten nothing since midday. 

" We shall probably have to try some of that 
concentrated rubbish to-night," Lancing resumed. 
" I was tired enough of the eternal chicken and rice ; 
but they did at least fill up vacancies — the other 
stuff won't." 

" There's a packet of chocolate handy," Wynne 
suggested. " I'll serve you out a ration," shipping his 
paddle and breaking open the waterproof covering. 

" Must be a mighty big fall in front, from the row 
it's making," said M' Arthur, his mouth full of choco- 
late. " One has to begin to shout to be heard 
above it." 

It was now so intensely dark that some care was 

needed to avoid running the canoe against the sides 

of the gorge, which sprang perpendicularly from the 

water's edge; and as they paddled on, the voice of 

the waterfall increased to a thunderous roar, through 

which shouted words were barely audible ; but still 
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no sign appeared of the embouchure of the longed- 
for tributary. The five lads paddled on grimly, 
though their motions had become almost automatic, 
and the consciousness of all except Wynne and Thor- 
burn was concentrated upon the rhythmic rise and 
fall of the broad paddles. 

Wynne leant forward and spoke into Lancing's 
ear. " The moon's risen," he said ; " there's a frieze 
of light along the top of the western wall. When 
she swings round to s'uth'ard, she'll show up this 
gully from end to end." 

Lancing nodded. He knew what Wynne meant: 
they would be a clearly-defined target for the arrows 
of the hillmen behind them; and though many of 
the Abors would fall before the magazine rifles with 
which the adventurers were armed, the end of it all 
could scarcely be doubtful. 

Something brushed past Wynne's shoulder as he 
sat back again — something that, brave as he was, 
gave him a momentary chill down the spine; for 
he knew that it was an arrow, and that the hillmen 
had gained steadily upon them until they were now 
within range, though in the blackness entirely in- 
visible. For a moment he was tempted to lay down 
his paddle and return the shot; but he knew that 
the flash of the rifle would draw upon the canoe a 
shower of poisoned arrows, some of which would 
certainly find their mark.. While he hesitated as 
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to what course to take, his glance, travelling forward, 
fell upon what appeared to be a broad bar of sUver 
stretching from side to side of the ravine about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of them. 

Leaning forward again, he shouted into Lancing's 
ear : " The fourth tributary's just ahead. Can you 
persuade the others to get up a spurt till we reach 
it. The Abors have gained upon us, and have begun 
to shoot into the dark at random." 

Lancing looked up dully ; but when his eyes fell 
upon the silver streak in front, his lethargy vanished 
in a moment. Leaning forward he spoke to Philip, 
who in turn leant forward to Thorburn, who, with 
M 'Arthur, however, was already aware of the bar of 
moonlight and knew its meaning. 

The effect upon their spirits of the new hope of 
escape from the apparently interminable gorge showed 
itself at once in the quicker and stronger beat of their 
paddles ; and when they reached the embouchure of 
the tributary and swept out into the moonlight, they 
were considerably beyond the range of the arrows 
of their pursuers, whose view-halloo came faintly 
to their ears through the thunder of the still distant 
waterfall. 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE COMING OF THE PRIESTS. 

THE ravine into which the canoe had been 
turned was of no very great width, and the 
stream flowing through it was shallow and rapid. 
Rocks showed here and there in the moonlight above 
the race of angry water, necessitating careful handling 
of the canoe. One of these rocks, about four hundred 
yards within the gorge, was so large as to form 
almost a small island. Wynne's quick eye noted the 
peculiar shape of the great chunk of stone, the west- 
ward edge of which stood higher than its general 
level, forming a sort of breastwork ; and he at once 
decided that their stand must be made here ; for the 
panting breath and erratic strokes of Lancing and 
Mayne showed that they had come almost to the 
end of their endurance, while Brian was in a state 
of complete collapse. 

The interposition of the great mass of the hill 
between themselves and the waterfall shut out a 
considerable portion of its terrific din, so that by 
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dint of shouting Wynne was able to make his plan 
known to the others. Passing the great boulder on 
the south side and bringing the canoe into the centre 
of the stream, at Wynne's command they ceased 
paddling, holding water only suflBciently to allow 
their frail vessel to drift quietly down till she 
touched the rock with her stern. With sailor-like 
promptitude and agility Wynne sprang out upon the 
broad, dry surface of the little island, holding the 
mooring-cord of the canoe ; and one by one the 
others followed him, their faces glistening in the 
moonlight and their breath coming in quick gasps. 

" Now, Max," shouted Wynne, " catch hold and 
lift her bodily upon the rock." 

They had barely completed their task when a 
hoarse shout from Lancing told them that their 
pursuers had reached the mouth of the tributary and 
were coming doggedly in after them. 

" Pity we're in such bad form for shooting," 
growled Max, as Wynne and he laid themselves down 
side by side behind the rocky bulwark, Lancing and 
Mayne and M' Arthur staggering after them. 

" We can hardly miss at this distance," Wynne 
said briskly. " We'll fire in volleys. Lancing ; the 
moral effect will be greater. I'll give the word. 
Aim at the foremost boat. Make ready — present — 
fire ! " 

The crashing report of the five rifles had hardly 
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ceased echoing and re-echoing between the rocky 
sides of the ravine when Wynne called for another 
volley, and then another. The effect of the fusillade, 
ill-directed though some of the shots must have been, 
was immediate, and, to the defenders, eminently 
satisfactory. The crew of the foremost boat, seized 
with sudden terror, turned her about and paddled 
wildly back towards the main stream. The men in 
the second canoe, which had passed just within the 
mouth of the tributary, tried in vain to get sufficient 
way upon her to avoid the rush of their panic- 
stricken comrades. A chorus of shouts came faintly 
to the ears of the defenders as the two vessels crashed 
together, and in a moment both were overturned and 
their occupants struggling in the water. One of the 
canoes sank at once, and the other was swept out 
into the main stream, a couple of dozen Abors cling- 
ing desperately to her. Three other canoes ran out 
into the moonlight, and the floating canoe was soon 
righted and most of the men picked up. 

"Now, I wonder if they've had enough, and if 
they'll draw off and leave us alone," mused Thorbum, 
refilling his magazine. 

" They're paddling into the shadow downstream," 
said Mayne. " Perhaps they've given it up — eh, 
Wynne ? " 

Eric shook his head. " We've beaten them off 
for a time," he said ; " but we've not done with them 
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by any means. They're going out of gunshot to 
hold a council of war." 

Rising to his feet he crossed to the other side of 
the tiny island, and anxiously surveyed the rock- 
tortured torrent against which they must struggle 
when they resumed their journey. The prospect was 
not inviting. 

"You'll not improve on this position, Eric," called 
Thorburn, mistaking the meaning of his long in- 
spection. " We can hold this place as long as oui 
ammunition lasts." 

Wynne pointed to the fringe of black shadow aL 
ready creeping over the stream from the southern 
side. " You forget that within an hour our light 
will fail us," he said. " In the dark thej' will have 
the advantage ; for while they will be invisible, we 
shall betray our position every time we fire." 

" We'd better be moving, then, I reckon," Lancing 
said coolly, lighting a cheroot. 

" I think it will be best to wait till they have 
made their next rush," Wynne decided. " It must 
come soon, for they will quickly tire of holding their 
canoes against the strength of the river, and in the 
terrific noise outside their council can be little more 
than dumb show. When we have driven them back 
again we must be ofi" at once ; we shall need all the 
light we can get in navigating the broken water 
higher up." 
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They had not long to wait for the second attack. 
The four canoes swept at full speed round the 
headland, and raced upstream abreast, their crews 
crouching low and the paddles rising and falling with 
extraordinary speed and energy. 

" They have sand," grunted Lancing appreciatively. 
" The mixture as before, Wynne ? You give the word." 

" Take them in order from left to right," shouted 
Wynne ; and at the word of command the rifles once 
more sent their deadly hail into the crowded canoes. 
At the sixth volley two of the canoes turned tail and 
took to flight; but the others came on doggedly, one 
perhaps ten yards in front of the other, and within 
two hundred yards of the rock upon which the 
adventurers crouched. At the seventh volley the 
second boat wavered, but came on again. 

" Give them another," yelled Wynne, whose quick 
eyes had noticed the momentary hesitation. Some 
of the bullets must have got home, for a couple of 
paddles on the port side dropped into the river, and 
the canoe swerved out of her course. Her crew, 
however, had evidently got all they could take ; and 
in a moment they had turned her and were paddling 
madly to shelter. 

In the interval the foremost canoe, the largest of 
the four, had come on steadily, the men in her sitting 
so low that they were almost hidden behind her 
high prow. 
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" There are only two volleys left in the magazines," 
warned the American, as they turned their rifles 
upon her. 

'' Hand me over your ' Express,' Lancing," said 
Wynne. " I have an idea." 

Lancing's " Express " was a '500 cordite high- 
velocity rifle, firing a hollow-pointed bullet, and 
intended for use in stopping such dangerous game as 
buffalo or rhinoceros. 

" Glad it's going to come in useful at last," laughed 
Cyril, as Wynne sighted carefully, aiming at the 
waterline of the canoe. 

The loud report of the heavy gun was followed by 
a rending crash as the expanding bullet tore its way 
through the thin shell of the canoe. 

" Now ! " cried Eric, picking up his rifle, " give 
them a volley ! " 

A flight of arrows rattled on the rock and splashed 
into the water around as the rifles spoke out again ; 
but, luckily, no one was struck. A sudden confusion 
broke out in the canoe, and a medley of startled cries 
came over the space between the combatants, while 
the paddles near the bow were drawn inboard. 

" 'Tween wind and water," shouted Wynne 
exultingly. " One more volley to settle them." 

But the Abors had no stomach for more ; and even 
before the final volley had been delivered they 
were scurrying downstream in their rapidly sinking 
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vessel, keeping her afloat only by frantic baling, and 
calling to their comrades for help. 

"Now, I think we'll get on," Wynne remarked, 
rising to his feet as their discomfited enemy dis- 
appeared into the shadows at the mouth of the 
stream. " They won't think of visiting us again 
for some little time ; and we cannot afford to waste 
any of the moonlight." 

The canoe was soon launched and again under way, 
threading the deeper ribbons of water between the 
shallows and boulders as Wynne sat in the bow and 
conned her over the course he had marked out from 
below. About three miles had been covered in this 
way, when the ravine took a trend towards the north- 
east, and the water suddenly deepened, the shallows 
they had passed over evidently acting as a fairly 
effective dam. The strip of moonlight on the north 
side, already rapidly narrowing, was completely shut 
out, and the travellers plunged into the inky black- 
ness. They were now compelled to proceed with 
infinite caution, Wynne probing the darkness before 
them with the blade of his paddle ; for to have run 
upon a rock would have meant irretrievable disaster. 
They had gone on in this way for rather more than 
three hours when a wondering cry from Philip Mayne 
caused them all to look up with a start. 

" Right ahead ! " he gasped. " High up in the 
moonlight ! What on earth is it ? " 
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The others looked as they were directed, and cried 
out in their turn; for clearly discernible in the 
distance, and apparently forming an impassable 
barrier, was a colossal figure, one side of its mighty 
face flooded with moonlight, and the other shrouded 
in deepest shadow. The face, evidently cut out of 
the living rock, was a grotesque and repulsive cari- 
cature of the human countenance, with a horrible 
reptilian mouth and throat. 

" We're on the right road," said Lancing grimly. 
" Let's get forward." 

" The river divides here," said Wynne suddenly, as 
they drew near the base of the figure, " or perhaps 
I should say two streams meet in front of the image 
to form this river. Unless there is some sort of 
a landing-place here we must decide which branch 
we shall follow." 

"The rock seems sheer," said Thorburn, straining 
his eyes through the darkness. 

" I fancy there's a ledge of some sort almost level 
with the water," Wynne remarked. " We'll creep 
right in— steadily, now ! " 

" It's time we landed and had something to eat," 
gi-umbled M' Arthur. " What say you, Philip ? " 

" With all my heart," cried Mayne, speaking more 
cheerily than he felt, for there was a certain feverish 
excitement he did not care to hear in the journalist's 
voice. 
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" Carefully, carefully ! " cried Wynne, as Brian 
made a couple of irregular strokes. " I can see noth- 
ing in this Cimmerian darkness. Easy all ! " he sang 
out, as the prow of the canoe bumped gently against 
the rock ; and, leaning forward, he struck a match. 
As the tiny flame flared up he could not restrain an 
exclamation of wonder and awe. In front of him 
stretched a broad floor of rock, reaching back to the 
clifi" behind, and bounded on each side by a giant 
reptilian foot, the legs belonging to which soared up 
far above his head. Springing ashore he held the 
bow of the canoe while the others joined him, lifting 
the light vessel on the platform when all had landed. 

" We're between the feet of the idol," he said, 
almost in a whisper. 

" Jehoshaphat ! " exclaimed Lancing. " It's a capital 
camping-place, though," he added after a moment. 
" Get out the rugs and the provisions, Brian, my boy." 

" It's almost as good a position to defend as the 
other," Wynne said thoughtfully. " The only thing 
lacking is light. We must take it in turns to watch, 
or we may be surprised." 

" We shall see best with our ears," laughed Brian, 
still speaking in the curious high-pitched voice which 
had before made Mayne somewhat anxious and 
alarmed. " There's not a stir in the air, except the 
distant murmur of the waterfall. The most careful 
paddling would be audible half a mile away." 
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An unsatisfying supper of compressed foods and 
meat essences was quickly disposed of ; and it was 
arranged that Wynne and Thorburn should take the 
first watch. The cold became intense as the night 
wore on, and they were obliged to pace softly to and 
fro across the rocky platform with their blankets 
wrapped round their shoulders. This cautious walk- 
ing backwards and forwards in the pitchy darkness 
became most monotonous, and they paused together 
near to one of the great feet of stone. 

" I am curious to know more about this gigantic 
idol," Thorburn said in a low tone. " I have an idea 
that it has to do with the temple we are seeking." 

" I don't think there can be a doubt about that," 
Wynne agreed. " The thing seems to be a horrible 
attempt to give a grotesque semblance of humanity 
to some sort of reptile — their notion of a dragon-god, 
probably. I've been tempted once or twice to strike 
another match or two, and examine the rock at the 
back ; but if those Abors have followed us, the light 
would guide them here." 

" The rock at the back ! " Thorburn repeated. " I 
say, Wynne " — with suppressed excitement — " has it 
struck you that this wharf or quay between the idol's 
feet must have been constructed or excavated with 
a deliberate purpose ? It stands, so to speak, at the 
junction of three waterways." 

"That's my reason for wanting to examine the 
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rock behind," Wynne assented. " There ought to be 
a way somewhere to the cliff top." 

Without speaking, Thorburn stepped carefully 
across the platform till his hand touched the rock at 
the back ; and then, moving cautiously, he passed 
slowly along from one limb to the other, feeling for 
step or joint or recess. 

" There is nothing," he said briefly, when he had 
completed his examination. 

A pencil of silvery radiance from the westering 
moon crept slowly along the cliffs on the right bank 
of the main stream. 

" We shall have light enough in an hour," Wynne 
muttered, pointing it out to Thorburn — " perhaps too 
much, if those hillmen have followed on our trail." 

When at last the moon-rays shone full upon the 
platform and the rocky wall behind it, Thorburn's 
conclusion appeared to be corroborated; between the 
scaly legs of the great image the cliff presented an 
unbroken face of smoothly-chiselled rock. Neither 
stair nor opening promised access to summit or 
interior. 

'' Nevertheless, I'll swear there's a way," Wynne 
muttered unconvinced. 

Another hour passed away without incident, while 
the shadow slowly followed the moonlight across the 
dragon's feet. 

" We'll call Lancing and Mayne now," Wynne said 
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with an irresistible yawn, when the platform was again 
wrapped in darkness; "though I believe the Abors 
have given up the chase. What think you, Max ? " 

"They'll send back for reinforcements, and come 
on again in the morning," Thorburn answered ; " we 
shall not be bothered any more to-night." 

Mayne and Lancing were still half asleep as they 
struggled to their feet shivering a little when they met 
the icy wind beginning to sweep through the gorge. 

"I'm glad you've not roused Brian," Mayne 
remarked, going quietly but vigorously through a 
calisthenic exercise to restore some warmth in his 
half -frozen limbs. "He's not so well as I could 
wish — a threatened touch of fever, I'm afraid." 

" Perhaps he's simply tired out with the hard 
paddling," Thorburn suggested as they stood around 
the sleeping Irishman, who tossed and muttered 
uneasily. " He was completely done up when we 
turned into this stream." 

" So was Lancing, and so was I," laughed Philip. 
" No, it's not that ; but you need not be alarmed — a 
dose or two of quinine is all he needs." 

The temperature fell lower and lower as the night 
wore away towards the dawn; and the wind rose 
steadily, howling and moaning through the deep- 
cleft gorges, and reminding the watchers that in 
these upland regions winter holds the mountains in 
icy grip during many long months. 
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The first gray light of the coming day was creep- 
ing almost imperceptibly out of the brightening east, 
and Lancing was about to draw Mayne's attention to 
the wonderfully faithful representation of tendon and 
claw in the great foot beside him, when a sound that 
made their hearts leap grew out of the silence, 
beginning as the softest murmur, but rapidly swelling 
out into a deafening throbbing roar, which seemed to 
crash in almost tangible waves upon the towering 
cliffs around them. 

Starting in consternation from the deep sleep of 
physical weariness, Thorbum and Wynne sprang to 
their feet and gazed speechlessly with the others at 
the rocky wall behind the platform, which seemed to 
thrill and quiver as the waves of sound passed through 
it from the innermost recesses of the mountain. 

Brian sat up with a laugh, his eyes bright with 
fever. " That's the gong ! " he said in a shrill, high 
voice. Staggering to his feet he pointed at the face 
of the cliif. " Open sesame ! " he cried, with another 
laugh ; and, as if in obedience to the old magic 
formula, the whole breadth of solid stone rotated on 
a central pivot; and through each of the mighty 
portals thus made came a line of priests clad in 
yellow robes, on the back of which was embroidered 
in black the figure of a dragon, the smoking censers 
in their hands swinging to their solemn chanting. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
BEFORE THE IDOL. 

THE monotonous chanting suddenly ceased ; and 
the two lines of priests, facing abruptly 
towards each other, stood motionless as carven statues, 
their censers, placed on the rock before them, sending 
up on each side a filmy veil of acrid smoke through 
which their immobile, expressionless faces showed 
indistinct and shadowy. The little group of adven- 
turers stood alert and watchful beside their canoe on 
the extreme verge of the platform, revolver in hand, 
ready to meet any treachery, M' Arthur, his fevered 
brain steadied for a moment by the sudden emergency, 
taking his place with the others. 

And so for over a minute the intense stillness was 
unbroken ; then once more the great gong sent out its 
brazen roar, and ten gorgeously-attired trumpeters 
stepped forth from the gloom of the temple, blowing 
with all their might upon long, thigh-bone trumpets, 
and waking the echoes of the gorge with their horrible 

discord. Tottering behind them came a frail old 
(1,700) 13 
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priest, his bowed and shrunken figure seemingly hardly 
able to support the weight of his heavily-embroidered 
robe and towering head-dress, his claw-like withered 
hands grasping a sort of pastoral crook, richly inlaid 
with gold and jewels, with which he assisted his 
feeble steps. 

" 'Tis the Sacred Father himself," whispered Brian 
fervently ; and before the others could put out a hand 
to restrain him, he sprang forward between the lines 
of trumpeters, and fell on his knees before the advan- 
cing figure. The movement was so sudden that there 
was no time for misapprehension on the part of the 
priests as to its meaning — though the trumpeters 
ceased blowing and stood watchful and alert ; and for 
a breathless moment there was again a deathlike 
silence while the old priest considered what course to 
take. At last he seemed to come to a decision, and 
held out to Brian the rounded crook of his long staff, 
which the Irishman reverently kissed. The action eased 
the nervous tension of the situation ; and as the old 
man, after signing to Brian to rise to his feet, advanced 
once more towards the group by the canoe, an almost 
audible breath of relief swept through the orderly 
crowd gathered between the great reptilian feet. 

" He's done just the right thing, poor chap," said 
Wynne softly. "He thought it was the Pope, I 
believe." 

" Small blame to him," commented Mayne. " I 
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could swear myself that I was taking part in some 
ceremonial of the Roman Church. Look out, Lancing ; 
he's making for you ! " 

Walking directly up to Lancing, the priest, fixing 
upon him a pair of piercing black eyes quite uncanny 
in their power and brilliancy in the wrinkled, parch- 
ment-like, hairless skin of his face, addressed to him 
some words in a language quite unknown to him. 

Lancing shook his head with a smile, and the priest 
spoke again. 

"That's Chinese, Max, isn't it?" asked Cyril, 
turning to Thorbum. 

"Yes, he's asking if you've brought back the 
sacred eyes of the dragon," answered the Norseman, 
whose work on one of the Chinese railways the year 
before had more or less familiarized him with the 
language. 

" Tell him the jewels are here all right," Lancing 
commanded, " but that before delivering them to him, 
we must have his most sacred promise that no harm 
shall be done to us, and that we shall be permitted to 
pass through his show to the underground lake. You 
know how to sling it out, I reckon." 

Thorburn's Chinese was not very fluent, but by 
dint of repetition and pantomime he at last made 
the ancient priest understand the condition Lancing 
wished to impose before delivering up his precious 
burden. 
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As the old man hesitated, one of the priests, a 
powerfully-built fellow with a hairless, well-shaped 
face and head of strongly Aryan type, broke from the 
line and threw himself upon his knees before him, 
speaking rapidly and vehemently. 

" He means mischief," Wynne said softly. 

"It's a struggle between Aryan and Mongol," 
Mayne agreed, watching the faces of the waiting 
priests, through whose ranks a growing agitation was 
rippling. '' Have you noticed that these men belong 
to two distinct types — one Mongolian like the old 
priest, and the other Aryan like the fellow on his 
knees ? " 

"That's so," Lancing said slowly, as the argument 
continued, the temper of both men evidently rising. 
" I think I begin to understand why no party came 
to meet us on the Dihong." 

" The old man's wavering," Wynne muttered. 
" Cover the crowd with your revolver, Lancing — you 
and Mayne — ^while Max and I put the canoe into 
the water. There may be an ugly rush when he 
gives way." 

So intent were the priests upon the argument 
going on between the old man and his rebellious 
subordinate that the quiet launching of the light vessel 
was carried out without attracting their attention. 
Barely had this been done when the younger man's 
last shred of temper and of loyalty seemed to give 
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way. Springing to his feet, his eyes flashing and his 
features working, he began an impassioned harangue 
to the priests, more and more of whom now came 
crowding from the dark recesses of the rock temple. 
His excitement rapidly extended to a large section of 
his listeners ; and angry glances were cast at the 
group on the edge of the platform. Seeing that he 
was opposed by the majority of the priests, the old 
man appeared to concede the point at issue ; and once 
more approaching Lancing, he began to talk earnestly 
and persuasively. Wynne noticed that some of the 
priests moved unostentatiously forward, until a con- 
siderable number of them interposed between their 
leader and the disaffected members of the brother- 
hood. 

Thorburn gathered from the priest's speech that 
no stranger had ever before been allowed within the 
precincts of the temple, or even to land upon the 
threshold as they had done. Their presence before 
the shrine of the dragon could only be tolerated upon 
one condition — that they offered themselves as a 
willing sacrifice to the god ; so that, though he could 
promise them that until the day appointed for the offer- 
ing they would be quite safe and unmolested, he could 
not, naturally, give them his word that they should 
be allowed to leave upon their journey of exploration, 
of which he had been informed by those of his 
followers who had met Treuwald at the Brahmakuntl. 
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So much of the old man's speech Thorburn had 
managed to comprehend and interpret to his com- 
panions, when Wynne, whose eyes had never left the 
face of the opposition leader, sang out suddenly, " Into 
the canoe, all of you, and push off ! " 

Taking M'Arthur under his arm, as if he had been 
a small boy, Thorburn stepped carefully into the 
vessel, into which Lancing and Mayne had already 
dropped, and depositing the struggling and protesting 
Irishman on the bottom boards, turned, pistol in hand, 
to cover Wynne's retreat. 

The movement was made not a moment too soon ; 
for, at a sign from the Aryan priest, those who agreed 
with him hurled themselves with loud shouts upon 
the old priest's adherents. For a brief space their 
rush was checked ; but the odds were too great ; and, 
as Wynne stepped into the canoe, the defenders were 
swept aside, and a mob of yellow-robed priests, their 
faces distorted with passion and fanatical hatred, 
rushed across the wide platform, at the edge of which 
stood the solitary figure of the old man, his form 
drawn up proudly, and his staflF held in both hands 
before his face. 

His dignified attitude, and possibly the superstitious 
reverence in which he was undoubtedly held by <3ie 
majority of his followers, ensured his personal safety. 
Dividing as they approached him, the mob ran to the 
edge of the quay from which the canoe had now been 
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pushed off into the stream, and filled the air with 
strident and threatening cries. 

" Don't fire unless they attempt to swim out to us," 
Wynne commanded. " The affair is not quite hope- 
less, unless we make it so by killing or wounding one 
of them." 

A sudden lull in the noise showed that the old 
priest was again addressing his recalcitrant followers ; 
and this time he appeared to be gaining their unwilling 
consent to some suggested line of action. The adven- 
turers could hear his thin, high voice speaking in 
some liquid and musical language, and the growing 
chorus of assenting ejaculations which punctuated his 
discourse ; but they could not, of course, guess at the 
nature of his proposals. That they were not accept- 
able to the leader of the opposition was evident from 
the scowling expression of his countenance ; and at 
last, unable longer to restrain his impatience, he 
sprang forward and resumed his argument. The old 
man's first anger had by this time cooled, and he 
met the furious vehemence of his rival with calm, 
incisive answers. 

" The old man wins," Lancing decided ; " and that 
should ensure our reception. Afterwards, we must 
find some way of dodging the sacrificial business." 

'' It would give us a chance, at any rate," Wynne 
mused. "To go back down the river would be 
certain death." 
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While he was speaking the crowd of priests once 
more separated into orderly lines, and the old priest 
beckoned them to approach. But before they could 
put paddle to water, a violent upheaval of the plat- 
form threw all the priests to the ground. An awful 
subterranean roaring as of imprisoned thunder filled 
the gorge with deafening noise, and the great carven 
figure tottered as if about to fall headlong. As 
suddenly as it had been uplifted, the platform settled 
again ; and, as it did so, a block of stone detached 
itself from the lap of the sitting figure, and dropped 
like a plummet between the great reptilian feet. 

" Hold fast ! " cried Wynne, as a mighty surge of 
water lifted the canoe and bore it forward with 
incredible swiftness over the submerged platform to 
the yawning portals of the temple. Into the vast 
and gloomy chamber they were carried irresistibly, 
and deposited with a crash which stunned them for a 
moment in front of a gorgeous gold-covered facsimile 
of the great idol into the inner recesses of which they 
had been hurled. 

" I reckon we've arrived," remarked Lancing, pick- 
ing himself up and gingerly rubbing a bruised elbow, 
while the water poured past them like a mill-sluice, 
evidently seeking an outlet at the back of the huge 
chamber. 

Scores of dripping priests gathered round them 
with scared and awe-stricken faces : but the wild 
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enmity of a few moments before had been shaken out 
of them by the earthquake. The waters were rapidly 
subsiding ; and except for a wide rent in the platform 
without the doorway, little damage seemed to have 
been done. 

At this moment wild cries of terror find wonder 
were heard outside, and were taken up the next 
instant by the priests inside as into the ruined portal 
was borne the body of the rebel. 

" Jeruajflem ! " ejaculated Lancing. " I think we've 
the odd trick, gentlemen." 

" Go forward and see if you can do anything for 
him, Mayne," suggested Wynne. " It wouldn't do for 
them to get it into their heads that we had caused the 
earthquake by magic arts, and were gloating over the 
defeat of our enemy." 

" Right ! " replied Philip cheerfully, pushing through 
the crowd towards the alcove where the injured man 
was being laid. The priests gave way and allowed 
him to pass, though their eyes followed him closely. 
As Mayne approached, the old priest rose from his 
knees beside the unconscious figure, his grave face 
and well-assumed expression of sadness showing that 
he considered him past all help. 

Kneeling down, Mayne made a careful examination, 
and was soon convinced that though the fellow was 
badly stunned and his collar-bone broken, he was still 
alive, and might possibly recover. Springing to his 
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feet he called for Max, having to exert himself to the 
uttermost to make his voice heard in the prevailing 
din of cries and howls and excited chattering. 

" Tell the old man that this fellow's not dead, and 
that there's a chance of his recovery," he said. 

" Don't commit yourself too far, old man," said 
Wynne, who had accompanied die Norseman. "If 
you promise to cure him, and he afterwards dies, 
they'll blame you." 

" I think he should pull through," Mayne said 
thoughtfully. " He seems to be in good condition 
and in the prime of life." 

" I'll put it right," interrupted Thorbum ; and 
turning to the priest, he launched into a slow and 
laboured explanation, assisting himself with signs 
and gestures. 

Mayne and Wynne were secretly amused to notice 
the look of chagrin and disappointment that swept 
for a moment over the old man's face as Thorbum's 
meaning became plain to him. 

"Thought his rival was out of it for good," 
whispered Wynne, "and isn't a bit pleased at our 
officiousness.'' 

But as he turned to the anxiously awaiting crowd 
the old priest's face was beaming, and his words seemed 
to thrill with joy as he announced the glad tidings. 
Then he raised his voice and became quite eloquent, 
addressing the mob of priests with power and evident 
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sincerity. Lancing and M'Arfchur had joined their 
friends by this time; and it soon became apparent 
that the priest's oration had to do with their presence 
in the temple. His gestures and the concentrated 
stare of his listeners, their apparent acquiescence in 
his evident interpretation of the meaning of the recent 
catastrophe, and the greater friendliness of their atti- 
tude towards the adventurers — all seemed to indicate 
that no further objection would be made to their pres- 
ence before the dragon shrine. 

At the end of his oration the old man dismissed the 
priests to their several duties, motioning to some of 
them to carry the injured man into an inner cell. 
Then, turning again to Lancing, he demanded the 
delivery to him of the sacred diamonds. 

"You must insist upon our conditions, Max," 
Lancing said determinedly, when Thorburn had in- 
terpreted. "At present they all seem friendly enough ; 
but I risk no chips on them myself. In another hour 
we may have to fight for our lives ; and though I 
don't suppose this old bounder is any better than he 
should be, he seems to attach some sort of importance 
to his promise." 

As Thorburn made this clear to the priest, the old 
man's face betrayed some signs of impatience, and he 
answered almost angrily. 

" He guarantees us safety for the present," Thorburn 
said ; " but until he has consulted their tame prophet 
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— the clairvoyant, I suppose — he will make no promise 
concerning the underground lake." 

"Pitch it hot and strong about the earthquake," 
suggested the American. " Try to make him believe 
that we are the favoured of his god, and that our 
mission is more than acceptable." 

As Thorburn proceeded to enlarge upon this in 
stammering Chinese, the old priest's face showed that 
he was making a more favourable impression ; and 
when the Norseman had finished, he began to answer 
with great animation. Max's face, however, did not 
reflect the radiance of his own; and when he turned 
to his friends, they saw at once that something was 
amiss. 

" We've run against another snag. Max, haven't 
we ? " asked Cyril. 

" I reckon we have," replied Thorburn, uncon- 
sciously imitating his friend's idiom. "They all 
recognize, it seems, that the earthquake was caused 
by the moving of their god in the heart of the 
mountain, and that the stone which felled the rebel 
was flung by him ; but it is also very plain to them 
that he has indicated by casting us before the altar 
that we should be an acceptable sacrifice to him. 
Just how to sacrifice us they have not yet decided, 
nor when ; their clairvoyant will probably tell them." 

The old man watched them closely as Thorburn 
interpreted his decision ; and seeing their looks of 
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anger and their involuntary turning towards the 
doorway as if to leave the temple, he gave a sharp 
command to the priests loitering about the inner 
court. In the twinkling of an eye the great rock 
door swung round on its pivot and closed with 
a mighty crash. They were prisoners ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 
IS IT d'eSTELLE? 

HIS face distorted with anger, the old man ran 
to the great gong suspended near the altar 
and struck it fiercely. At the sound hundreds of 
priests came hurrying into the chamber, closing in 
a mighty semicircle round the alcove in which the 
adventurers stood at bay. 

"I reckon we'd best shell out without further 
parleying," remarked Lancing. " It's no use running 
our heads against a stone wall." 

" We should have no earthly chance against this 
mob," Wynne agreed. "Best make a virtue of 
necessity." 

" I have an idea," said Thorburn slowly. 

" Bravo ! " cried M' Arthur, in quite his usual ban- 
tering style. " Congratulate you, old fellow. SeU it 
at once, before anybody gets hold of it." 

" What's your idea. Max ? " asked Wynne. 

The old man was haranguing his followers furiously, 
evidently working them up into a state of excitement 
which could have but one result to the strangers. 
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" I'm going to signify our willingness to be sacri- 
ficed to the dragon," said the Norseman. 

" The dickens you are ! " ejaculated Lancing. " I 
don't seem to see much in your idea." 

" I'm going to insist, however, that we shall be 
allowed to choose by what death we shall die," con- 
tinued Thorbum placidly. " If they concede that 
point, we're all right." 

"Don't see that it makes much difference," 
grumbled the American. 

" What shall you suggest ? " asked Wynne. 

" That we be cast to the dragon," replied the 
Norseman. " The dragon lives within the mountain, 
across the lake — " 

" It may do," interrupted Eric. " You must get to 
work at once, however; our time's short." 

The priest had come to the peroration of his dis- 
course ; and by the expression on the faces of his 
followers, it was plainly to be seen that in another 
moment they would hurl themselves upon the 
intruders. 

Advancing together, the five adventurers bowed 
respectfully to the astonished priest, whose oratory 
was arrested in full tide, and then standing erect 
with calm and confident bearing, faced the angry 
multitude. 

Thorbum began at once to speak ; and as his 
meaning became clear, the anger died out of the old 
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man's face, to be replaced by a look of suspicion as 
Max unfolded his proposition. When he had finished, 
the priest stood for a long time in silence, his eyes 
bent to the ground. Looking up at last he gave 
a rapid order to one of the others, who hurried away 
into the recesses behind the idol. An intense stillness 
held the whole assembly as they awaited his return ; 
and the adventurers knew that the crucial point in 
their fortunes had arrived. 

" He's rounding up the clairvoyant, I reckon," 
whispered Lancing ; and as Wynne nodded, the crowd 
divided, giving passage to the messenger and to an- 
other individual, the ghastly pallor of whose face and 
hands formed a strong contrast to the bronzed and 
ruddy look of health which characterized the rest of 
the priests. He was evidently quite young — hardly 
more than a youth, in fact — and of commanding 
stature. His extreme attenuation, the fixed and 
glassy stare of his eyes, and the remarkable pallor 
of his complexion pointed to the long hypnotic strain 
to which he had been subjected. 

" A pitiable object ! " whispered Wynne, as the boy 
bowed himself to the ground before the priest. 

" Entirely under the old man's thumb," Lancing 
returned. " His words will be simply an echo of 
the thoughts passing through his master's brain." 

Fixing his eyes upon those of the medium, the old 
priest began to talk rapidly and emphatically, the rest 
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of the multitude maintaining a breathless silence. The 
trance-like calm of the medium's face remained un- 
broken as he spoke in answer to the priest's exordium, 
intoning the words in a sweet tenor voice of remark- 
able sonority. His gaze remained fixed as of one who 
sees a vision ; but his hands, with their abnormally- 
long finger-nails, swept round in easy and expressive 
gesture. His speech delivered — or sentence pro- 
nounced, whichever it might be — he folded his hands 
upon his chest and turned his absorbed gaze to the 
floor. The priest remained still in deep thought 
after he had finished ; but presently, raising his 
head, he beckoned Thorburn to him, and said, with 
apparent unwillingness, a very few words. 

" We are to be cast to the dragon according to our 
wish," Max said, turning to the others. 

" Alive, and with all our belongings ? " asked 
Lancing quickly, an uncomfortable thought occurring 
to him. 

Thorburn turned and interrogated the priest, whose 
impatience bade fair to overmaster him a second time 
as he once more addressed the medium, and received 
his answer. 

"He agrees to that," the Norseman told them. 

" Receive the news with indiflference," he cautioned, 

as Lancing was about to voice his relief. " If he gets 

it into his head that we hope to escape in that way, 

our chance is gone. Three days from now there is' to 
(1,700) 14 
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be a great festival, when, with sacrifice and thanks- 
giving, the eyes will be replaced in their orbits. We 
are part of the sacrifice, of course." 

" I don't suppose we can make any better terms," 
Lancing mused. " I reckon we'd better hand over the 
booty. What do you think ? " 

"I entirely agree with you," Wynne returned. 
" We have gained everything for which we hoped — 
if the old man's word is to be trusted — and further 
delay will simply exasperate the whole crowd without 
doing us any good." 

The others approved heartily, Thorburn suggesting 
that a handsome present should be made from their 
store, of such articles as would most gratify the old 
priest and his followers. 

Drawing from his breast the little bag in which he 
carried the diamonds, Lancing advanced towards the 
priest, whose whole face became transfigured with joy 
as he realized that at last the long-lost sacred stones 
were to be restored. At a word from him one of his 
followers ran to the shrine of the gilded idol, and 
returned holding a great golden salver or broad, 
shallow bowl. Taking this in his trembling hands 
the old man turned to Lancing. 

"Be careful not to touch them, Lancing," said 
Wynne in a low voice. " It seems as though it 
would be regarded as sacjilege." 

Profiting by the hint, Lancing carefully undid 
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the mouth of the bag, and, placing it upon the 
salver, gently shook it by the corners. As he did 
so the two diamonds rolled out and lay quivering 
with strange fire in the dim light of the vast, gloomy 
chamber. 

A deep, sobbing indrawing of the breath came 
weirdly through the dimness from the watching 
throng of priests as they fell upon their faces in 
superstitious awe and ground their foreheads into 
the dust. The old man fixed his strangely luminous 
eyes upon the empty sockets of the great idol, his 
lips moving rapidly but soundlessly. For a moment 
he stood absorbed in introspective contemplation; 
then quite naturally and gently he fell to his 
knees, lurched forward with the salver still in 
his hands till his face touched the floor, and lay 
motionless. 

The clairvoyant was the first to see something 
unusual in his attitude and rigidity. Awaking as 
from a dream he looked around him wonderingly ; 
and as his eyes fell upon the shrunken figure lying 
prone at the foot of the altar, he started forward 
with a piercing cry which brought the other priests 
to their feet in alarm. First placing the salver 
and its contents reverently upon the altar, the young 
man stooped over the motionless form and turned it 
gently so that the dim light fell upon the withered 
old face. 
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Mayne uttered an involuntary cry. "The man's 
dead ! " he gasped. 

He was about to take a step forward when 
Wynne seized his arm. " Are you sure ? " he 
asked. 

" There can be no doubt of it," Philip answered 
positively. 

" Then stay where you are," Eric advised. " If 
you could do any good, I should say, ' Go at once 
to him ' ; but we cannot be too careful at the present 
moment — our lives hang on a thread." 

" That's so," assented Lancing ; " more especially 
now that the old man's gone. Poor old heathen ! I 
frankly own Tm touched — the joy was above his 
weight, I reckon." 

"Nothing worse could have happened so far as we 
are concerned," Thorburn said soberly. "I doubt if 
there's another of the gang either so broad-minded or 
so well-intentioned." 

Having satisfied themselves that their chief was 
beyond all doubt dead, the priests, casting many 
a look of dread and hatred at the little group 
of strangers, raised his body from the ground and 
marched slowly off into the thick darkness behind 
the altar, leaving the adventurers alone in the great 
echoing chamber. 

"We may as well have breakfast," suggested 
Mayne. "We know nothing of what is before us. 
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nor of how this unfortunate occurrence may imme- 
diately affect us. Come along." 

But for some time the priests did not molest 
them ; and after their meal they wandered about 
the temple, wondering at the excellence of the 
carving of the many figures cut from the living 
rock. Quickly tiring of this they made their way 
behind the idol, traversing a long and gloomy 
passage or tunnel with a regular upward slope 
and a gradually increasing glimmer of light at the 
other end. 

" Seems to lead to the eastern side of the moun- 
tain," observed Thorburn, who was in front. " I can 
see no sign so far of any underground lake — nor can 
I imagine where all the priests have got to. Ah ! " 
— he broke off as he emerged from the tunnel. 
" There's the explanation." 

They had stepped out upon a natural ledge or 
balcony from which the rock descended for about 
twenty feet sheer to the surface of an almost circular 
lake about two miles in diameter. Except where 
they stood, the shores of the lake sloped gently 
upward to the surrounding ring of hills, whose 
summits of naked gray rock stood out clear and 
sharp in the sunlight. The lower slopes of the 
hills were evidently cultivated with great care and 
skill, while upon their grassy shoulders roamed 
numerous flocks and herds. Lines of wooden and 
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stone dwellings bordered the lake ; and the figures 
of many men could be discerned engaged in various 
sorts of labour. 

" I wondered how they managed to live up here," 
Wynne said with a laugh. " But this makes it clear 
— they're farmers as well as priests." 

" If I'm not greatly mistaken," said Thorburn, 
shading his eyes as he looked eastward across the 
calm water, " yonder is the entrance to the sub- 
terranean lake." 

The others turned in some excitement and gazed 
in the same direction. At the eastern end the lake 
narrowed between high, rocky banks, apparently 
entering a gorge or canon behind which towered 
a lofty, almost perpendicular peak. Bestriding the 
canon was a mighty wooden arch which formed 
the basement of a gorgeous, pagoda-like structure 
whose roofs and pinnacles glittered in the rays of 
the morning sun. 

" Sort of secondary shrine," mused Lancing. 
" Shows strong Chinese influence, as the professor 
would say." 

" The greater part of their ceremonial seems to 
be pirated from Buddhism," Thorburn said slowly; 
"but their beliefs and practices — especially with 
regard to sacrifices — are more like those of the 
worshippers of Kali, according to those who have 
visited other Shamanistic tribes." 
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" That's so, Max," Lancing agreed. " The pro- 
fessor even accused them of human sacrifices." 

"Your conversation's the reverse of cheerful," 
Wynne remarked, with his deep-toned laugh. " To 
change the subject, what do you think of our chance 
of carrying the canoe along here, taking it down 
those steps, and putting it into the water ? The 
priests do not seem inclined to interfere with us 
at present ; and there is just a possibility that in 
the confusion following the death of their chief we 
might be able to slip away and find the entrance 
to the underground passage." 

" It's worth trying," Lancing exclaimed with ani- 
mation. " Is Brian fit to travel, Philip ? " 

" Brian's himself again, bedad," said the Irishman 
with energy. " I was awfully seedy last night ; and 
this morning I felt light-headed and silly — thoughts 
coming in patches, so to speak — and a general 
sensation of miserable pain in my limbs and back, 
with a most unholy chilliness. But after the earth- 
quake I felt as right as ninepence. I say, Phil, 
I've got a great idea entirely. How would this go 
down with the British public ? ' M'Arthur's Great 
Earthquake Cure for Fever and Ague.' Sounds 
taking, don't it ? " 

The others laughed more heartily than perhaps 
the joke deserved — it was so great a relief to hear 
Brian speaking again in his characteristic way. 
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" I don't know how you would bottle up your 
earthquakes," Mayne answered merrily. " But in 
your own case the remedy has been quite effective 
— though I shall dose you for some time with 
quinine, to guard against any recurrence. It is 
well known that a chill such as you had con- 
tracted is sometimes broken by fright, or by any- 
thing which makes a powerful impression upon the 
patient. Hence the success of spells, charms, and 
incantations." 

While they talked they had been walking rapidly 
back to the rock temple, into which they now 
emerged. All was perfectly quiet. The eyeless 
figure of the dragon seemed to brood in cynical 
and malignant silence over the great cavern that 
so often had rung with the shrieks of the victims 
offered to him, and the triumphant chant of his 
inhuman devotees. The adventurers involuntarily 
lowered their voices and stepped softly as they 
entered. 

" I cannot understand why we have been left so 
long in peace," muttered Lancing, as they gathered 
round the canoe. " What, for instance, is to prevent 
our absconding with the dragon's eyes ? " 

As if in answer to his question the tall figure of 
the clairvoyant stepped out from a niche in the side 
of the altar, and came slowly towards them. 

'' Must have been there all the time," murmured 
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Wynne. " One stroke upon the gong with that 
mallet he carries would bring the whole horde 
upon us." 

The young man continued to advance, his face, 
though grave and watchful, expressing no animosity 
or hostility. Halting at a distance of three or four 
yards, he spoke in the same clear, penetrating 
voice in which he had answered the old priest's 
questions. 

" Can you make it out, Max ? " asked Lancing. 

The Norseman shook his head. " I'll try him 
with Chinese," he decided, stepping forward in his 
turn. The young priest evidently understood this 
language ; for at Thorburn's first words a look of 
interest — almost of pleasure — lighted up the wan 
gravity of his face; and soon an animated con- 
versation was being carried on between them. At 
last Max turned to his companions. 

" He is quite communicative," he said. " The 
reason no watch has been kept upon us is the very 
simple one that, except to those in the secret, there 
is absolutely no exit from this place — either from the 
temple or from the valley. The entrance to the under- 
ground lake is carefully sealed and watched by the 
priests of the Golden Temple — the pagoda over the 
lake we have already seen. Knowing that it is 
an impossibility that we should escape, no special 
guard is placed over us, and we are at liberty to 
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roam about very much as we please until we are 
wanted." 

" We've put our heads into a very fair trap, I 
reckon," commented the American. " Have you 
ascertained whether the old man's promise will be 
carried out ? " 

"I'll do so," Thorburn answered tersely. After 
another protracted conversation with the priest he 
again turned to them. 

" It seems to hinge upon the possible wish of 
our injured enemy," he said thoughtfully. " This 
man, our communicative friend tells me, though a 
comparative stranger, has obtained an amazing 
influence over the priests; and it was he who 
successfully frustrated the old priest's plan of sending 
an escort to conduct us through the Abor country. 
I gather that he is an ambassador or deputation 
from a kindred institution over in Poyul, and that 
he had been sent specially to warn these fellows 
not to receive us, but to take the jewels from us 
and compel us to return." 

"But they would have lost the jewels had we 
been killed by the Abors," Mayne interposed. 

Max shook his head. " The Abors would have 
been compelled to give them up," he said. " What 
amazes me is the fact that the priests of another 
temple knew about our journeying up here to return 
the jewels." 
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" Possibly they learnt something about it at the 
conference which Treuwald attended at the Brahma- 
kund," Wynne hazarded. 

"If it did not seem so altogether preposterous," 
Lancing broke in suddenly, " I should be tempted 
to lay this interference at D'Estelle's door. He's 
had plenty of time to send a messenger round by 
the Brahmakund, or even to get round himself, if he 
could suflSciently well disguise himself." 

"You don't suggest that the injured man is 
D'Estelle himself, surely ? " Mayne asked with a 
laugh. 

" I'm not so desperately sure," grumbled Lancing. 
" He is clever enough to put two and two together, 
I calculate, and make four ; and he would be pretty 
slow if our coming up here did not give him the key 
to our purpose in purchasing the diamonds from 
him. He outwitted these fellows before as a Yogi, 
and there is no reason to doubt his ability to 
outwit them as a Shamanistic devotee. The fellow 
is almost half an Asiatic himself; and according 
to Sir Robert Bruce he is more deeply acquainted 
with the customs, languages, and history of the 
peoples of this part of Asia than any man in the 
two hemispheres." 

" The easiest way to settle that question is to 
ask this man to allow us to see the wounded priest," 
Wynne suggested. "You might inform him. Max, 
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that Mayne is a surgeon, and that he might be 
able to pull this chap round more quickly than their 
own fellows — put it nicely, you know." 

"But," objected Thorbum, "except in height and 
build, the rebellious priest bore no resemblance to 
D'Estelle." 

" He was of an Aryan type, you would observe," 
Lancing argued. " At any rate, it can do no harm 
to look at him." 

But upon Max suggesting this course to the young 
priest, he was met with a courteous but firm refusal ; 
and upon his attempting to press the point, the 
clairvoyant, with a superb gesture of dismissal, 
turned and left them, disappearing into a sombre 
recess apparently leading to other underground 
chambers. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CHOSEN OF THE GOD. 

DURING the rest of the day the five friends 
wandered about without molestation. Food 
was brought to them at regular intervals ; and at 
nightfall, when the great gong summoned the priests 
to worship, they were escorted to one of the stone- 
built houses at the side of the lake, shown into a 
fairly comfortable chamber where rugs had been 
provided for them, and carefully shut in for the 
night. 

Only once had they been made unpleasantly aware 
of the constant though unobtrusive watch which was 
maintained over all their movements. They had, 
acting upon Wynne's suggestion, carried the canoe 
from the rock temple along the tunnel to the lake, 
and placed it in the water. 

Everything was so quiet around them, and they 
seemed to be so entirely left to their own devices, 
that Lancing proposed that they should paddle across 
the lake and examine the entrance to the under- 
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ground channel ; but no sooner had Wynne stepped 
into the canoe than the deep, booming roar of the 
gong throbbed out from the darkness behind them. 
The effect was electrical. Every man dropped at once 
the tools with which he was working, and ran down 
to the lake-side road. Scores of his fellows issued 
from house or shed and joined him ; and together 
they raced to the platform, where the strangers 
stood spellbound, wondering what new complication 
they were about to face. 

They had hardly had time to seize their weapons 
when the clairvoyant strode past them to the edge of 
the balcony, and held up his hand. The advancing 
crowd stopped instantaneously, evidently awaiting 
orders. Turning to Thorburn, the young man spoke 
rapidly and emphatically, pointing in turn to the 
canoe, to themselves, and to the lake. 

" What's wrong now, Max ? " Wynne asked as the 
Norseman turned towards them. 

"The lake's taboo," replied Thorburn. "Unless 
we promise to stay ashore, we're to be locked up." 

" We'U choose the lesser evil," said Wynne, step- 
ping out of the canoe. " Tell him we accept his 
condition. Max." 

As the waiting crowd turned in obedience to a 
sign from the clairvoyant, and went back to their 
several avocations, Laneing turned to the others with 
a rueful laugh. 
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" They take no chances," he said. " We have 
about as much liberty as caged animals. Their 
system is fairly efficient." 

" We might manage it during the night," Mayne 
hazarded ; but when nightfall saw them securely 
imprisoned, they realized that their captors did not 
intend to allow them to slip through their fingers. 

The second day passed as quietly as the first until 
about an hour before sundown, when the clang of the 
great gong startled them as they were trying to 
decipher some of the curious hieroglyphics upon the 
rocky wall of the temple. 

Almost at the same moment the ponderous gate 
revolved upon its pivot, admitting a little band of 
travel-stained and weary men in Chinese costume. 
As they advanced into the chamber Lancing started 
violently and clutched Mayne's arm. 

" Great Christopher ! " he whispered. " These are 
the priests from San Francisco. Don't you recog- 
nize the foremost fellow from Miss Olga's de- 
scription ? " 

Mayne looked earnestly at the man as Lancing 
spoke. He was chanting some sort of song of praise 
and thanksgiving with his companions, and his open 
lips showed a wide gap in the teeth of the upper jaw. 
Lancing's involuntary movement had attracted his 
attention, and as he passed he shot a keen glance into 
the dark recess with eyes that squinted ferociously. 
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Mayne had scarcely time to press Lancing's arm in 
corroboration when the man stood suddenly in his 
tracks, his face full of wonder and malignant triumph. 
The priests crowding into the temple paused in 
astonishment at the shout with which he flung up his 
arms, dancing with joy and anticipated vengeance, all 
his weariness forgotten. 

Turning at last to the watching multitude, he 
launched suddenly into a long and breathless story, 
punctuating his recital with threatening gestures 
towards the five prisoners, his rage and excitement 
increasing with every sentence. 

" We're unlucky," muttered the American. " He 
wants our scalps, I reckon, as a set-off against the 
shot I fired from Schalmalath's window." 

" They've made uncommonly good time from San 
Francisco," said Wynne in his deep, level tone. 
" They must have come up by the Yang-tse-kiang and 
Batang." 

" Hallo ! There's another of them going to take a 
hand," exclaimed Mayne. " He seems just about on 
the verge of collapse — completely exhausted," as the 
speaker tottered suddenly, and clutched at one of his 
companions for support. " He is evidently a very 
old man — far too old, I should have said, to tackle 
such a journey." 

" He's for milder measures, anyhow," Thorburn said 
with conviction. " He's pointing to the recovered 
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jewels — Ah ! that's got them," as the travellers 
fell on their faces. 

The old man continued speaking for some time, 
and then suddenly fainted, falling limply against the 
man upon whose arm he was leaning. Two of the 
priests hurried forward, and with every mark of 
respect, almost of reverence, carried him away into 
some inner recess. 

With his disappearance the crowd broke up into 
excited groups, talking and gesticulating wildly, 
while the travellers still grovelled before the altar. 

At last a single blow on the gong hushed all 
voices, and turned all eyes towards the tall figure of 
the clairvoyant, who stood with outstretched hand, 
evidently waiting for silence before commencing some 
momentous speech. 

" Our lives depend upon what he may say," 
breathed Mayne. " The mantle of the old priest has 
apparently fallen upon him, young as he is ; they 
seem to obey him without question." 

Even the recent arrivals gathered themselves up 
and stood expectant as the young man began to 
speak in his high, clear, tenor voice. What he said the 
live adventurers could not of course make out ; but 
that it was acceptable to his audience was evident 
from the expressions of approval with which it was 
punctuated. At last, satisfied with the acquiescence 
of his fellow priests, the speaker turned to Thorburn 
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and spoke to him slowly and gravely in Chinese. 
The others, watching anxiously, saw the clear bronze 
of the Norseman's cheek whiten as he listened, and 
unconsciously prepared themselves for evil tidings. 

" Out with it. Max," urged Wynne as Thorburn 
hesitated to interpret. " Let us know the worst at 
once." 

" The story these fellows have brought has altered 
things a bit," he said, speaking with difficulty. 

" It's the man I shot at, I reckon," interrupted 
Lancing. 

Max nodded. " They say you intended to kill 
him, and demand a life for a life," he added. " They 
claim that they are justified in departing from the 
old priest's promise, since he knew nothing of the 
San Francisco business. These fellows who have 
just got back wanted to have us put to death 
without delay; but their companion who fainted 
pointed out the great service we had rendered to the 
dragon god in bringing back the diamonds, and 
advocated more merciful treatment. Pity he fainted," 
he ended slowly ; " he was evidently a friend." 

" Well, go on, man ! " urged Lancing impatiently. 
" There's worse to follow, and you may as well get it 
out." 

Max drew a long breath. " Look here. Lancing," 
he said with apparent irrelevance, " we must have 
even chances in this business." 
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" You mean that one of us has got to die," 
Lancing interrupted. " Well, that's Cyril P. Lancing, 
I reckon. I shot at the heathen. No, Max," as the 
Norseman was about to protest. "I know what you 
are going to say, and I know what you mean by 
' even chances ' ; but since it's to be one of us, it's 
only just that I should settle the score. Here, Eric," 
he added, turning to Wynne, and handing him a 
pocket-book ; " you'll find instructions there that I 
shall count upon your carrying out. Good-bye, all 
of you, and good luck to you." 

" Don't be a fool," growled Wynne fiercely, seizing 
his arm with a grip he was powerless to loosen. 
" We are partners in this venture. We all share 
alike, and we want no confounded heroics. You 
stay where you are till this conference is over. The 
long youth's speaking again." 

They watched Thorburn's face anxiously as the 
young man addressed another long harangue to him, 
and were relieved to see its healthy colour gradually 
come back, and something of hope rekindle in his 
eyes. 

" Better luck. Max ? " asked Brian when the long 
speech was ended. 

" It's even chances," replied Thorburn. " The 
dragon god will choose his own victim at sunrise to- 
morrow." 

" I don't see that we've gained much. Max," said 
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Lancing, as their guards shepherded them to their 
evening quarters. 

'' I was afraid you would rush out and claim the 
right to give your life for ours," answered the Norse- 
man gravely. 

" He would have done so if I hadn't held him," said 
Wynne. " Had he done so there would have been a 
considerable scuffle at once, and we should have been 
wiped out. I agree with you. Max ; while there's 
life there's hope. "We have a night before us, 
anyway ; and if our old friend comes round, he may 
be able to obtain better conditions for us." 

The booming roar of the great gong aroused them 
from a troubled and fitful sleep ere the dawn had 
broken. After their guards had left them securely 
shut up in their stone-built prison, they had revolved 
all possible schemes of regaining their freedom, but 
nothing really feasible had presented itself. It was 
true that they might break away from their captors, 
and possibly reach the other side of the lake; but 
their ultimate recapture was certain, as the upper 
walls of the volcanic basin in which the lake was set 
were obviously unscalable without special appliances, 
and the exit by way of the underground lake was 
closed. Look at it as they would, their position 
seemed desperate. 

They were hardly prepared for such a guard of 
honour as awaited them when they emerged from 
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their prison. Fully sixty priests, gorgeously arrayed 
in their embroidered yellow robes, were drawn up in 
a double line reaching from the narrow doorway to 
the mouth of the tunnel. Mayne, who was leading, 
hesitated and drew back. 

" Go right on, Phil," said Wynne ; " if we refuse to 
come out, they'll draw us like badgers. Keep your 
fist on the butt of your pistol and your weather eye 
lifting." 

As they advanced between the lines, the waiting 
priests stirred neither limb nor feature, their calm 
eyes gazing stolidly and with apparent indifference 
into those of their comrades opposite. 

" Sort of rogues' march — " Lancing was beginning 
when, without sound or warning, a silken noose fell 
over his head, settled about his throat, and was drawn 
tight with terrible swiftness. Vainly tearing at the 
dreadful cord, he saw as in a hideous dream Mayne 
and M' Arthur struggling before him with a crowd 
of priests, and through the awful drumming in his 
ears he heard Wynne's deep voice in a strangled roar. 
He was dimly conscious of many hands clutching him, 
and then his senses left him altogether. 

When next he became cognizant of his surroundings 
he realized that he was lying on his back on the 
rocky road, and that some one was splashing water 
over his face and chest. With a gro6i he opened his 
eyes, his hands feeling instinctively for the cord which 
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seemed still to compress his aching throat. Finding 
that it was gone, he sat up and looked around him, 
but as he did so his hands were drawn behind him 
and securely bound together. 

At regular distances on either side of him the 
others were being similarly treated. Each of them, 
like himself, was stripped to the waist, and without 
shoes or socks. Each was apparently only just 
recovering from a similar strangulation, and the 
hands of each were bound behind his back. 

Wynne's eyes were the first to meet his own. 

" We didn't bargain for this," Eric said hoarsely, 
with a rueful laugh. " Ties our hands somewhat, 
don't it ? " 

" They're a pretty thorough set of rascals," Lancing 
croaked ; " they take no chances. Here comes the 
clairvoyant. I say. Max," he said more loudly, " you 
might enter a protest. This was not in the original 
specification, I reckon." 

The young man, however, returned no answer to 
the Norseman's question, passing on as if he had not 
heard, till he reached the priest in command of the 
guard. Pointing to the rapidly increasing light in 
the east, he gave a sharp and peremptory order, and 
in a moment all was stir and bustle. The prisoners 
were dragged to their feet, and compelled to enter 
the tunnel leading to the temple, some of the men 
preceding and others following. When they had 
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traversed half the distance to the shrine the priests 
suddenly broke out into a deep-toned, mournful chant, 
which they continued till they reached the great 
chamber, where it was taken up by the vast crowd 
of waiting worshippers, filling the vaulted roof with 
thunderous echoes. 

Out of the gloomy shadows of the cavern advanced 
a triumphal procession, the smoke from the swinging 
censers adding to the unreality and weirdness of the 
scene. High above all brooded the mighty image 
of the dragon god, the replaced diamond eyes gleam- 
ing and disappearing as the torches flickered and 
spluttered, and giving a ghastly semblance of life 
to the horrible reptilian face. 

Fixed in the pavement before the altar were three 
forked sticks like those Lancing and Wynne had seen 
before the temple of Kali ; and drawn up at one side 
were a number of sheep and oxen, bleating and lowing 
with fear. 

In spite of his unaltered determination to give his 
own life, if it were possible, to save those of his 
friends. Lancing could not restrain a shudder as 
his eyes fell upon these unmistakable preparations. 

" I hope we come first, Eric," he said to Wynne, 
speaking in a low tone so that the others should not 
hear. " If they make us watch while they slaughter 
these animals, I shall be sick." 

Wynne looked at him without answering, a strange 
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light in his eyes which troubled Lancing vaguely, 
though he could not guess at its meaning. 

But the ceremony had already commenced. One 
after the other the animals were led up to three 
priests who stood before the altar, and there they 
were marked on the forehead with the black mark 
of the dragon,- decorated with flowers, and solemnly 
dedicated to the god. With a dreadful fascination, 
which they could not withstand, the adventurers 
watched as victim after victim was led to the forked 
sticks and there sacrificed. The whole proceedings 
were a close copy of those Wynne and Lancing had 
witnessed at Calcutta, even to the pouring of cold 
water over the animal to cause it to shudder. Only 
once was there a hitch, and it was caused by the 
obstinate refusal of a hot-blooded and troublesome 
young bullock to shudder in the orthodox way. With 
starting eyes Wynne watched as measure after 
measure of the ice-cold water was poured over the 
animal's head and shoulders without efiect. When 
at last, after a sign from the officiating priests, the 
bullock was led away he heaved a great sigh of relief. 

Lancing's haggard features were overcast with the 
greenish tinge that often belongs to extreme physical 
sickness, but his eyes were steady and unflinching 
as ever. 

The executioner was a short but muscularly-built 
fellow, who wielded his broad-bladed Tibetan sword 
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with consummate ease and precision, not once failing 
to sever the victim's head at a single blow. 

" Seems pretty merciful after all, Max, doesn't it ? " 
Wynne muttered to the Norseman. "Death must 
be instantaneous and practically painless." 

" Yes," assented Thorburn slowly. " Perhaps it's 
as good a way of being snuffed out as one could wish 
— if it were not for other things." He pressed his 
lips together, and looked at the English lad with 
frowning brows. " If I could only get my hands 
loose, I'd rather make a fight of it," he muttered, 
half to himself. " I believe I could pull the game 
out of the fire even yet." 

A stir among the priests warned them that the 
next part of the ceremony was now to begin. 
Censers were swung more vigorously, and the con- 
tinuous, monotonous chant increased suddenly in pace 
and volume. A party of priests detached itself from 
the main body and advanced towards them. 

Drawing a long breath. Lancing pushed past 
Wynne and ran forward. Pausing as he reached 
the priests, he addressed the foremost of them, the 
squinting rascal whose unlucky advent had upset all 
their calculations. 

" I'm the man you want, I reckon," he said. " I 
fired the shot that wounded your friend." 

Without notice or comment the priests brushed him 
aside and continued their advance. Without hesitation 
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and without hurry they surrounded M' Arthur; and 
then, turning again towards the altar, moved off at 
the same stately pace. 

"Bye-bye, you chaps," shouted M'Arthur, his face 
deadly pale, but his lips smiling bravely. " Give my 
regards to all inquiring friends." 

With starting eyes and labouring breath they 
watched while he was led to the priests, marked 
on the forehead, and hung with garlands of wild 
flowers. As he was taken to the forked sticks, 
Wynne uttered a hoarse cry and ran furiously for- 
ward, butting and kicking madly at the intercepting 
priests, till he was overpowered and led remorselessly 
back to the others. 

" Good God ! I cannot stand it," he cried, with a 
great sob, looking into the blanched faces of his 
fellow victims. " Poor, merry Brian ! " 

" He's not the one,'' said Mayne suddenly. " They 
are bringing him back." 

Dripping from head to foot, and reeling with the 
faintness caused by the strain to which he had been 
subjected, the Irishman joined them. 

With a sudden indrawing of the breath, Mayne 
realized that he was being surrounded in his turn. 

" Good-bye, all of you," he said, smiling gravely. 
" God bless you all ! " 

With feelings too deep for words they watched 
as the same ceremony was again performed. But 
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when the doctor's head had been forced into the 
fork of the stick, and the water-bearer raised his 
vessel to pour its contents over the kneeling man's 
shoulders, Wynne called out with all the strength 
he could command, his deep voice ringing through 
the chanting of the priests, — 

" Keep perfectly still, Philip. Don't shudder or 
wince at all, if you can help it." 

A sudden stiffening of the attitude of the kneeling 
figure showed him that his words had been heard and 
understood, and he watched breathlessly aa again 
and again the cold douche descended. 

" Thank God ! " he ejaculated, as Mayne was 
dragged to his feet and brought towards them. 

" Good-bye, Lancing," he called, as the priests 
surrounded him. 

" Good-bye, old man," said the American sombrely. 
He seemed for a moment to be about to speak again, 
but Wynne interposed. 

" One of us is bound to go, you know," he said. 
" If this method of selection failed they'd try another." 

" He's stolen a march on me," the American mut- 
tered under his breath, as Eric was led to the altar. 

Mayne uttered a cry. " What a double-dyed idiot 
I have been," he said between his teeth. " I could 
have saved him. I might have known what he 
would do. You don't blame me, Lancing, do you ? 
It's just dawned on me." 
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Lancing looked round with a face tortured almost 
beyond recognition. 

" I would have died twice over to save him," he 
groaned, the tears rolling down his cheeks. " He's 
the first man on God's earth, I reckon — though he 
is a Britisher." 

With the most utter despair they watched while 
the water was dashed over Wynne's shoulders, know- 
ing only too well what would happen. 

As shudder after shudder passed over Eric's body, 
shaking even his legs and his arms, a mighty shout 
went up from the waiting worshippers. With out- 
stretched arms, they flung themselves face downward 
upon the rocky floor. Their god had spoken — his 
victim was chosen ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FIGHT IN THE TUKNEL. 

EVEN as the foreheads of the priests touched 
the floor, Lancing heard Thorburn's fierce 
whisper, " Make for the tunnel ! " and the next 
instant was stupefied to see the Norseman's great 
form bounding with noiseless, bare feet over the 
prostrate bodies of the priests, as he ran with almost 
incredible swiftness towards the altar. 

Like a living thunderbolt Max hurled himself upon 
the executioner while yet his murderous blade hung 
suspended over Eric's neck. With one hand he caught 
the uplifted wrist, and with the other the man's mus- 
cular shoulder. Then, putting out the utmost strength 
of which he was capable, he turned the fellow under 
his left arm, kicking his legs from under him as he 
did so, and snatching his sword as he fell. 

Rushing upon the men who were holding Eric in 
the forked stick, he struck three times with lightning- 
like swiftness, a man falling at each blow. With 
a mighty heave Wynne freed himself from the two 
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remaining priests as Thorburn turned and received 
the executioner upon the point of his sword. 

So quickly had the whole incident occurred that 
the prostrate worshippers were roused to a knowledge 
of what was going on only by the cries of the officiat- 
ing priests standing before the altar. 

" Cut this cord, Max," shouted Wynne, as the 
priests stumbled to their feet. " I'll die fighting, 
if I have to die." 

In a twinkling the rope binding his wrists was 
severed, and as the priests rushed upon them with 
loud yells he looked round him for a weapon. 

" This will do," he cried, wrenching from its socket 
the forked sacrificial stick. " Which way. Max ? " 

" Past the side of the altar to the tunnel," yelled 
Thorburn. " Put your best leg foremost ; they're 
closing in." 

Between them and the tunnel were at least twenty 
priests, while to intercept them from the sides ran 
countless others. In this several succeeded, only to 
fall before Thorburn's gleaming blade or Wynne's 
ponderous club. 

" They're funking it. Max," cried Eric, as the 
crowd before them paused and hesitated. "We'll 
win through." 

And well might the weaponless priests dread the 
coming shock; the aspect of the two brawny lads 
rushing upon them was sufficiently terrifying. In 
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the lurid light of the torches Thorburn's height and 
bulk looked gigantic; his long hair flying in the 
wind gave him a look of indescribable wildness ; 
blood ran from his sword down his arm and over 
his muscular chest. 

Wynne was scarcely less terrific. A chaplet of 
flowers hung awry round his forehead, and a garland 
over his chest and shoulder ; upon his brow was the 
black mark of the dragon, and in his hands the heavy 
club, which he wielded as easily as a thresher wields 
his flail. Before their tremendous onset the priests 
broke in sudden panic, flying to right and left. 

But the tunnel was not yet won. Between it and 
the fugitives stood five steady and determined men, 
three of them armed with Tibetan knives. Dodging 
under Wynne's sweeping blow, one of them ran in 
and jabbed at him with knife held dagger-wise. 
Dexterously avoiding the thrust, Wynne drove the 
heavy haft of his club into the fellow's face, smash- 
ing in his teeth and dropping him to the pavement. 
Turning to the half-right, he saw Max cut down the 
man before him with a terrible downward sweep, and 
was only just in time to hurl his club at another 
whose knife was within an inch of the Norseman's 
back. The heavy stick caught the man on the side 
of the head, crushing it in like an egg-shell. 

" Look out, Eric ! " shouted Thorburn. 

Spinning round at the word, Wynne thrust his 
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five strong fingers into the face of a man who was 
attempting to grapple with him, handing him ofi 
in good old football fashion. 

" The fool should have collared low," he laughed 
recklessly, as he and Max covered in a few flying 
bounds the space before the opening to the tunnel. 

" There's some sort of a scuffle going on in there," 
Thorburn said, listening to the confused medley of 
shouts and cries which came down to them. " I'll 
hold these beggars back while you investigate." 

" It's Lancing, Mayne, and M' Arthur, of course," 
said Wynne, hesitating. " I don't like leaving you to 
face that mob single-handed ; they're looking uglier 
every second, and they've hunted up weapons. They 
may make their rush at any moment." 

" I can hold them," said Thorburn confidently. 
" I'll retreat step by step tiU you have beaten back 
those fellows behind." 

Wynne turned at once and ran oif at full speed, 
for the sounds of the struggle in the passage seemed 
to be coming nearer, showing that the others were 
being driven back towards the temple. 

Standing just within the opening, Max measured 
carefully its width and height, finding to his satis- 
faction that, although too narrow to permit more 
than two of his attackers to get at him at once, 
it was sufficiently high to allow him a free sweep 
of his sv^ord. 
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^ith one hand he caught the uplifted wrist. 
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But the fact that he was standing alone was not 
lost upon the priests, who now made a fierce rush 
forward, filling the air with their strident voices. At 
the mouth of the tunnel they jammed together, and 
there was an instant's pause while two of the most 
truculent struggled to free themselves from the press 
of their companions. Springing suddenly to meet 
them, Thorburn sent the sword of one flying with 
a dexterous upward stroke, and thrust the other 
through the throat as he leapt forward to attack him. 

The others drew back as the man's body fell among 
them, and Max lowered his point, thinking the attack 
over for the moment, when, as if he had been shot 
from the mouth of a cannon, one of the priests flung 
himself upon him. 

Most men of great bulk and stature are slow of 
foot and hand and brain ; but there are exceptions, 
and these exceptions are terrible opponents in a hand- 
to-hand tussle. Thorbum's lightning-like celerity of 
movement had often stood him in good stead, but 
never more so than now. The priest's onset was so 
swift and so determined that few men could have met 
it. There was no time even to swing round as the 
man sprang at him from the left. Some inherited 
instinct from his ambidextrous warrior forefathers 
came to the Norseman's aid. Throwing his sword-hilt 
from right hand to left, he met the man in full career ; 

and even as the fellow's eyes lighted up with malig- 
O.700) X6 
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nant joy at the fancied success of his sudden ruse, the 
engineer's blade passed through his body. 

Seeing that their attack had failed, the priests 
drew away from the opening and appeared to consult 
together. The noise behind had come sensibly nearer, 
and had increased so greatly in volume that the priests 
in front had evidently become aware of it. 

" They'll probably wait till their ferrets have driven 
us out of the warren," thought Max, turning his head 
to listen. " Oh for a couple of our good rifles ! " 

But the priests had not yet decided to play the 
waiting game ; for as he half turned to listen, another 
rush was made, and a stone axe, thrown by a power- 
ful hand, struck him on the forehead, and then, glan- 
cing upward, rang against the roof of the passage, 
and fell clattering to the floor. 

Half stunned by the blow, Thorburn reeled against 
the wall of the tunnel, his sword falling from his 
nerveless fingers. With exultant shouts the priests 
ran forward to complete their victory, when there 
was a sudden patter down the passage as of bare 
feet running, and Wynne burst upon them. His 
quick eyes took in the situation at a glance, and 
saw that there was not a moment to spare if he 
would save the Norseman's life. Right before him 
in the middle of the passage was the heavy stone 
axe, and Wynne gathered it up in his stride as a 
Rugby half-back gathers up the ball. Whirling it 
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over his head as he ran, he drove it into the skull 
of the foremost priest, dropping the man in his 
tracks ; and then, in a fit of berserk fury he turned 
upon the others, hewing and slashing at head or body- 
till they fled before him like sheep before a wolf. 

" Much hurt, Max ? " he cried anxiously, as the last 
of the attackers flung himself out of the tunnel's 
mouth. 

"Crack on the head," Thorbum answered dully, 
stooping to pick up his sword. " You were only 
just in time. I saw them coming, but I couldn't 
raise a hand to defend myself." 

" I came for weapons," Eric said, a note of keen 
anxiety in his voice. "Lancing and the others are 
holding back half a score of priests, and there are 
only two knives among them. Most of them are 
cut about more than enough, and they're gradually 
being forced in this direction. Are you sufficiently 
recovered to carry them some of the weapons scattered 
about here ? You've had a pretty gay time, by the 
look of things," he added, surveying the contracted 
battle-ground. " I'll keep order here, if you'll skip 
along." 

Thorbum was still half-dazed, but he picked up in 
a mechanical way three of the swords belonging to 
his late opponents, and turned to go. 

" Take four," suggested Wynne. 

" Four ! " exclaimed Max. 
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"Yes; Treuwald's with them. He's a man of 
peace, and ought to have done with fighting at his 
age even if he wasn't; but he's got a stout heart 
within him. Off you go ! There's no time to lose." 

" Treuwald ! " muttered the Norseman as he hurried 
-away up the tunnel. " Then it was he who cut the 
cord from my wrists." 

A sudden turn in the passage brought him in sight 
of the combatants. There was just then a lull in the 
fighting. The priests had drawn back for a moment, 
leaving three of their number lying motionless ; and 
facing them watchfully were Brian and Lancing, 
while Mayne and a figure in Chinese garb stood close 
behind, the passage being here, as at the entrance, too 
narrow to allow of more than two abreast. 

Thorburn's bare feet made no sound as he came up 
behind them, and they gave an involuntary start when 
he spoke. 

" Pass these to Brian and Lancing ; they're better 
than those short knives," he said, " and take these 
yourselves. Now, let me pass through to the front." 

"You're hurt. Max," cried Mayne, noticing the 
difierence in his voice. 

" Only a knock on the head," Thorbum said 
indifferently. " Nearly did the trick, but the effect's 
passing off: Are you all ready ? Then forward with 
a rush. When you once get a move on them keep 
them running. Now ! " 
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The priests sprang forward at the same moment, 
and the leaders of the hostile parties met with a clash 
of steel upon steel. But brave and determined though 
they were, the Asiatics were no match for those who 
now met them on level terms. In three minutes of 
fierce fighting five of their number were cut down, 
and the others, struck with sudden panic, turned tail 
and ran. 

" Keep them going while I get Eric," commanded 
Max breathlessly, his great chest heaving and the 
sweat pouring down his face. 

Putting out all his speed he raced back down the 
tunnel, almost falling over Eric at the last turning. 

" Hallo, Max ! " cried Wynne, with his reckless 
laugh. "You're in a hurry. Don't go round that 
corner, old man ; they've begun to throw spears and 
things. I had to make a strategic move to the rear, 
and get something solid between us." 

" Where are they ? " gasped Max. 

" They've just been paying me a visit," laughed 
Wynne, "and they found things too lively to suit 
them." 

"Couldn't have been better. We've got to bolt; 
the way's clear. Come on." 

As they raced together up the tunnel, leaping over 
the bodies of the slain, the sound of several shots in 
succession reached their ears. 

" Eureka ! " grunted Wynne. " They've got to the 
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canoe and secured the firearms. These Johnnies will 
be a very sad lot by the time they have caught us." 

Into the bright sunlight of the early morning they 
emerged together. The others were already in the 
canoe, Lancing and Mayne with rifles in their hands. 

" Eric, Eric ! " shouted Lancing as soon as he 
caught sight of them. " Come down here as quickly 
as you can. Hurry, man, hurry ! " he cried im- 
patiently, as Wynne stepped carefully into the vessel. 
" Take this gun ; it's got five shots in the magazine." 

" Why, what's the matter ? " asked Wynne. 

" Look over there to your right," cried Cyril ex- 
citedly. " There, man, on the rocky path round the 
lake." 

" There are two men running,'' said Wynne, shading 
his eyes from the level rays of the sun. 

" They're going to close the gate leading to the 
underground lake, and so cut off" our retreat. The 
professor knows. Can you get them ? It's a long 
shot." 

" It's not the range that bothers me — it's the sun," 
Wynne grumbled, putting the rifle to his shoulder. 

Without speaking, Treuwald placed on his head 
the wide Chinese hat he was wearing, tilting it care- 
fully forward. 

" Thanks ! " muttered Wynne. Almost at the same 
instant the rifle cracked out, and the foremost of the 
fleeing figures flung up his arms and fell headlong 
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from the path iato the lake. His fellow, with a 
scream of terror, threw himself flat on his face, 
pressing himself against the ground. 

A chorus of yells from the tunnel broke out 
suddenly. 

" Out paddles, and push her off," cried Wynne. 
" I say, Brian," he continued, as the light vessel leapt 
from the shore, "take up that rifle. If the fellow 
over there shows any intention of getting up again, 
just fire a shot somewhere near him, will you ? " 

By this time an excited crowd of priests had run 
out upon the gallery, evidently quite beside them- 
selves with rage ; and many spears and other missiles 
were flung after the canoe, though it was evident 
that the distance was too great for them to be effect- 
ive. Then the whole crowd set off at top speed 
round the lake towards the distant pagoda. 

" We've the shorter course," mused Wynne, " and 
we ought to do it ; but it may be necessary to teach 
them that it's dangerous to get in our way. Ha, 
Brian, your man's up ! " 

But the Irishman had already taken aim, and as 
Wynne was speaking he fired, and the man dropped 
again on his face. 

" Put your backs into it," Wynne urged. " These 
fellows run like deer — and we cannot shoot all of 
them. They're nearly up to our friend. Are you 
certain the way is open, professor ? " he asked. 
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" The men you met in the passage were returning 
from throwing it open," the antiquary answered. 
" It is closed by a great revolving door like that by 
which you entered the temple ; and I have not been 
able to find out by what mechanism either of them 
is worked." 

" Then if they get round and close it we are as 
safely trapped as ever," commented Eric. 

" We'll have to give them another fi:isillade and 
stop them, I reckon," exclaimed Lancing. " It's 
their lives or ours." 

" They will be perfectly protected when we reach 
yonder point," Wynne said gravely. " The path runs 
into a sort of cutting behind it." 

The point was soon passed, and they redoubled 
their exertions, knowing nothing of the progress made 
by their fleet enemies, whether they might yet escape, 
or if they must give up all hope except that of mak- 
ing their death as costly as possible to the fanatics 
into whose hands they had deliberately thrust them- 
selves. 



CHAPTER XX. 
A VOICE FROM THE DARKNESS. 

WHAT does that mean ? " asked Treuwald, 
more of himself than of his companions. 
They had rounded the point, and were paddling with 
all their might through the quickly-narrowing outlet 
of the lake towards the gloomy arch of the pagoda. 

'' Is anything wrong, professor ? " gasped Lancing, 
half turning his streaming face. 

" It's the barge," the antiquary answered. " When 
I was last here, just before dawn, it was moored to 
the narrow quay or wharf you see at the foot of those 
steps leading down from the left of the bridge. We 
have not passed it, so that it must have been taken 
within the great doorway I spoke of — the entrance 
to the underground lake." 

" The priests cannot have got round in time to do 
it," said Brian. 

" Was there a guard left here ? " asked Wynne 
from the bow. 

" No," Treuwald said decidedly. " Those you met 
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in the tunnel were the only priests out of the Dragon 
Temple, and they were hurrying to get there in time 
for the—" 

" You needn't put a name to it, professor," inter- 
rupted Lancing with a violent shudder. "Do you 
think we are likely to be attacked from within 
the opening by those who have cast loose the 
barge ? " 

" I don't think it at all probable," the old man 
answered with some perplexity; "but I cannot 
under — " 

A confused noise of shouts and cries broke out in 
front of them, and a crowd of priests rushed jostling 
and struggling over the gallery that crowned the 
front of the bridge and down the steps to the wharf, 
tumbling over one another in frenzied eagerness to 
cut oif the retreat of the fugitives. 

" Paddle for your lives," cried Treuwald, his voice 
in his excitement regaining its one-time manly ring. 
" Some of them have entered the pagoda above us, 
and they will close the gate." 

Wynne and Max and Mayne and Lancing, who 
were paddling, put out their utmost strength, almost 
lifting the canoe along with their practised strokes. 
Seizing a spare paddle, Truewald thrust it over the 
side, guiding them to the right, as far as possible out 
of range of the knives and spears and other missiles 
flung by their maddened pursuers. 
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" Fire into the crowd, Brian," yelled Wynne. " It 
may keep them off the wharf till we get past." 

M'Arthur's rifle rang out as the canoe shot under 
the arch, and an indescribable hubbub followed it. 
Cries of fear, yells of rage, and howls of disappoint- 
ment from the leaders, who saw that the barge had 
been removed, and that pursuit was impossible, fol- 
lowed them as they tore along towards the yawning 
black gulf before them. The set of the current was 
with them and aided them ; but it seemed as if they 
must after all be too late, for the edge of the great 
slab, splitting the darkness of the opening from beet- 
ling crown to watery base, began perceptibly to move 
to the right. 

" Snakes ! " ejaculated Lancing ; " we'll never do it ! " 

But the prow of the canoe was already on a line 
with the advancing barrier. 

'' We shall be crushed like a nut between the 
crackers," Brian cried, thrusting out his hands in a 
futile attempt to keep back the great monolith ; but, 
even as he spoke, they drew clear, and the mighty 
slab came to rest with a jarring crash and an oily 
suck of hurrying waters. 

" Lie flat, every one ! " Wynne sang out, as the 
canoe was tossed like a chip by the swirling back- 
wash and almost overset. In a little the turmoil 
subsided, and they sat up. Around them was pitch- 
like darkness, unrelieved by the faintest glimmer of 
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light; and no echo of the tumult outside broke the 
heavy silence that hung over them. 

" Gentlemen," said Wynne gravely, " we've passed 
beyond the Dragon Temple." 

" Thank God ! " whispered Treuwald fervently. 

"I reckon I feel like that, too," muttered Lancing; 
" but after what I've had to do to get here, I calculate 
the Almighty would look upon any expression of 
thanks from me as a bit presumptuous." 

" Can you get at the magnesium wire. Max ? " 
asked Wynne, breaking the moody silence that 
followed the American's soliloquy. " Those fellows 
may swing open the gate and try to get at us again 
at any moment. We must get on." 

With some little trouble Max found the box into 
which he had, before leaving Dibrughur, packed water- 
proof cases of matches, magnesium ribbon, and a 
miniature acetylene lamp. 

The flaring magnesium threw its intense white 
light upon a scene strange and awe-inspiring. Soar- 
ing away out of sight above their heads was the near 
wall of the cavern, black and glistening as the throat 
of a wolf; before them was apparently boundless 
blackness floored with gleaming water. 

The light failed suddenly, and the impenetrable 
darkness settled round them once more. 

" Which way shall we steer, professor ? " asked 
Lancing, as Max lit another strip. 
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Treuwald shook his head. " I have not the faintest 
idea," he said. 

" There is a steady current carrying us along," 
Wynne remarked ; " we are already more than a 
hundred yards from the entrance. The door perhaps 
has inlets under water which allow the current to 
pass from the lake outside." 

" I'll fix up the lamp," Thorburn suggested, when 
the second strip of magnesium ribbon had been con- 
sumed. " The light will be unable to penetrate very 
far, but it will perhaps be sufficient for the present. 
I can see nothing at all of the other side ; can you ? " 

" I think we had best just let the canoe drift with 
the current," Wynne decided, when all had answered 
Max's question in the negative. " The priests have 
evidently determined to leave us to the tender mercies 
of the dragon. I don't think we shall be attacked 
again ; and we shall probably reach the outlet more 
quickly by drifting than by paddling to different 
points of the mountain wall." 

" Reminds one somewhat of the Mammoth Caves of 
Kentucky," remarked Lancing, as the young engineer 
fixed his lamp to the bow of the canoe. 

" The formation is altogether difierent," Treuwald 
said quickly. " This cave is without doubt of volcanic 
origin — the empty throat or adit, probably, of an 
extinct or dormant volcano ; the Mammoth Cave is of 
limestone formation." 
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" I thought there were no volcanoes amongst the 
Himalayas," hazarded M' Arthur. 

" There are none," agreed the professor ; " but 
there are many proofs of igneous action — earthquakes, 
hot springs, and wedges of trap rock thrust through 
the other formations." 

" Very interesting," said Lancing, stifling a yawn. 
'' I say, Wynne, I believe those beggars intended to 
keep to the strict letter of their agreement. If you 
will turn that light of yours this way. Max, I think 
you will be able to pick out your jacket and other 
things from this heap in front of me." 

" How's your head. Max ? " asked Wynne, as the 
various articles of clothing were sorted out and dis- 
tributed to their owners. 

" There's a lump on my forehead as big as a goose's 
egg," laughed the Norseman ; " but I think the thick- 
ness of my skull saved me from more serious damage." 

" I got through with hardly a scratch," said Wjmne. 
" Mayne and you got some nasty cuts. Lancing, did 
you not ? " 

" Nothing very serious," Lancing answered cheer- 
fully. " I'm a bit of an expert with the bowie-knife 
— one of our lesser national sports, I reckon; and 
Mayne would, of course — " 

" If you say anything derogatory of my profession," 
laughed Philip, "I'll leave you to dress your own 
scratches. How did you come out of it, professor ? " 
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"Unhurt," answered the antiquary. "My thick 
wadded gown was a very efficient protection." 

" And you, Brian ? " 

"Och, never bother your head about me. Doctor 
Phil. Sure and it's many's the time I've been to 
Galway Fair. An Irishman thrives on knocks, 
bedad ; and a little blood-letting is good for his 
constitution — so it is." 

In spite of the unknown dangers before them their 
spirits were rising ; and they all laughed heartily at 
M'Arthur's quaint brogue. Behind them was the 
terrible Dragon Temple, the thought of which had 
hung over them like an ill-omened shadow as they 
journeyed towards it, and which had proved itself 
more than worthy of its evil reputation. Even the 
silence and mystery of the grim cavern through 
which they were drifting could not depress them ; 
and as Mayne strapped and bandaged the flesh 
wounds which most of them had received in the late 
encounter, they made the gloomy place re-echo with 
many a shout of merry laughter. 

" How did you happen to come so opportunely 
upon the scene, professor ? " asked Wynne, when, 
the bandaging finished, they resumed their upper 
clothing, and sat back as comfortably as possible. 

" The priests travelling from San Francisco by 
way of Shanghai and the Yang-tse-kiang rested for 
a night at the monastery to which I had been called," 
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Treuwald answered. "I recognized them at once, 
though they did not know me ; and since my work 
at the monastery was finished, I decided to accom- 
pany them to the temple. I feared that their advent 
would increase your danger if you were still there ; 
and the event proved that I was right." 

" Right indeed ! " cried Wynne. " We should have 
been killed out of hand last night had it not been 
for your interposition." 

" My weakness prevented my doing all I could 
have wished. Had I not fainted from exhaustion — 
we had travelled for sixteen hours without resting — 
I might have saved all the regrettable bloodshed of 
this morning." 

" They were set upon having a human sacrifice, 
I reckon," Lancing hastened to say. " You did all 
that could have been done, sir — more, I believe, than 
any one else on earth could have done — but they 
were determined to have the sacrifice." 

" Well, well ; it may be so," conceded Treuwald, 
not unwillingly. " Perhaps, too, it was just as well 
that I was prevented from saying more ; I might 
have aroused suspicion. I tried to secure some of 
your firearms this morning after my visit to the 
pagoda, where, by the way, is a statue of Buddha 
and all the properties of a Buddhistic shrine, even to 
the prayer- wheels and inscriptions of ' Om tnani padme 
hum ; ' but I was not left to myself for a moment." 




His movements set the cable swaying horribly. 
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" You cut the cords round my wrists, did you 
not ? " asked Thorburn. 

The antiquary nodded. " I had to wait till the 
prostration of the priests. Had I cut you loose 
before, you would have ruined everything by com- 
mencing the struggle at once. I was anxious, too, 
that the men who were told off to open the gate, and 
to put all your belongings into the canoe, should be 
clear of the tunnel. Why they were so long delayed 
I am unable to conjecture," he ended musingly. 

" You ran things mighty close, sir," said Lancing 
dryly. 

"It was unavoidable. Even as it was, I knew 
that I was imperilling the lives of the rest of you 
in trying to save one. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that the priests would have carried out in 
every other respect the wishes of their dead chief. 
The fact that all your property has been placed in 
the canoe seems to prove it." 

" Our idea," continued the American, turning to 
speak to Wynne, "was to hold the entrance of the 
tunnel till you burst through and joined us. M' Arthur 
had run halfway up the passage to get some of the 
firearms from the canoe, when he almost fell into the 
arms of the priests hurrying to the temple. We 
saw the fellows before you waver and divide, and 
knew you would win home ; so we raced oif helter- 
skelter to see what M' Arthur was yelling about, and 
(1,700) ] 7 
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found him putting up a very pretty fight with a 
knife he'd got from the professor. I joined him 
with another, and we'd a lively time for the next 
three minutes. Hallo ! Isn't that the sound of 
falling water ? " 

Listening intently they became aware of the dull, 
low murmur which had caught Lancing's quick ear. 
It was evidently the distant roar of a rapid or 
waterfall to which they were apparently being swept 
by the current. The thought was disquieting. 

" Light another strip. Max," said Wynne, taking a 
scrap of paper from his pocket. " We had better 
see at what sort of pace we are travelling." 

Throwing the paper into the air he watched it as 
it floated quickly astern, reaching the water at some 
distance from the canoe. ' 

" We are going at a fair rate," he said thoughtfully. 
" What distance astern did it touch water, Brian ? " 

" About ten yards, I should say." 

" About what I made it. I'll send out another in 
a ffew minutes to see if we are quickening." 

The light failed while he was speaking, and once 
more they floated on, with only the glow from the 
little lamp to make a spot of brightness in the black 
immensity of the cavern. The sound of the waterfall 
became gradually more distinct. 

"Now, Max!" cried Wynne at last, when the 
tension had become almost insupportable. 
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"At least two yards farther," M'Arthur shouted, 
as the paper touched the water. 

"There is no doubt that our pace is quickening," 
Wynne was beginning, when a shout from Lancing 
interrupted him. 

"The other side," he cried; "the cave narrows 
and lowers suddenly to a low arched opening." 

"Out paddles!" Wynne ordered. "Hold her back 
when we get nearer. I don't quite like the look of 
things." 

When Max lighted the next strip they saw that 
they were being carried at a swift pace into the 
mouth of a rocky tunnel, the roof of which was 
perhaps seven feet above the water. The rock 
showed no mark of pick or chisel, the passage being 
evidently of natural formation. They delayed as far 
as was possible the swift rush of the canoe, issuing 
presently into a vast hall, from the other side of 
which came a deafening roar of falling water. 

" Another strip, Max ! " shouted Wynne. " We 
must get to the side somehow, and make fast, or we 
shall be swept over." 

"My stock is getting low," warned Thorbum as 
he obeyed. A shout from Lancing interrupted 
him. 

" There's your barge, professor," he cried. " Un- 
less I'm considerably mistaken, she's moored on the 
very brink of the fall." 
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" Moored ! " echoed Wynne. " Have your weapons 
handy ; we may be attacked." 

As they were carried irresistibly forward they saw 
that the walls of the cavern approached each other 
in a rough ogee, narrowing the waterway between 
them till it was hardly more than eight feet from 
side to side, though still of great height. Right 
before them lay the big dug-out barge of the priests, 
fifty or sixty feet long by four or four-and-a-half in 
width, fashioned from the trunk of one mighty tree. 
They had almost reached her before they became 
aware that she was jammed hard and fast between 
two rocky points, which projected from the lip of 
the fall like tusks in the jaw of a boar. Between 
her and the edge of a wharf -like shelf projecting 
from the wall on the left was a space not wider 
than the canoe ; and into this Treuwald directed 
their course. The suck of the water carried them 
forward to the swell of the barge, where the canoe 
wedged fast. 

" Our voyage ends here," said Wynne, shouting 
with the full vigour of his lungs to be heard above 
the terrific uproar of the falling water. " We can 
take the canoe no farther." 

The ledge upon which they landed was hardly two 
feet in width, but it appeared to lead forward into 
the blackness of the yawning abyss into which the 
stream descended in a series of foaming cataracts. 
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" This is our road, I reckon," Lancing shouted, 
returning after a cautious advance to the crest of the 
fall. " I may be mistaken, but it seems to me to 
have been carved out of the face of the cliff. Is 
there any continuation of it in the direction of the 
temple ? " 

" Here are steps," M' Arthur shouted. " They lead 
upward to the left." 

" They lead probably to some landing in the outer 
cavern," Wynne surmised. " They may form a way 
to the summit of the hill, but I think not ; the 
priests would have known of it." 

" We may as well get forward," Treuwald decided. 
" The ledge may widen as we go on." 

But before resuming their advance they had to 
load themselves with all the weapons, ammunition, 
food, tools and camping requisites which had till 
now been so conveniently carried in the canoe, and 
which they dared not leave behind them. They also 
thought it wise to make a hurried meal, knowing 
nothing of what might be before them. Then, Max 
leading with the lamp, they began a slow and 
cautious advance. 

The walls of the gorge-like tunnel receded from 
each other as the falls were left behind. Below the 
six figures stepping carefully one behind the other 
along the narrow ledge was unfathomable darkness, 
from which came more and more faintly the sound 
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of a hurrying stream ; above them to their left rose 
the perpendicular cliff to a height where dense 
shadows impenetrable even by the magnesium light 
veiled it from their sight. 

Mile after mile they crawled along like ants on 
the face of a wall, unable to rest even for a moment 
on the narrow, slippery ledge. The roar of the 
waterfall died away to a murmur, and the noise of 
the stream became inaudible in the vast gulf beneath 
them. An eerie feeling crept over them as of souls 
wandering in the illimitable voids of space ; and 
more than one of them had to fight against an 
insane longing to cast himself into the abyss. Con- 
versation dwindled and ceased, except when some 
unmistakable sign of human handiwork called forth 
a laconic comment from Thorburn and an answering 
word from one of the others. 

They had progressed in this painful way for con- 
siderably more than two hours, when Max came 
suddenly to a standstill. 

" Hush ! " he whispered, as M'Arthur began to ask 
why he had paused. " I hear something. Listen ! " 

Holding their breath they waited for a repetition 
of the sound. It came at length, seemingly from a 
great distance — an unmistakably human sound, the 
cry of some one in deadly peril or insupportable 
anguish. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
CROSSING THE CHASM. 

" 'np*HAT about settles the mystery of the barge, 

_!_ I reckon," Lancing said dryly. " Some one 
who knows where this road leads has tried to steal a 
march upon us. I suppose there can be no doubt as 
to who it is." 

" Whoever it may be, we must get to him as 
quickly as possible," urged Mayne ; " the man is in 
some dreadful strait. Push ahead, Max ! " 

As quickly as they dared to go they hurried 
along, the cries becoming more intelligible as they 
approached the spot from which they came. A 
perfect medley of languages contributed each its 
quota to the prayers, adjurations, and curses which 
jostled each other in a frenzied, broken voice. 

" My God, have pity ! " they heard in French, as 
they came nearer. " Maxy, help ! A moi, a Tiwi ! " 
Then in English, " Help, help ! " 

"It's D'Estelle, sure enough," muttered Wynne. 
Raising his voice, he shouted cheerily, " All right, all 
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right! Help is here. — Light up a flare," he called 
to Thorburn. 

The dazzling light of the magnesium showed a 
strange and terrible scene. Where they stood the 
rock had been scooped away so as to form a platform 
of perhaps a hundred square feet, making a cul-de-sac 
into which led the pathway they had been following. 
On the verge of this platform, evidently forming part 
of the living rock, stood two stone pillars, each 
perhaps seven feet in height, and curving inwards 
like the horn of a rhinoceros. Across the gulf, but 
at a considerably lower level, was another platform 
of similar size and shape, with a like projecting fang ; 
and between the two was stretched a cable of twisted 
canes or rattans at least fifty feet in length. Dangling 
from this cable, not far distant from the opposite 
side, head downward over the chasm beneath, was a 
figure in the embroidered dress of a priest of the 
Dragon Temple. His weight dragged down the cable 
to an angle seven or eight feet below the level of the 
farther platform ; and the force of his fall had given 
to it a swinging motion that carried his head cease- 
lessly in a short arc from side to side. 

" Great Christopher ! " cried Lancing. " How has 
he got into such a predicament ? " 

" His legs are entangled in the loop of the skid 
that slides along the cable," Max explained. "The 
contrivance is fairly common in Northern Burmah 
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and Yunnan. We shall have to use it to get across. 
Those coming from the other side would slide down 
the second rope," pointing to a cable which, starting 
from the second pillar, sprang upwards to a much 
higher point on the opposite side of the gorge. 

The man's cries had ceased, and from the relaxed 
attitude of his body it was evident that he had lost 
consciousness. 

" We must get him up without delay," Mayne said 
anxiously. " How is it to be done ? " 

" There is only one way," Wynne answered, taking 
off his coat. " Unwind that cord from your shoulders, 
Brian." 

They had brought with them for emergencies a 
considerable length of the lightest and finest Manilla 
rope, seemingly fragile, but of great strength. 

" Now," continued Wynne, " I shall slide down to 
him and try to fasten the rope in such a way that 
you can draw up skid and man together." 

Securing the rope to his belt, he walked to the 
edge and lowered himself to the cable. Gripping it 
in sailor fashion with knees and ankles, he swung 
himself beneath it, and made his way carefully down- 
ward, hand under hand, till he touched the wooden 
skid from which the man was suspended. His move- 
ments, cautious and restrained as they were, set the 
cable swaying horribly ; and every moment he feared 
to feel the helpless body shaken from the entangle- 
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ment which sustained it and hurled heaxilong into 
the abyss. 

" Can you do it, Eric ? " shouted Thorburn, as 
Wynne paused for a moment to steady himself, 
groping in the darkness for the loop in which the 
man's legs were twisted. 

" I'm not sure," he answered doubtfully. " The 
miserable thing swings so at every movement that 
I'm afraid of losing him. Have you another strip ? " 

" Just a couple left. I'd come down and help you 
if I thought the cable would stand the strain." 

The light flared up as he spoke, and they held 
their breath at the scene before them. Hanging 
from the cable by his legs, Wynne was endeavouring 
to hitch the rope round the insensible body in such a 
way as to secure it to the skid, and yet leave the line 
clear for hauling. The flare died out before he had 
succeeded ; but almost immediately afterwards they 
heard his deep voice calling, the words coming in 
laboured gasps. 

"Don't light up — ^yet. Max. Got it — now, I 
think." 

For another anxious minute there was silence; 
then he called again, " Coming up." 

" Hold the lamp, Mayne," said Thorburn, his voice 
husky and eager. " Lancing and I will help him 
over the edge." 

Hand over hand up the sloping rope Eric climbed, 
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his panting breath showing how severe had been the 
strain even to a lad of his splendid physique. At 
last he came within reach of the eager hands 
stretched out to catch him, and in another moment 
was lying prone on the platform, his head pillowed 
on his arms, and his broad shoulders heaving. 

"The anxiety lest he should fall took it out of 
me," he said at last apologetically, sitting up and 
mopping his streaming face. " I'm all right now. 
Light up another flare. Max, and we'll haul the poor 
beggar up. He's quite unconscious." 

"You sit still," commanded Lancing. "It's our 
dance now, I reckon. Give the flare to the professor. 
Max." 

Very slowly and with infinite caution they drew 
in the line, drawing the dangling body gradually 
towards them. Once or twice their hearts almost 
stopped beating as the rough wooden skid caught 
some unevenness in the cable and stuck fast for a 
moment, necessitating a stronger pull that tested the 
strength of the rope and the security of Wynne's 
sailorly knots ; but at last the skid touched the edge 
of the platform. 

" Take hold here, Eric," said Thorbum, " till I get 
him up. Show a light, Brian." 

Lying on his chest on the extreme verge of the 
platform, the Norseman reached down with his long 
arms and took a firm grip of the man's clothing. 
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" I've got him," he called. " Put down your light 
Brian, and give me a hand." 

Between them they lifted the man to the platform 
and laid him on his back. He presented a ghastly 
sight as Mayne knelt beside him to examine into his 
condition. Showing through the short stubble of 
hair covering his shaven cranium were several ugly, 
jagged cuts from which the blood was slowly oozing. 
His yellow face was hideous with blood-stains and 
grime, showing that his wounds had broken out 
afresh as he groped his way along through the 
terrible darkness. 

" Is he gone ? " asked Treuwald pityingly, as Philip 
shook his head dubiously. 

"No; he has fainted from exhaustion — and no 
wonder, seeing that his collar-bone is broken and his 
head badly injured. How he has managed to get so 
far under such conditions I am at a loss to know. 
It's been sheer will-power and grit. I confess I 
don't know how we shall get him along." 

While he was speaking he was working deftly 
and rapidly, making a pad, and binding the arm into 
the proper position. Then he sponged the angry- 
looking cuts in the man's scalp and dressed them 
carefully, administering at intervals a few drops of a 
powerful restorative. 

As he was finishing his task the man opened his 
eyes and looked round fearfully. 
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" You're quite safe, Monsieur d'Esfcelle," said 
Treuwald reassuringly. 

" The good God be thanked ! " whispered the 
Frenchman, shuddering, too weak and dazed to 
attempt any subterfuge, or seeing the utter futility 
of it. 

"I reckon that's right," said Lancing dryly. 
"You might perhaps spare a word of gratitude to 
my friend Wynne. It's not every man who would 
have risked his life on that rotten old cable to save 
you, after what you've done." 

" I am grateful," the Frenchman said simply. " It 
is the second time ; I shall not forget. My life is 
precious to me ; I have work to do." 

" Yet you left us to be butchered by those priests, 
when a word from you would have altered every- 
thing — to say nothing of your attitude when we 
arrived at the temple." 

"That was fair — that was legitimate," D'Estelle 
answered more energetically, sitting up as he spoke. 
" You and I were striving for the same object — the 
treasure of Prester John. In the race for the temple 
I had won, and I did not think it well to throw 
away my advantage. But I wished simply to have 
you turned back ; I should even have arranged for 
an escort for you through the Abor or Mishmi 
country, after you had been compelled to give up 
the diamonds." 
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"You play a strong and merciless game," com- 
mented Treuwald. 

" So do they," countered the Frenchman. " Have 
they allowed anything to stand in their way ? Have 
they been so regardful of the sanctity of human life 
that they can afford to twit me ? " 

No one answered this home-thrust ; and D'Estelle 
began again, speaking eagerly and convincingly. 

" You say that a word from me would have 
altered things. Do you not understand that that 
cursed earthquake completely destroyed any influence 
I might have had with the priests ? My own life 
was in danger. A young and ambitious attendant of 
the old high priest — a man who had been hitherto 
completely under his mesmeric influence — saw in me 
his only possible rival, and had not some religious 
scruple held him back, he would have killed me out 
of hand. As it was, he tried in every way to prevent 
my recovery, even removing the rough dressings I 
had got some of the better disposed of the priests to 
place upon my wounds." 

" That explains his attitude when I suggested that 
Mayne should examine you," said Max. " We had 
begun to suspect that you were no priest — that you 
were, in fact, just yourself — and we wanted to have 
a closer look at you, but he would not hear of it." 

D'Estelle nodded. 

" He had me brought over to the pagoda this 
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morning," he went on. " I think he intended to shut 
me up and allow me to starve ; but he had not 
dared to make his meaning too clear to the fellows 
who were in charge of me, and who were told off to 
open the cave of the dragon for your reception. 
Who was the victim ? " he asked diffidently. 

" We are all here," said Wynne shortly. " How 
did you escape from your custodians ? " 

" You will tell me the story afterwards," resumed 
the Frenchman with perfect good temper. " I waited 
till the fellows had opened the gate by means of a 
cumbrous mechanism within the temple, and then 
ran down the steps, jumped into the barge, cast off, 
and pushed out into the current. They ran after me, 
raising a great hullabaloo, and stood on the little 
wharf cursing and cajoling long after I must have 
been out of their sight. I suppose they were afraid 
of what the youth would say about it." 

" That was the reason for their delay in reaching 
the temple," Treuwald said. " How did you manage 
to get so far in the darkness of this terrible place ? " 

The Frenchman shuddered again. " I gave myself 
up for lost when the dug-out was carried to the brink 
of the waterfall ; but when she jammed between the 
rocks I felt the ledge to the left and scrambled ashore. 
Along that cursed ledge I crawled for an eternity on 
my one hand and my knees, till I reached this shelf, 
and found that I was in a cul-de-sac. Then I felt 
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along the edge till I came to the pillars and the 
cables. It was some time before I dared trust myself 
to such a bridge ; but to go back was impossible ; to 
stay where I was meant death by slow starvation; 
so at last I determined to risk it. Gripping the 
cable between my legs, and crooking my one good 
arm over it, I slid to the lowest point. The skid 
was there as I had expected, but in attempting to 
seat myself in the loop in order to pull myself up to 
the other side, I lost my hold on the cable, and in a 
second was hanging head downwards, completely 
helpless, my legs twisted in the loop." 

" But you surely never contemplated carrying away 
the treasure single-handed ! " exclaimed M' Arthur. 

There was a perceptible pause before D'Estelle 
replied. " I did not," he said slowly at length. " It 
was my intention to follow the path to the other exit, 
and if it were practicable, to return afterwards with 
a fully-equipped expedition, and so get at the hoard 
without the interference of the priests of the Dragon 
Temple." 

" But you could never have won through, man," 
Wynne expostulated. " What about food, and what 
about the hillmen on the other side ? " 

" As to food," returned D'Estelle with a smile, " I 
had no misgivings. The flora of this district abounds 
in edible roots and fruits; the streams are teeming 
with fish, and there is an abundance of animal life. 
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I should probably fare sumptuously where you would 
starve. The hillmen on the other side are, I believe, 
ChuUah-Cotta Mishmis, among whom, in Chinese 
disguise, I have more than once spent a very agree- 
able time." 

"You spoke of the abundant animal life," sug- 
gested Lancing. " I apprehend that some of it is 
carnivorous ? " 

" I am not altogether unarmed," D'Estelle said 
quietly, pulling a serviceable Smith and Wesson and a 
bag of ammunition from a concealed pocket in an 
inner garment. 

"You have sand, anyway," Lancing admitted. 
" Well, now, if you are sufficiently rested, I think we 
must get on. How do you propose to negotiate this 
tight rope, Wynne ? " 

" I'll go first," Eric answered. " There is, I think, 
length enough of rope to reach to the other side. I'll 
fasten it to the skid, and you can pay it out as I go ; 
then you will be able to pull back the skid for 
number two, and we shall be saved the fag of climbing 
with it each time to the other cable." 

Pulling up the skid or runner, a hollow half- 
cylinder of wood, about ten inches long by perhaps 
eight inches in diameter, Wynne tested the raw-hide 
loop attached to it.j 

"It won't do to trust altogether to this," he 
said ; " it is badly chafed in places, and beginning 

(1,700) 18 
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to crack in others. What length of rope have you, 
Brian ? " 

" About one hundred feet." 

" It ought to be enough," Wynne decided. " I'll 
take a turn or two round my body and over the run- 
ner, and I'd advise you to do the same." 

Fastening himself to his satisfaction, he placed 
both hands on the runner, lifted his feet, and shot 
down the cable like an arrow from a bow, the thin 
line scorching the palms of those who held it. 
The force with which he descended took him some 
distance up the slope on the other side, and in less 
than half a minute he had climbed the rest hand over 
hand, and stood upon the lower platform. 

'' Haul away ! " he called, casting himself loose. 
" You had best come next, Lancing, and then Mayne. 
Then we'll have D'Estelle. Bring across as much of 
the stuff as you can carry." 

Lancing and Mayne crossed without mishap, 
though the thought of the unknown depth beneath 
them as they dangled in mid-air was sufficiently 
unnerving. 

To get D'Estelle across, however, was no easy 
matter. Following Wynne's shouted directions, Max 
and Brian roped him securely to the skid, and lowered 
him carefully, with Treuwald's help, to the lowest 
point of the cable ; but there he swung, inclining 
dangerously to one side, and unable to move himself 
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an inch forward and upward. Once more Wynne 
had to slide down the cable — though this time, of 
course, for a much le.ss distance — reach over the 
runner, and catch the light line. Taking a turn 
round his arm, and shouting to the others to let go, 
he climbed back to the platform, taking the slack of 
ths rope with him after passing it under the runner. 
Hauling slowly and with extreme care, they managed 
at last to get the Frenchman within reach, and to lift 
him to the platform considerably exhausted. 

Leaving him to Philip's care, Wynne unhitched the 
skid, climbed the rough steps leading to the upper 
end of the second cable, and in a couple of minutes 
was skimming down to where Max and the others 
awaited him with grave faces. 

" Cable won't last much longer," Max said laconic- 
ally in reply to Wynne's look of inquiry. He 
pointed to where some of the rattans had parted. 
" I was afraid it might be rotten after all these years ; 
but it seemed to hold all right till it felt the double 
strain when you came down to help D'Estelle. As 
you climbed back one strand parted after another. 
It was of no use to shout : you couldn't have climbed 
more quickly, and we should have startled the 
Frenchman, and perhaps have made matters worse. 
As soon as your weight was off it the rope held all 
right." 

" Has it gone any further ? " asked Wynne. 
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"Not so far as we can see," Treuwald put in. 
" If you will adjust the fastenings, Mr. Wynne, I will 
get across. I am very light," he added, as Eric 
hesitated. "You will be able to judge from the 
behaviour of the cable whether you can trust yoiir 
much greater weight to it— you and Max. M'Arthur 
is, of course, little heavier than myself." 

" There's no need to risk anything, professor," 
Wynne answered cheerfully. " We'll make up the 
rest of the luggage into a bundle, and send it across 
by this cable, and then I will climb along the other, 
unhitch the end, and refasten it round the pillar on 
the other platform. Since it will have no double 
loads to carry, it is possible that we shall all reach 
the other side without mishap." 

This seemed the best plan, and they set to work 
to carry it out, rolling their luggage into the smallest 
possible compass. Fastening it in the largest of the 
blankets, they tied it to the skid and sent it across. 
Max rolled up the end of the line, and securing it 
with a short length of string cut from one of the 
packages, flung it over to Lancing, and the skid was 
soon hauled up, relieved of its load, and sent down 
the higher line. Seating himself in the loop, Wynne 
called to Lancing and the doctor, and with their help 
at the line was soon standing with them round the 
higher pillar. Working with energy and skill they 
were not long in detaching the cable from its support ; 
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but fastening it to the pillar on the lower platform 
was a much more serious matter, which took up the 
greater part of . an hour. At last, however, Wynne 
pronounced himself satisfied with it, and the three 
waiting patiently on the other side were brought 
safely over. 

It was with a feeling of most intense thankfulness 
that they left behind them the chasm and its perilous 
bridge and entered the mouth of a tunnel, partly 
natural, but evidently partly excavated, which, except 
for the rough steps mentioned above, leading to 
the cable support, was the only path leading from 
the platform. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
BENEATH THE HIGH ALTAR. 

THE tunnel sloped quickly downwards — so 
quickly, indeed, that they had occasionally some 
difficulty in keeping their feet. Max went first, carry- 
ing the lamp and shouting now and then a warning to 
the others concerning any sudden unevenness in the 
path. D'Estelle, though evidently very weak from 
exhaustion and loss of blood, followed pluckily, his 
arm in that of Wynne, whose exertions seemed not 
to have wearied him in the least. They were com- 
pelled to go slowly, not only because of the wounded 
man and of the professor, but partly also because of 
the slippery nature of the rock forming the floor of 
the tunnel. 

In places rough steps had been cut to break the 
steeper portions of the descent, and here and there 
tool-marks on the walls and roof showed that the 
passage had been widened or given greater height. 

" ' Alone in the bowels of the earth I have wrought 
by night as surely never did man by day,' " quoted 
Treuwald solemnly. " Only the utmost faith in the 
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destiny of his nation could have sustained a man 
engaged in such toil in this weird and lonely place." 

" Misplaced faith, I reckon," commented Lancing. 
" His people will never issue from their rocky fast- 
nesses to conquer the world." 

" Who knows ? " asked D'Estelle dreamily. " The 
time is not yet ripe, that is all." 

" Nor ever will be for that nation," Lancing per- 
sisted, carrying on the discussion more as a relief 
from the monotony of their continuous descent than 
for any more serious reason. " They were all swal- 
lowed up quick in some terrible catastrophe." 

"Do you remember the prophet Ezekiel's vision 
of the valley of dry bones ? " asked the Frenchman, 
in the same dreamy way. " ' Lo, they were very 
dry,' " he quoted. " ' And as I prophesied, there was 
a noise, and behold a shaking, and the bones came 
together, bone to his bone . . . the sinews and the 
flesh came up upon them, and the skin covered them 
above . . . and they lived, and stood up upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army.' " 

" Ah ! but that was a vision," began Lancing, 
when, without warning, the lamp flickered and went 
out, leaving them in inky darkness. As they stood 
grouped together in the blackness, from the depths 
before them came an indescribable sound as of rust- 
ling and whispering, or the sough of a sudden breeze 
through the dead leaves of the autumn woods. 
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" ' Come from the four winds, breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live,' " murmured 
D'Estelle. 

For a moment a thrill of superstitious awe held 
them, and then Wynne laughed. 

" You have missed your vocation, D'Estelle," he 
said merrily. "You should have been a stage 
manager. What's wrong with the lamp. Max ? " 

" Carbide's exhausted," grumbled the Norseman, 
striking a match. " There's a supply of it in an air- 
tight box somewhere among the luggage. Can you 
find it, any one ? " 

Every one's pack was opened at once ; but, search 
as diligently as they might, nowhere was the carbide 
to be found. They were at last reluctantly com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that it must have 
been left behind on the first platform ; and they were 
faced with the serious problem of finding their way 
through unknown labyrinths with the light only of 
an occasional match to assist them. Shouldering 
their loads they again started forward, treading still 
more slowly than before, and stopping frequently to 
examine their surroundings by the tiny, ineffective 
light of a lucifer. 

" That sound continues," Lancing remarked when 
they had plodded on for a weary half -hour. " It's 
not much louder than at first, I think." 

" T should liken it to steam rushing through a vast 
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pipe," hazarded Treuwald, "if it were not for an 
occasional gurgle or murmur like that of water. Have 
you noticed, by the way, that the temperature of this 
place is rising rapidly ? " 

They had noticed it ; the heat, indeed, had become 
so great that their packs had become burdensome, 
while perspiration streamed down their faces. 

" I suppose it is the usual thing," Mayne suggested. 
" There is a steady increase of temperature as one 
penetrates farther and farther into the earth's 
crust." 

"This is too great an increase to be explained in 
that way," Treuwald answered. " We seem to be 
nearing some subterranean source of heat." 

Deeper and deeper they went, and greater still 
became the heat, till it was almost insupportable. 
D'Estelle reeled as he struggled along, bearing more 
and more heavily on Wynne's arm. 

" I'm awfully sorry to be such a nuisance," he 
murmured thickly ; " but I'm almost dying of thirst. 
Have you any water ? " 

" Not a drop, I'm sorry to say," Wynne answered, 
real compassion in his voice. " I'm hardly able to 
swallow — my own mouth is like a lime-kiln — so I 
can judge how you must feel." 

A few yards farther down a sudden cry from Max 
startled them. 

" Anything wrong, Max ? " shouted Wynne, who, 
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in order to assist the Frenchman, had fallen a little 
behind his friend. 

" I've scorched my hand," growled Thorburn. 
" Keep away as much as possible from the wall on 
the right ; it's nearly red-hot." 

The hissing, rustling, and gurgling were now much 
louder, coming apparently from behind the heated 
wall. 

" If I'm not soon out of this, I'll dissolve into a 
mere spot of grease, so I will," groaned M' Arthur. 
" Wheriver are ye leading us, Max, my boy ? It's my 
belief that if ye sing out, ' Boat ahoy ! ' it's Charon 
himself will answer ye." 

They laughed feebly at the Irishman's joke ; but 
their intense weariness and the lassitude in every limb 
caused by the terrible heat were rapidly overcoming 
them. Treuwald, conquered at last, was dragging 
miserably between Brian and Mayne, holding an 
arm of each, while Wynne was more than half 
carrying D'Estelle. 

" It's the geyser," the Frenchman whispered 
hoarsely. " I had forgotten about it ; it runs along- 
side the path for some distance, and leaves it at the 
steps. My ancestor speaks of it." 

A second shout from Max came up to them. 
" We've got to the bottom," he called. " I'm at the 
foot of a mighty flight of steps leading up and up out 
of sight." 
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" The • Thousand Steps,' " gasped D'Estelle, collaps- 
ing altogether as he spoke, and lying insensible in 
Wynne's arms. 

" Here, Mayne, quick ! " Eric shouted. " D'Estelle's 
fainted." 

" So has the professor," Mayne returned. " Lay 
him on his back, and fan him with anything you 
can lay hold of; it's the heat that's doing it. I 
wish to goodness I had them both out of this 
Inferno." 

" Catch hold, Eric," said Thorbura, who had run 
back on hearing Wynne's shout. " We'll carry him 
up the steps ; it's bound to be cooler up there." 

" We'll follow you with the professor," said 
Lancing. " There are three of us — and he's not so 
heavy as this chap by a good deal, I reckon." 

He turned wearily away as he spoke, his dragging 
feet showing how utterly he himself was spent. 
Stooping over D'Estelle, who was now coming round, 
Thorburn and Wynne lifted him gently, seating him 
in a sort of chair made of their linked hands, his free 
arm falling naturally round Wynne's neck. In this 
way they carried him to the foot of the steps, and 
began their long ascent, Wynne, who was the shorter, 
a step in advance of the Norseman. 

They had toiled in this way up perhaps a hundred 
of the irregular steps, when Wynne suddenly stepped 
into a pool of water. 
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" Thank goodness ! " he cried. " It's water, Max 
Go back a couple of steps." 

Setting the Frenchman, who was now fast recover- 
ing, upon his feet, they struck a match, and saw that 
the water into which Wynne had stepped issued from 
a small opening at the base of the wall on their left, 
ran across the steps in a carefully cut channel 
about two feet broad by a foot in depth, and dis- 
appeared into a similar opening on their right. 

" It's a bit alkaline, but otherwise good and sweet," 
Wynne said, scooping up some of the water in the 
palm of his hand and tasting it. " Here you are, 
D'Estelle." 

But the Frenchman was already on his knees, with 
his face buried in the cool water, and with a laugh 
Max threw himself beside him. 

" Come along, you fellows," Wynne shouted down 
the steps. " Here's water — plenty of it, cool and 
sweet." 

The others hurried up, panting, and with heartfelt 
expressions of thankfulness drank their fill. 

" I propose that we rest here and have something to 
eat," said Mayne, standing up and wiping his wet face. 

" How much farther heavenward these steps lead 
we have no means of knowing — " 

" There are a thousand of them, or thereabouts," 
interrupted D'Estelle ; " and they lead directly into 
the vault beneath the high altar." 
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For a moment his exact knowledge staggered 
them ; then they remembered that he was possessed 
of an independent account of the first attempt to get 
at the treasure. 

" A thousand, you say," Mayne continued at last. 
" We have climbed perhaps a hundred, so that there 
are nine hundred still to surmount. My proposal is 
still in order ; we all stand in need of rest and 
refreshment before tackling the next stage. We 
have food, and here is water. What do you say ? " 

" Agreed ! " was the laughing answer. D'Estelle 
and the professor were helped carefully over the run- 
let, and comfortable seats made for them by spreading 
coats upon the steps. By the light of two of their 
precious matches their scanty store of provisions was 
hunted out and divided, and the camping utensils 
were utilized in drawing and holding water. 

" This stream must make its way down to the 
main underground river we left in the chasm," 
D'Estelle remarked. " It would be interesting to 
trace that stream to its outlet, would it not ? " 

" It is possible that the geyser is fed by it," said 
the professor. " These hot springs must be supplied 
with water by underground streams." 

" It was strange that we did not hear the rushing 
of the water and steam until the lamp went out," 
said M' Arthur, laughing at the recollection of their 
■feeling of superstitious awe. 
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"The spring is intermittent, you know," Wynne 
explained. " I suppose it had just broken out again 
after a period of rest." 

" Then we've just lost our chance of getting quickly 
at Prester John's grave, I reckon," grumbled Lancing. 
" Now, if you fellows have finished, we'll get on 
again. It's a little cooler up here, if anything, but it's 
still too sultry to be comfortable. My clothes are 
mere wet rags." 

The others were in no better condition ; and, 
though the water and the rest were very acceptable, 
the steady upward movement of the heated air from 
the passage below was far from pleasant. 

" Slowly, and with frequent rests, we should do it 
comfortably enough," said Wynne, helping D'Estelle 
to his feet. " Strike a match now and then. Max, 
so that we may have some faint notion as to our 
direction." 

Without further mishap they toUed up the vast 
stair, or rather series of stairs, for at intervals they 
reached a sort of landing or corridor where they were 
able to pause and take their breath. 

At last, when even Thorburn and Wynne were 
heartily sick of the " eternal tread-mill," as M' Arthur 
called it, they heard from the echoing of their 
footsteps that they had entered a wide and lofty 
chamber. 

"Light up. Max, and let us see where we are," 
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commanded Wynne. The Norseman carefully struck 
a match, and set fire to the cardboard box which had 
contained some of their compressed foods. As the 
box flared up a cry of astonishment and awe broke 
from them all. They were in a great square chamber, 
round the walls of which, each occupying its separate 
shelf, were dozens of cofiins. 

" We're not so far away, I reckon," Lancing 
remarked. " Seems as if this were the burial place 
of some of the big- wigs of Prester John's land. What 
do you say, monsieur ? " 

" We are standing beneath the high altar of the 
ancient cathedral," D'Estelle replied solemnly ; " and 
this is the burial place of its great dignitaries." 

" You don't say ! " ejaculated Lancing. " Well, it's 
a very pleasant place to be outside of, I reckon. 
Strike another light. Max, and let us find the door." 

But though they wasted a whole boxful of matches, 
examining both walls and floor with the most extreme 
minuteness — though Wynne, mounted on Thorburn's 
shoulders, scrutinized every square inch of the flat 
roof, no exit could they find. Again and again they 
made the circuit of the vault, even trying back for 
some distance down the steps, but entirely in vain. 
At last, in desperation, they lifted down one by one 
the coffins which lined the walls, groping at the back 
of the shelves for sign of hinge or lever. But the 
result was the same. So far as they could discover, 
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there was absolutely no means whatever of exit from 
the horrible place ; they seemed to have faced terrible 
danger, and to have undergone almost incredible toil 
and exertion, only at the end to die like rats in a 
trap ! 

With sinking hearts they gathered in the centre 
of the chamber, each fearing to hear the others express 
his own dreadful certainty that they were hopelessly 
shut in. 

" But it cannot be possible," cried Thorburn at last, 
as if answering his own thought, " or how could we 
have known anything at all about it ? " 

With one accord they separated, and once more 
began their fruitless search, continuing till utter 
weariness caused them to desist. 

" Look here ! " cried Wynne, breaking the heavy 
silence. " We are doing no good rushing about like 
this ; we are all completely worn out and badly need 
rest. Let us take it in turns to watch and search 
while the others snatch an hour or two of sleep. Max 
and I will take first turn." 

D'Estelle laughed. "It is hardly the most com- 
fortable place to camp in," he said ; " and if you will 
all agree to the terms of the bargain I am about to 
put before you, I do not see why we should stay here 
any longer." 

The calm, assured tone in which he spoke dispelled 
their first startled thought that he was mentally 
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unhinged by the suffering he had undergone ; and it 
quickly dawned upon them that while they had been 
exhausting themselves seeking for an outlet from the 
vault, he had been watching their efforts, as far as it 
was possible, with sardonic amusement, possessing 
himself the key to the riddle. The thought was 
exasperating. Lancing, the shortest in temper of 
all of them, boiled over with righteous indignation. 

" Do you mean us to infer that you have known 
all along how to get out of this hole ? " he asked 
furiously. 

The Frenchman nodded, the flickering light of an 
expiring match showing the cynical expression of his 
watchful eyes as he sat propped up against a big 
sarcophagus. 

" Why, then," Cyril went on, in biting tones, " you 
are, I reckon, the meanest cur on God's earth. But for 
us, you would be hanging at the present moment — " 

" This violence can do no good service to you or to 
your companions, Mr. Lancing," interrupted D^Estelle 
sharply; "its only result will be to make my terms 
less favourable to yourselves. Would it not be wiser 
to recognize, as a business man, that I have a perfect 
right to sell at my own price any exclusive knowledge 
of which I may be possessed ? " 

" You might at least have saved us all this unneces- 
sary labour and anxiety," Philip Mayne put in. 

" That was beyond my power," D'Estelle said 
aroo) 19 
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slowly, his voice as it trailed through the darkness 
showing that weakness was again almost overcoming 
him. " I am perfectly certain that you will not at 
first agree to my terms — perhaps not for some days ; 
and I thought it best that you should have some 
notion of the difficulty of the task before you, if you 
should reject the bargain I offer." 

" Your ancestor and his companions found out the 
secret," said Thorburn. " I see no reason why we 
should fail where they succeeded." 

" My ancestor and his companions spent six days 
and nights searching before a lucky accident revealed 
to them the secret — an accident not likely to occur 
twice." 

" What are your terms ? " asked Treuwald. 

" Two-thirds of the entire amount realized by this 
expedition," returned the Frenchman. 

" Had you not better ask the whole ? " inquired 
Wynne icily. 

" It is because of my debt of gratitude to you, Mr. 
Wynne, that I do not," D'Estelle rejoined. 

" Kindly leave me out of your calculations," Eric 
answered coldly. " I like a man who plays the game." 

" I am playing the game," expostulated D'Estelle 
passionately, touched to the quick by Wynne's con- 
tempt. " Has it ever occurred to you that this 
treasure is mine by every moral right ? It is my 
legacy — left by formal legal instrument to the de- 
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scendants of Victor d'Estelle, of whom my sister and 
myself are the only living representatives. Can you 
not see that your whole expedition is an impudent 
attempt to rob me of my own property ? " 

"That is the most utter nonsense," Wynne re- 
turned calmly. " Your ancestor could not bequeath 
to you what was never his in any sense. As for 
your terms, I would rather starve to death than 
accept them." 

A chorus of indignant approval showed how entirely 
the feelings of the others coincided with his own. 

"Well, well," muttered D'Estelle faintly; "we — 
shall — see." 

They heard his body slide sideways and slip to the 
ground ; but for some time they were too greatly 
disgusted at his attitude to care much what became 
of him. 

" Strike a match, Max," said Mayne at last. " I 
cannot leave him lying there." 

" No, that's just it, bedad," cried M' Arthur. " He 
knows he has us on the hip, he does that. If we'd 
been boys of his kidney, we'd have left him to shift 
for himself, if we hadn't even compelled him to 
tell us what he knows about this black hole we're 
fastened into, so we are." 

" It's a confounded pity he's knocked about as he 
is," grumbled Thorburn. " We might have starved 
him into selling his secret on better terms." 
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" Look here, Mr. d'Estelle," said Lancing suddenly, 
as one of Brian's matches showed the Frenchman 
sitting up weakly again. " We are willing to rec- 
ognize that you have a right to a share of this stuff 
we're after — not because of any old will, mind you, 
but simply because you're taking equal risks with 
ourselves to unearth it. If you will play the fair 
and square game, we are willing — I know that I 
can speak for all of us, I reckon ? " looking round 
inquiringly as Brian struck another match — " we are 
willing to count you in with ourselves, including Miss 
Treuwald. That would give you one-eighth of the 
entire bag, and ought to satisfy you." 

" If you had a winning card such as mine, Mr. 
Lancing, is that the way you would play it ? " asked 
D'Estelle. " No," he cried with sudden energy ; 
" two-thirds or nothing. You must either deliver 
to me a properly drawn up and regularly signed 
document, making over to me two-thirds of the whole, 
or we all die here of starvation together." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE VALE OF AVALLON. 

WYNNE and Thorburn stood whispering to- 
gether at the inner end of the short hall or 
atrium which lay between the vault and the secret 
passage. Wrapped in their blankets, the others were 
sunk in the deep sleep of extreme physical weariness, 
invisible in the blackness, but not inaudible. 

" There is one thing about this place which I con- 
fess puzzles me," Thorburn said softly. " From the 
Latin manuscript I had gathered that no one but the 
reigning high priest knew the Secret of the Way. 
Now, it's pretty evident that no one man could carry 
down these heavy coffins and their contents into this 
vault, or even place them upon the shelves if they 
were lowered to him." 

" I see your drift," Wynne answered a little eagerly. 
" You mean that there must have been some means of 
closing, or at any rate veiling this passage." 

" That's it. You see the underbearers would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by torchbearera, unless 
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sufficient of the roof were lifted to let in a flood of 
daylight. In any case, unless some means existed of 
hiding this passage, the very first burial would have 
revealed the Secret of the Way." 

" I suppose some kind of curtain would be suf- 
ficient," Wynne hazarded. 

" Quite inadequate," Thorburn returned dogmatic- 
ally. "No, the clever architect who planned this 
place would never trust to anything so flimsy. If a 
curtain were used it would be a curtain of stone." 

" But in that case the curtain would still be here," 
Wynne countered. 

" Exactly," Max agreed. 

" But it is quite obvious that no such curtain is 
now in existence," Wynne said, yawning slightly. 
His first enthusiasm had passed. 

Thorburn did not answer at once. Pacing softly 
up and down the little hall, he seemed buried in a 
train of thought which Wynne was too tired and 
sleepy to interrupt. Pausing at last beside his friend, 
the Norseman resumed his argument. 

" There are three ways," he said, " in which such a 
curtain might be drawn across either end of this hall. 
A great stone slab running in grooves might be 
lowered vertically from above." 

" Where are your grooves ? " Wynne asked quickly. 

" I have looked for them already, and there are 
none." 
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" That settles the first way, then, does it not ? " 

" It does. What is more — such a solution would 
not help us in the least. Another method would be 
to pivot a large portion of the roof above the door- 
way, so that it might be lowered from one end and 
hang before the passage. This, however, would need 
chains of great strength and a powerful winch." 

" I think you may dismiss your second method," 
Wynne laughed softly. " Now, let us hear the third." 

"I was a humble member once," said the Norse- 
man, " of an expedition which explored some of the 
giant cities of Bashan ; and I was very forcibly struck 
with the ingenuity shown in the construction of a 
great rock door leading into one of the mighty houses. 
A stone shaped like an immense Cheshire cheese ran 
in a groove and kept the door shut ; but when the 
stone was rolled away the door swung open by its 
own weight upon a vertical pivot." 

" But I don't see — " Wynne began. 

" I want you to measure the width of the outer 
doorway, and then the distance between the circular 
doorpost and the cylindrical pillar halfway along the 
wall on the right," Thorburn interrupted. 

" They are almost exactly the same," Wynne de- 
cided, looking round excitedly as the match dropped 
from Thorburn's scorched fingers. 

" Now," continued the young engineer, still rather 
speaking his thought aloud than addressing Eric, 
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" we've got to discover any marks or scratches on the 
floor and note their character and direction." 

Wynne, who was now as eager as Max himself, 
dropped at once to his knees, struck a match, and 
began a minute examination of the polished stone 
flooring, while Thorburn worked the blade of his pen- 
knife between wall and floor from doorpost to pillar. 

" So far as I can see," he muttered, " it's one great 
slab from roof to floor and from pillar to doorpost, 
and — yes — the doorpost is cut out of the solid side 
of the slab, and may form the pivot. There's no 
earthly reason why the thing shouldn't — " 

A soft call from Wynne broke into his soliloquy. 
" Come here. Max," he whispered. " What do you 
make of that ? " he asked excitedly, as Thorburn 
knelt beside him. He struck another match as he 
spoke, and pointed to an almost imperceptible scratch 
on the smooth surface of the flooring. 

" That is quite conclusive," Thorburn said with 
satisfaction. " The curve is exactly right. See, 
if I continue it both ways it completes the arc 
between the pillar and the opposite doorpost." 

"Then we've solved the puzzle," cried Wynne 
delightedly, springing to his feet. 

" Softly, softly," Max whispered ; " you will wake 
the others before our task is done. We're not out 
of the wood yet. We know now where the door 
is, but we have still to open it." 
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Wynne laughed good-naturedly. " Fire away, old 
man," he conceded. " Every man to his trade. You 
can get farther at this sort of thing in an hour than 
I should in a week." 

" The edge of the slab seems to be built into the 
pillar," Thorburr mused, the tiny flame of the match 
showing his brow wrinkled with thought. " If that 
slab is to move forward, the pillar must be pushed 
towards the vault, and that is impossible. Or, stay, 
why shouldn't the pillar revolve ? It may be made 
up of two unequal halves, of which one overlaps the 
edge of the slab, and so keeps it in position. Can 
you find that sword of mine, Eric ? " 

" Now," he went on, as Wynne handed him the 
stout blade, " it is just possible that even if the pillar 
does revolve, there may be some sort of pawl only 
to be got at from above. In that case we may have 
to chip away the overlapping edge bit by bit, but 
we shall soon see." 

Inserting the point of the swoid between the slab 
and the pillar, he jerked as strongly as uue temper 
of the steel would allow. 

" It gives," he whispered hoarsely, excitement con- 
quering him at last. " The crack's wide enough for 
our fingers. Catch hold, Eric, and heave with me." 

Gripping the edge of the pillar, the two men put 
out all their strength and forced it round, grating 
horribly. 
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" Now for the slab," cried Thorburn, as the sleepers 
stirred at the noise and called through the darkness. 
" I have a handhold here, and I think there's one 
lower down. Got it ? Right. Heave when I give 
the word. Now ! " 

Slowly the great stone began to move out from 
the wall, but its weight was so immense that the 
sinews of their arms felt as if they would crack. 

" Come and catch hold here, you fellows," Wynne 
sang out; and in an instant there was a rush from 
behind them, and a medley of confused cries and 
questions. 

" Keep your breath for pulling," Max said briefly, 
as Lancing poured out a string of queries. " The 
thing will explain itself in another moment." 

With a laugh the American laid hold of the stone 
as Treuwald struck a match ; and so, with vast 
expenditure of strength and breath, the heavy slab 
was at last swung back across the outer doorway, 
filling it from jamb to jamb and from floor to ceiling. 
Thorburn's quick eye caught sight of a pillar at the 
farther side exactly similar to that the turning of 
which had released the stone, and calling to Eric to 
help him, he managed to bring its overlapping edge 
to bear upon the slab and hold it in its place. 

Then with one accord they turned and ran to 
examine the doorway they had unsealed. By the 
extravagant light of six matches they saw that it 
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gave access to a broad flight of steps. A half- 
suppressed exclamation of rage and chagrin caused 
them to turn. Behind them stood D'Estelle, his 
eyes gleaming and his lips compressed. 

" Our trick, monsieur, I reckon," said Lancing 
exultingly. " You would have done well to accept 
our terms." 

" You have won many tricks, Mr. Lancing," replied 
the Frenchman, swallowing his disappointment with 
a visible effort. " But the rubber shall still be mine. 
May I be permitted to know how the secret was 
discovered ? " 

" Oh, Thorburn reasoned it out," replied Wynne. 
" He's an engineer, you know ; things like this are 
mere bread and butter to him." 

" I congratulate you on a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, Mr. Thorburn," said D'Estelle gravely. "My 
ancestor and his companions had quite despaired of 
finding any exit, when one of the slight shocks of 
earthquake so prevalent in this district shook the 
slab from its fastening and revealed to them the 
secret." 

" Does any one know the time ? " asked Lancing. 

" It's half -past five," cried Brian. " It's daylight 
somewhere." 

" Gather up your impedimenta, and let us find your 
daylight," laughed Wynne. " I'm very tired of this 
continual midnight." 
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The first flight of twenty well-cut steps led to 
a small square platform or landing, in the corner 
of which was gathered an assortment of such tools 
as old-time stone-masons used. 

" Our friends' implements," Treuwald suggested, 
pointing them out to the others. 

From the landing another flight of twenty steps 
brought them to a broad, low door, which opened 
without difficulty, admitting them into the ruined 
chancel of what at one time must have been a very 
fine church. So far as they could see, the architecture 
had been a curious and interesting blending of 
Dravidian and what is called German Saxon; but 
very little remained except the altar itself and the 
wall through which they had entered. Across the 
altar still hung awry an elaborate frontal, worked 
with gold and jewels. Treuwald darted eagerly 
forward to examine this and the golden chalice and 
paten on a side table ; but the others made their way 
through a rent in the wall to the sweet, fresh air 
outside, doubly grateful after their long incarceration. 

Exclamations of wonder and delight broke from 
them as they gazed upon the scene before them. 
They were standing upon the sloping side of a long 
hill or talus, resting against a stupendous clifi", the 
summit of which seemed to pierce the clouds. And 
yet, tremendous as was its height, it formed only 
part of a gigantic wall enclosing the valley into 
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which they had emerged — a valley possibly thirty 
miles long by ten in width. A crescent-shaped lake, 
perhaps ten miles in extreme length and three miles 
wide, occupied the middle of the valley, its inner side 
resting against the foot of the hill upon the slope 
of which they stood. From several points cascades 
sprang from the face of the cliffs, the sound of their 
falling coming pleasantly to the ear. A wealth of 
vegetation clothed the valley from end to end, green 
slopes and groves of forest trees giving a park-like 
aspect indescribably lovely to eyes tired of the sombre 
tangle of tropical jungles or the grim bareness of 
mountain solitudes. The soaring peaks glistened 
frostily in the light of early dawn, but where the 
little party stood the air was balmy as that of an 
English summer morn. 

" ' The . . . valley of Avilion,' " quoted D'EsteUe 
dreamily, 

' ' ' Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.' " 

" I would rather think of it as Avallon, the 
mysterious l?bnd to which Ogier the Dane was taken 
after his lifetime of fighting and stress," said Mayne. 

"In that case we might meet Morgan le Fay, 
bedad," laughed M' Arthur. " We'll have to hunt 
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out soap and razors, and make ourselves less fearsome, 
or we'll frighten the wits out of the colleen's head, 
so we will." 

" I can see no faintest sign of any habitation," said 
Lancing, after a comprehensive survey of the valley. 
" Except for the altar and pavement and the bit 
of broken wall, there is no evidence that the valley 
has ever been inhabited. Where's the ancient city 
we expected to find ? " 

"It is under our feet," Max answered. "If you 
will look closely at the mountain behind us, you will 
see that the sloping bank upon which we are standing 
is the dibria of a stupendous landslide. Half the 
mountain has broken away, and fallen upon the 
doomed city built between the lake and the cliiF. 
It would probably happen in the early morning, and 
so would catch them all." 

" All except the priest-king, working alone in the 
bowels of the earth," said Wynne. " I'm very far 
from being superstitious, and it may be only a coinci- 
dence, you know, but it strikes me as strange that 
the landslide should have spared only the altar — the 
only Christian altar at that time, probably, in half 
a continent." 

" I should fancy the people came in through yonder 
gorge," Max resumed, after a long pause, pointing as 
he spoke to the western end of the valley, where a 
deep cleft seemed to penetrate into the heart of the 
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mountain. " It looks to me as if a landslide similar 
to this had choked it long ago." 

" I reckon I'd best slip down to the lake and shoot 
some of those ducks while you're settling the geology 
of the district," Lancing broke in. " I've seen already 
two varieties of pheasants, and what I believe was 
some kind of partridge, and I'm morally certain those 
are bar-headed geese at the eastern end of the lake. 
You have good eyes, Wjoine. Can you tell me what 
creatures those are on the grassy slope under the 
cliff right opposite ? " 

" Some kind of antelope or gazelle, I believe," 
Wynne ventured. 

" What I thought," chortled Lancing. " Gentlemen, 
for the time at least our privations are over. We 
have entered a land flowing with milk and honey, 
a land of wine and oil olive. I say, Brian, you 
might get out that packet of fishing tackle you were 
so careful to include in your luggage. The lake is 
bound to be teeming with fish. Come along, Eric; 
let's see what we can get for breakfast. I've had 
enough of that compressed rubbish to serve me for 
a long time." 

His infectious brightness and eagerness caught 
them all ; even D'Estelle, one-handed as he was, set 
about gathering sticks and building a fire, while 
Treuwald, leaving his archseologieal studies for the 
moment, joined Mayne in hunting for edible roots 
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and fruits. Taking a rifle with him as a precaution- 
ary measure, Thorburn wandered off in search of the 
Cave of the Boiling Spring, which he judged must be 
on the southern side of the valley. The hunters and 
the fisherman had returned with their spoil, and 
breakfast was well-nigh ready before he came back, 
his face all aglow with the exertion of climbing 
the hill. 

" Well, have you found it ? " shouted Lancing as 
soon as Thorburn was within hearing. 

" It's not difficult to find," Max answered, mopping 
his forehead. " About a couple of miles to the east 
a gorge strikes into the southern wall, and at the end 
of it is the cave we are seeking. I'll take you to 
it after breakfast, which I see is just ready." 

With thankful hearts and excellent appetites they 
attacked the food prepared for them by Mayne and 
D'Estelle, enjoying its crisp succulence as only those 
can who have lived for a period upon scanty and un- 
appetizing diet. 

"You had best bring rifles and ammunition with 
you," Thorburn advised, as the whole party prepared 
to follow him to the cave. " The valley is simply 
teeming with animal life. I have seen a herd of 
mhitton, and I'm almost positive that a leopard slunk 
out of my path near the entrance to the gorge." 

" It's a hunter's paradise,'' cried Lancing jubilantly, 
slinging his favourite rifle over his shoulders. " We 
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shall do very nicely here till the spring chooses to let 
us get at the treasure." 

" We shall all be better for a rest," Mayne agreed. 
" We are all more or less knocked about ; and we 
may have some rough work to go through yet before 
we see civilization again." 

They were talking as they walked down the 
gentle slope of the hill, through groves of oaks, 
magnolias, and deodars, in places forcing their way 
through a dense undergrowth of ferns and flowering 
shrubs. An occasional scurrying rustle showed the 
presence of snake or animal, while the startled birds 
kept up a continual crying and whistling, fluttering 
in great numbers amongst the branches of the larger 
trees. 

Thorburn had cleared some of the tangle of 

creepers and branches from the denser thickets 

through which he had forced his way, so that their 

progress was more rapid than his had been ; and in 

less than half an hour he had led them to the 

entrance of a deep and gloomy gorge striking almost 

due south into the encircling mountain mass. At its 

mouth vegetation ceased, for the floor was of bare 

and rugged stone, and the cliff on each side rose like 

a mighty wall without ledge or cranny. The direct 

sunlight was completely shut out, and the shadow at 

the end was so deep that at first they could make 

out very little. 

(1,700) 20 
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" Pleasant - looking place ! " muttered Lancing. 
" How far does it go, Max ? " 

"Not half a mile," Thorburn answered. "There 
is a bend almost at right angles just before the cave 
is reached." 

Their feet echoed upon the stony road as they 
followed Thorburn into the recess, the sound rever- 
berating from side to side till it was trebly multiplied 
in volume. A sense of oppression and of almost 
shrinking expectancy weighed upon them, subduing 
the buoyant spirits with which they had set out upon 
their quest, and silencing their light talk and 
laughter. The gloom deepened as they went along, 
the cliffs almost meeting overhead. 

"Is there, much more of this — ?" Wynne was 
beginning, when Max looked round and pointed to 
the left side immediately before him. 

" Here's the turn," he said, and went on again. 

Swerving sharply to the left, the gorge suddenly 
widened to form a small amphitheatre, at the eastern 
end of which a great arch, fully fifty feet in height 
and width, marked the entrance to the cavern they 
were seeking. The floor of the amphitheatre sloped 
sharply to the cave's mouth, and the water from two 
small cascades, which sprang from the rocky wall, 
ran directly into it. From the arch came out a 
plume of vapour, floating away up the face of the 
cliff' till lost in the rarefied atmosphere. 
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" You may come quite close," Thorburn said ; " it 
is perfectly safe. The water from the geyser falls 
within the cave and runs away inside." 

As they approached, a sound of hissing and of the 
dashing of water, which had been noticeable for some 
time, became clearer and louder, until, when they 
stood within the mighty portal itself, the noise was 
so tremendous that their voices were almost inaudible. 

The cave narrowed suddenly within the arch, 
contracting regularly like the mouth of an animal ; 
and just where the fauces or opening of the throat 
would have occurred, a chasm split the floor from 
side to side, giving vent to an upward rush of 
water and steam, which shot up behind the fauces 
into a cavity evidently of much greater height. As 
they watched they saw that the outpouring of the 
spring was marked by regular pulsations, at first 
increasing gradually in force and intensity, and then 
as regularly decreasing. Then for perhaps five 
minutes the propulsion of the water ceased, clouds of 
steam taking its place, while sounds as of subter- 
ranean explosions shook the ground beneath their 
feet. Max counted the pulsations, and found that 
from quiescence to greatest activity they were 
exactly ten in number, falling again to quiescence in 
ten pulsations more. 

" I suppose one would call the thing intermittent," 
Wynne remarked ; " it certainly ceases to throw up 
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water for about five minutes at regular intervals, but 
I don't see how that is going to help us." 

" I was in hopes that it would have choked itself 
long before this," Lancing grumbled. " I've seen 
most of the other exhibitions of this sort of thing, 
and I was led to understand that a geyser not only 
makes its own pipe, but also fills it up by the deposit 
of siliceous matter dissolved in the water." 

"If we were in a civilized country, bedad," 
laughed M'Arthur, "we'd prosecute the thing for 
breach of contract." 

" It's not an ordinary geyser," Thorburn explained 
slowly. " It has not made its own pipe, but has 
followed a fissure in the earth's crust. It has not 
choked itself with deposit, because the formation of 
the cave into which it is flung causes the descending 
water to fall farther into the hill, instead of back 
into the mouth of the spring." 

" Very well reasoned, Mr. Thorburn," said D'Estelle. 
" Perhaps you can also explain why its present 
regularly intermittent outflow should ever be inter- 
rupted, as has been the case in the past." 

" My theory is that the reservoir in which 
the water is heated is fed by the overflow of 
the underground lake," Thorburn answered, dis- 
regarding the slight suspicion of cynicism in 
the Frenchman's tone. " The lake is probably 
connected with that behind the Dragon Temple, 
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which is undoubtedly supplied by the drainage from 
the enclosed basin in which it lies. If this be so, the 
overflow from the lake will be greatest in the wet 
season, and least in the dry season ; so that I should 
expect the geyser to be most active now and for the 
next two or three months, falling to comparative 
quiescence late in the spring." 

" I say," remonstrated Lancing, " you don't mean to 
say that we are likely to be kept here for three or 
four months, do you ? " 

Max nodded. 

" The old man was right, anyhow," Mayne re- 
marked, drawing a deep breath ; " the thing is quite 
impassable." 

" We shall have to camp outside here, I reckon," 
Lancing suggested. " It is of vital importance that 
we should not lose the psychological moment. But 
how we are to guard against being caught by that 
horrible thing, I confess, puzzles me." 

" Have you a plan, Max ? " asked Treuwald. 

" Yes, I have a plan," the young engineer answered 
thoughtfully ; " but we must wait until the geyser 
subsides for a time before we can carry it out.'' 

" Have you any plan, monsieur ? " M' Arthur asked 
the Frenchman, whose impatient exclamation had 
caught his ear. 

" I shall take the same risk my ancestor took," he 
answered, looking round upon them all with his firm, 
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unyielding glance. " As soon as the spring ceases to 
send up its curtain of boiling water and steam, I 
shall penetrate into the inner cave, locate the grave, 
and claim its contents. If I am unable to raise the 
slab covering it, I may have to make terms with 
you." 

" Such an attempt in your present condition would 
be foredoomed to failure," Treuwald said coldly. 

" I know it," rejoined the Frenchman. " You 
must not forget, however, that it was not my 
intention on this trip to make any attempt to get at 
the treasure, but simply to find the alternative way 
from this valley, so that I might lead in a properly 
equipped expedition without the interference of the 
priests of the Dragon Temple." 

The man's indomitable will and inflexibility of 
purpose roused their unwilling admiration, while it 
irritated them. To change the subject, Max began to 
select the best site for the substantial shelter they 
had decided to erect. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



PRESTER John's grave. 



' /'"^ 00-EE, coo-ee, coo-ee-ee ! " The musical call 
V_^ in Wynne's deep, ringing voice came floating 
over the valley to the nullah or donga into which 
Lancing and Thorburn had just entered in pursuit of 
a magnificent bull mhitton which they had succeeded 
in separating from the herd. 

" That can have only one meaning, Max," cried 
Lancing ; " the spring's stopped at last." 

'' It's quite time," grumbled the Norseman as they 
set out at the double round the end of the lake. " I 
began to think we were to be prisoners here for 
ever." 

" It's been no end of a good time, though ; and 
you've enjoyed it as much as the rest of us, I 
reckon," Lancing returned ; and then their pace and 
the inequalities of the ground made further connected 
conversation impossible. 

More than four months had passed since their 
invasion of the valley. Winter had come and gone 
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— a winter which had been more like a Mediterranean 
spring, with none of the rigours they had dreaded. 
The position of the valley, protected as it was from 
all adverse climatic influences, and moderate as was 
its altitude, was not altogether sufficient to account 
for the extreme mildness of its climate. Perhaps the 
undoubted presence under it of an area of igneous 
activity had something to do with it. 

All the members of the expedition, not excepting 
D'Estelle, had benefited very greatly from their 
enforced sojourn in a land where all the conditions 
of living were so eminently favourable ; and although 
they had chafed at the length of their imprisonment 
— Thorburn and D'Estelle most of all — they had 
passed a very pleasant time hunting, fowling, fishing, 
and exploring. The evenings spent in the capital 
wooden house they had erected in the gorge were as 
pleasant as the days. Max had carved a very credit- 
able set of chessmen ; and, since most of them were 
keen players — Treuwald and Lancing perhaps the 
keenest — almost every evening saw some mimic 
battle going on, with a small group of interested 
onlookers. 

Wynne had betrayed the possession of a mag- 
nificent bass voice, and when he could be induced to 
sing, everything else except the necessary preparation 
of food was set aside. 

D'Estelle himself was a born raconteur, with a 
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wealth of personal reminiscences of travel in little- 
known districts of South-Eastern Asia, amongst the 
relics of an ancient civilization, and through peoples 
unknown to Europeans even by name. The anomaly 
of his position struck sometimes himself and some- 
times the others, and pauses of embarrassment 
were not at first infrequent in their intercourse ; but 
as time went on the man's infinite tact and innate 
good breeding to a certain extent bridged the abyss 
between them. They recognized that he was fighting 
for his own hand, but they were also ready to admit 
that, according to his own peculiar code, he was 
playing a straight game. They surmised that he had 
still a strong card to play, and they knew he would 
play it, when the time came, mercilessly and relent- 
lessly ; but for the present he was anxious as they 
that no unseemly bickering should mar the restfulness 
and peace of their sojourn in the valley. 

So the nights had passed very pleasantly. 
Lancing's mordant wit and M'Arthur's Irish humour 
kept them merry when sometimes they might have 
moped — particularly during the heavy rains, which 
lasted sometimes for two or three days. 

Max and the antiquary had grown more and more 
together as the weeks passed, their common anxiety 
concerning Olga's well-being forming a close link 
between them. It was not at all uncommon for 
the professor to join Thorburn when his turii came 
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to watch the spring; and the two would pace up 
and down together before the great archway, the 
old man's hand passed through the other's arm. 

Mayne had proved himself invaluable at this time. 
His knowledge of botany had enabled him to select 
those roots and fruits which might be eaten with 
benefit ; and his small stock of medicaments, together 
with his professional skill, had several times been 
of considerable service. He was most eminently 
practical, too, and looked after all those things so 
necessary to health and well-being to which people 
left to themselves will seldom give sufficient attention. 

But if Lancing's surmise as to the meaning of 
Wynne's call was correct, this time of waiting was 
all but ended. They were at last to gain access to 
Prester John's grave, and to discover for themselves 
whether their quest was to be magnificently success- 
ful, or if they had come upon a mere wild-goose chase. 

As they rounded the end of the lake. Max called 
to Lancing, slackening his speed as he did so. 

" I'm going direct to the old cathedral and the 
underground passage," he said. "I have home-made 
candles stored there and everything else I need — the 
old tools we found on the lower platform are just the 
things I could have wished for. Go straight on to 
Wynne, and if it is as we think — ^if the hot spring 
has ceased — ask him to coo-ee three times, then after 
two minutes to coo-ee four times." 
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" But — I don't quite understand," objected Lancing, 
coming to a dead stop, and gazing at the Norseman 
as if he thought him crazed. " What has the under- 
ground passage to do with it, man ? The treasure's 
not there — nor do we think of returning that way. 
You're wanted up at the cave more than any of us, 
I reckon. Besides, you said you had a plan ; and 
how can we carry out a plan we do not know a word 
about unless you are there to direct ? " 

" I'm following out my plan," Thorburn said, a 
little impatiently, for time was passing. " If you 
will do what I have asked, it will save at least twenty 
minutes, if not more." 

"Well, it's up to you to explain it afterwards," 
Lancing said, darting off at full speed. 

Turning up the hill. Max sped with untiring foot 
through the more open spaces, following for the 
most part tracks of their own making, and soon 
reached the summit, where the broken wall and 
desolate altar stood exactly as they had found them. 
Passing through the door in the wall, he struck a 
match and picked up a roughly-made wooden candle- 
stick, and a bundle of misshapen tallow candles. 
Fixing one of them into the candlestick he went 
outside again, trimming the wick ready for lighting. 
Then, everything- being ready, he stood listening 
intently. 

"The first three," he muttered, as Wynne's voice 
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reached him at last. " Now, two minutes, and then 
four more. Right, there they are ! " with great 
satisfaction. '' Now for it ! " 

Turning again into the passage, he lighted his 
candle and went down the steps into the vault, pick- 
ing up the tools from the corner of the landing. 
Putting down his light and the tools upon a coffin, 
he walked across to the pillar holding back the door 
and wrenched it round. In a moment the great 
slab moved out, increasing in speed till it crashed 
into its first position, leaving open the way into the 
bowels of the earth. 

Candle in hand, and with the tools under his arm, 
Thorburn ran swiftly down the several flights of 
steps and through the connecting corridors. Twice 
had he to relight his candle, the strong hot draught 
from below putting it out ; but at last he reached 
the foot of the stairway. 

" If my surmise is right," he muttered to himself, 
" I ought to be able to tap it here." 

The passage turned at a sharp angle just beyond 
the steps ; and Max passed his hand over the surface 
of the bend with a look of great anxiety. 

" It's still hot," he muttered ; " I think I may do 
it — if I have time," he added between his teeth. 

Taking from his bundle of tools a stone-mason's 
adze, he carefully sounded the wall facing the 
steps — that, apparently, which turned the hidden 
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stream almost at right angles, forcing it in a new 
direction. 

He seemed at last to find some place which 
satisfied him ; for, without further delay, he began 
to rain upon it a shower of heavy but carefully 
calculated blows, gradually chipping out a shallow 
hole, but not breaking through as he had seemed to 
expect. 

Changing his adze for a long chisel or drill, and 
selecting a heavy mallet, he began to drill a hole in 
the same place, sinking his tool farther and farther 
into the hard rock. 

"It's much stouter than I had supposed," he 
muttered, pausing to wipe his brow. " Shows how 
hot the water must be, though," he added, picking 
up his drill and recommencing his toil. 

Satisfied at last with the depth of the hole, he cut 
open several cartridges, pouring the powder carefully 
into it. Picking up his shooting-jacket, he pulled 
out from a tiny hole in the lining a cutting of 
bamboo about eighteen inches in length. 

" I thought I might need you," he said, seeming 
to find pleasure in the sound of his own voice in 
that grim and gloomy place. Cutting open another 
cartridge, he poured the powder into the bamboo, 
keeping a finger at the bottom. Placing this rough 
fuse carefully into the hole he had drilled, so that 
it touched the charge he had already rammed home, 
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he tamped the hole thoroughly with good hard chip- 
pings, leaving the end of his bamboo fuse sticking 
out. Then setting a match to the end of it, he ran 
at top speed up the stairs out of the way. 

Scarcely had he mounted twenty steps when there 
was a dull crashing roar, followed almost immediately 
by the sound of falling rock. A cloud of sulphurous 
smoke spread slowly upwards and gradually cleared ; 
but as Max descended to see to what extent his 
purpose had been accomplished, he became aware 
that a considerable quantity of steam was escaping 
into the passage. 

" I've broken into the gullet, anyhow," he said 
with great satisfaction ; " but it may be confoundedly 
unpleasant to finish the work if there is going to be 
much steam." 

He knew that he was now working at the risk 
of his life ; for at any moment the spring might 
resume its activity and throw its scalding stream 
through the opening he had made. 

He had reached the hole, and had begun to extend 
it by breaking away the shattered edges, when he 
heard steps upon the stairs behind him, and in 
another moment Wynne and M' Arthur joined him. 

" How did you manage to open the door ? " he 
asked, turning upon them a frowning brow. 

"We found that the pillar is turned by twisting one 
of the supports of the altar-rail," Wynne answered. 
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'' I felt sure you were up to some game of this kind 
— risking your life while we kicked our heels up 
above." 

" I thought I'd shut you out," gi-umbled the Norse- 
man. " Now that you have come, get hold of some 
of these tools and help me to make this hole bigger. 
You see the idea ? " 

"Yes, I see the idea," Wynne answered admiringly; 
" though I don't suppose any one but yourself would 
have thought of it. Come on, Brian, get hold of 
that crowbar and lend a hand. Our lives hang on 
a thread." 

For the next hour the three men worked as they 
had never worked before — worked till their hands 
were blistered and bleeding, and their clothing wet 
with perspiration, till Brian sat down exhausted upon 
the lowest step of the stairway, too breathless even 
to speak. 

But in that hour they had widened and heightened 
the hole till it was as large as the gullet of the 
stream, large enough to give outlet into the passage 
to every drop of water that might be thrown up 
from the subterranean chamber. 

They had barely finished, and were stooping to 
gather up the last of the tools, when they heard a 
sound as of a deep, hollow cough coming from the 
throat of the geyser. 

" Upstairs for your lives ! " shouted Max ; and up 
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they went, leaping and bounding, stumbling and 
helping each other, while the passage below them 
was filled with a mighty flood of boiling water, 
sending suffocating clouds of steam after them. 

Gasping for breath they reached the vault at last. 

" Is every one up ? " shouted Max, groping for the 
revolving pillar. " Strike a match, Brian — catch 
hold here, Eric ! We must get this door open if 
we're not to be smothered. I'm parboiled already." 

But long as the seconds seemed to them, it was 
with lightning-like celerity that they swung open the 
great door and fastened it. 

" We've won, thanks to you, old man," cried 
Eric as they ascended to the altar. " You have 
opened not only the road to the treasure, but also 
our road home." 

" We'll get along to the cave as fast as we can," 
Thorburn answered. "I shall not be satisfied until 
I know that we have tapped the right geyser." 

" Great Scott ! " cried Wynne, in the utmost con- 
sternation. " I never thought of that ! " 

Without further waste of time they set off at 
their best pace, and were soon standing with the 
others at the mouth of the cave. No one had yet 
been able to enter. D'Estelle, following out his own 
independent plan, had attempted to do so ; and 
Lancing, determined that the Frenchman should not 
be able to plead any prior right of discovery, had 
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accompanied him over the threshold. Neither of 
them, however, had been able to withstand the 
furnace-like temperature of the cavern beyond the 
fissure; and by mutual consent they had retreated 
together. 

" Has it broken out again ? " asked Max, as he 
and Wynne ran up together, Brian only a few yards 
behind. 

" No," Lancing reassured him. " There has been 
a slight escape of steam within the last half-hour or 
so ; but that is all. What have you been doing in 
the other passage ? You seem fairly well used up." 

" We've been tapping the hot stream we passed 
before reaching the steps," Max answered. "You'll 
remember that the wall was hot, and that the sounds 
behind it were such as might be made by a geyser." 

" What do you mean by ' tapping ' it ? " asked 
D'Estelle. 

" We've made a hole in the wall big enough to 
provide an outlet for the water," Thorburn answered 
briefly. 

"We've incidentally cut off all chance of our ever 
leaving by that road," Wynne added. " When we 
left the vault the lower passage was filled with a 
flood of hot water, and the steam filled the whole 
place." 

" You risked your life in doing it. Max," said 
Lancing gravely. ''I think you should have sub- 
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mitted your plan to us. We agreed to share all 
work and all risks as well as the treasure, I reckon." 

" I was afraid that the stream behind the wall 
might not be that which supplies this geyser," Max 
answered with a smile. " In that case, my very first 
breach of the wall might have made things awk- 
ward for any one in the passage ; for it was quite 
conceivable that though the geyser had ceased, the 
other hot spring, if one existed, might still be going 
full blast. The thing was worth trying, but it was of 
doubtful success; and there was a risk which I did 
not think it fair that any one but myself should take. 
As it happened, I should have failed to finish had 
not Wynne and M' Arthur found me. Working all 
together we had the outlet ready only just in time. 
Can you give me the exact time at which steam 
began to escape again ? " 

" I can," replied D'Estelle. " It was exactly half- 
past ten." 

" That is right," Max went on, with a great breath 
of relief. " Just before the geyser burst out again, 
I glanced at my watch and found that it pointed to 
a few seconds before half-past ten. I think there 
can be no further doubt that we have managed to 
divert the geyser." 

D'Estelle gave the Norseman a look of genuine 
admiration. 

" Had my ancestor and his companions thought of 
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your splendid scheme, Mr. Thorbum," he said, "they 
would have escaped the awful tragedy which over- 
whelmed them." 

"Had your ancestor and his companions thought 
of Thorburn's plan, monsieur," Lancing remarked 
dryly, " there would have been no second expedition. 
It's rather early for lunch," he continued ; " but we 
may have a long and tedious job before us when the 
cave cools down, and I think we might do worse 
than have something to eat while we wait. What do 
you say?" 

The proposition was hailed with acclamation ; and 
they sat down to a satisfactory meal of cold roast 
fowl and venison, helped out with some of the 
vegetable edibles with which Mayne kept them 
supplied. 

It was, however, quite three o'clock in the after- 
noon before the temperature of the cave was suffi- 
ciently reduced to allow them to enter. Even then 
they would gladly have delayed for another couple 
of hours, had it not been for D'Estelle's impatience. 
Since they could not allow him to be first to enter, 
they were compelled to accompany him, or to resort 
to force to restrain him, a course which they were all 
most anxious to avoid. 

Passing through the outer cave they sprang across 
the wide fissure from which steam was still escaping, 
and found themselves in a lofty but narrow cavern 
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leading into the interior of the mountain. The walls 
still dripped with moisture, and the sloping floor was 
covered with a slippery deposit of a siliceous nature 
which made walking a difficult operation. 

" You've brought those tools, Max, have you not ? " 
asked Lancing, when they had all crossed to the 
inner chamber. " We may as well set to work at 
once." 

Starting from the inner lip of the fissure he 
measured carefully forty paces into the hill, the 
others accompanying him in attentive silence. 

" Here we are," he said, trying to speak lightly, 
though some suspicion of eagerness trembled in his 
voice ; " if the manuscript is right, this should be the 
place." 

But, so far as they could see, no indication existed 
of any tomb or treasure chamber. The floor was 
seemingly without joint or break, evidently forming 
the bed of the hot stream when the geyser poured 
forth its scalding waters. 

" There will be a pretty thick deposit of this stuff 
on top," Thorburn remarked. '' We must scrape 
and crack it off before we shall see the original 
flooring." 

Once again the distance from the lip of the chasm 
was carefully measured, and Max marked out the 
space upon which he judged it would be best to make 
a beginning. Dividing themselves into two gangs of 
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three, all except Treuwald took it in turn to make a 
vigorous onslaught upon the flinty deposit. Their 
tools were very imperfect, and the siliceous coating 
was both hard and thick ; but after an hour's work 
they had the satisfaction of seeing unmistakable 
joints in the flooring underneath gradually defining 
themselves. They were at last about to make the 
attempt to raise one of the great slabs they had 
uncovered, when D'Estelle, who had been doing his 
full share of the work, suddenly addressed the 
others. 

" Before we break into the tomb," he said, speak- 
ing with great deliberation, " I call you all to witness 
that I lay formal claim to all that it may contain, 
basing my claim upon the will of Victor d'Estelle, a 
certified copy of which I shall have pleasure in sub- 
mitting to you when we reach Chandarnagar." 

" Monsieur d'Estelle," answered Lancing, speaking 
with as great deliberation as the Frenchman, and 
with even more emphasis, " we have heard your 
statement of claim, and are willing to contest its 
validity in the courts of India, America, England, or 
France. We consider it quite imaginary, and are 
surprised that a man of your undoubted intelligence 
and education should make a serious claim to what 
never in the remotest degree belonged to your an- 
cestor, and to which we have at least an equal claim 
with yourself. Is it not time you ended this foolish 
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ness, and accepted the offer we have already made 
you ? " 

During this decided expression of opinion, made in 
a speech of unusual length for Cyril Lancing, and in 
language evidently carefully chosen, the Frenchman 
scanned intently, so far as he could in the twilight 
of the cave, the faces of the others. What he read 
there seemed to convince him that they were in 
fullest agreement with Lancing. Shrugging his 
shoulders with a cynical smile he picked up a crow- 
bar and prepared to assist in the raising of the slab. 

"You at least have had your chance," he said 
enigmatically. 

They were too eager to get on with their work 
to pay much attention to the hidden meaning of 
D'Estelle's speech, though they remembered it after- 
wards. By dint of great exertion they at last lifted 
the slab from its bed and laid it aside. Lighting 
two or three of Max's candles they bent over the 
edge and gazed into what was evidently one com- 
partment of the tomb. Lying in an orderly row 
were seven dried and withered human forms, their 
necks encircled by collars of iron. 

"The seven Mongol slaves," whispered M' Arthur. 
"The poor devils little thought they were carving 
out their own resting-place." 

"No treasure here," commented Wynne briefly. 
" We'll raise the next slab." 
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This was much more easily lifted than the first; 
and once more the lights were lowered, while from 
both sides anxious faces peered into the cavity. 
Once more, however, the treasure - seekers were 
doomed to disappointment, for this division of the 
tomb contained only the great sarcophagus in which 
undoubtedly lay the remains of Prester John. It was 
covered with the tattered remains of what must at 
one time have been a sumptuous pall, and on it lay 
a great two-handed sword. 

" What a blade ! " cried Max, springing into the 
tomb, and seizing the ponderous hilt. " This must 
verily be the sword Courtain which Ogier the Dane 
wielded with such effect, and which he brought with 
him to Avallon." 

Climbing out of the grave he whirled the sword in 
both hands round his head till the mighty blade sang 
and quivered as it cut the air, gleaming like living 
silver through the dusk of the cave. 

D'Estelle watched the magnificent display of skill 
and strength with a thoughtful frown ; but suddenly 
his brow cleared. 

" In the days of old you would have been a paladin 
to be reckoned with, Mr. Thorburn," he said ; " but a 
child with a pistol would be more than a match for 
the finest swordsman, however strong and skilful he 
might be." 

" That would depend upon very many things, I 
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reckon," Lancing said dryly, as Thorburn lowered his 
point in some confusion. "Max's swordsmanship 
came in very handily in the Dragon Temple. There 
seems to be yet another slab. Let us have it up." 

Once more they bent their backs and strained 
their sinews over crowbar and fulcrum : and at last 
the treasure chamber lay open before them. With 
cries of wonder and awe they hung fascinated over 
the edge, holding the guttering candles as low as 
they could. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
d'estelle makes a move. 

THE hole into which the seven treasure-seekers 
gazed spellbound was perhaps nine feet in 
length by six in width, while its depth might be 
between six and seven feet ; but in that compara- 
tively small space was stored wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The glitter of gold and the gleam 
and sparkle of precious stones dazzled them as the 
flickering candles swung to and fro in hands shaking 
with excitement. 

But at first it was not the sight of the treasure 
they had come so far to seek that arrested the words 
on their lips and thrilled them with superstitious awe. 
Enclosed in the treasure chamber, Death gibbered at 
them in seeming mockery of their greed for transient 
earthly wealth ; for, lying upon the piles of jewels in 
strangely contorted attitudes, two mummified human 
forms, in the remnants of clothes of ancient style, 
appeared in the unsteady light to mop and mow at 
them with fleshless jaws and sunken eyes, their 
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skeleton hands clutching the almost limitless wealth 
around and beneath them. 

" Gentlemen," whispered D'Estelle at last, his face 
working with genuine emotion, " Christian burial for 
these unfortunate compatriots of mine you will not 
refuse me." 

He would have said more, but choked, and knelt 
there in the dim light, his chin on his breast and his 
eyes fixed^on the poor, still forms below. 

Without a word Mayne rose to his feet, and ran 
back to the hut, leaping over the fissure as he went. 
In a few moments he returned with a couple of 
blankets. 

" These will do," he said ; " we shall have to 
share the others amongst us on the road down to 
Sadiya." 

Calling to Max, he sprang down into the hole, and 
in a few moments the pathetic remains of the two 
treasure-seekers were reverently gathered into the 
blankets and lifted to the surface. 

'' Lay them here, Mayne," said Wynne, pointing to 
the space at the foot of Prester John's coffin. " We 
can replace the slab afterwards." 

D'Estelle agreeing, the bodies were carefully 
lowered into the sepulchre ; and then there was a 
rather awkward pause, which Treuwald broke by 
saying quite naturally, — 

'' I think I can remember most of the Service for 
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the Dead of the English Church, if that will content 
Monsieur d'Estelle." 

The Frenchman hesitated for a moment, and then 
nodded assent; and while they all gathered silently 
around, the old man's voice rose in that dreary place 
in the beautiful words that have brought comfort and 
hope to many a sorrowing soul. The occasion was 
remarkable enough to appeal to the love of the 
romantic and unusual which existed in all of them. 
Two one - time adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church, dead for over two centuries, were being 
buried in the heart of heathen Asia with the rites of 
a Reformed Church by a man who was an adherent 
of neither; and of the mourners round their grave 
only one could in the remotest sense claim to be of 
their race and country. Still, they felt that the 
thing was right ; and they all drew a deep breath of 
relief when the ceremony was ended and the slab 
replaced. Not till then did they give any thought 
to the magnitude of the treasure they had unearthed. 

Lighting more of his candles. Max sprang into the 
vault and stuck them round the sides. Cries of 
wonder, admiration, ecstasy, broke from even the 
most stoical of them as the greater light revealed the 
extent and beauty and value of the mighty hoard of 
which they were the sole possessors. 

" I can identify some of the things," Mayne cried, 
craning over the hole with his hand on the edge. 
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" Those great crosses of gold studded with precious 
stones — three of them, are there not, Max ? — were 
carried by chariots in the forefront of Prester John's 
army. The jewelled gold plate in the centre was 
filled with earth and borne before him to remind him 
that he, too, was of the earth, earthy. In the corner 
behind you, black with age, is the great silver urn 
full of gems and jewels of gold which went before 
him as a token of his power, lordship, and nobility." 

By this time M' Arthur and Wynne had joined the 
Norseman, and the three began a systematic over- 
hauling of the contents of the vault, handing up to 
those on the floor above the most valuable and easily 
portable. ' D'Estelle, however, took no part in this 
work, standing at the foot of the vault and regarding 
the enthusiasm of the others with a cynical smile. 

To give anything like an exhaustive inventory of 
the contents of the treasure chamber would be simply 
wearisome. Besides necklaces, bracelets, coronets, 
and rings of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and pearls, there were strange ornaments of which 
they did not know even the names, fashioned of 
richly- worked gold and encrusted with almost price- 
less gems. To lift the great urn of silver with its 
overflowing load of cut stones taxed even Thorbum's 
great strength. 

Near the foot of the vault stood a coffer of ivory 
inlaid with gold ; and upon the lid being raised it 
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was found to contain a wonderful collection of 
intaglios and cameos, many of which were of the 
most exquisite Grecian workmanship. 

" These alone are worth a king's ransom," said 
Lancing, whose father's collection of early specimens 
of the gem-cutter's art was famed throughout 
America. " Most of them are finer than anything I 
possess — finer than anything I have seen either in 
America or Europe." 

A vase of gold, standing within the angle of one 
of the crosses, was crammed to the brim with great 
Orient pearls, the beauty of which drew a cry of 
admiration even from D'Estelle. 

" There's plenty for all of us, monsieur, I reckon," 
Lancing said, turning with rare effusiveness to the 
Frenchman. " One-eighth of this hoard will make 
you one of the richest men in the two hemispheres." 

" It is useless to reopen that subject, Mr. Lancing," 
D'Estelle answered coldly. " One-eighth will not 
satisfy me." 

" There is no satisfying some people," Cyril an- 
swered good-humouredly. " What on earth do you 
imagine you could do with such great wealth ? You 
couldn't use it legitimately, I reckon ; you'd be a 
standing menace to the peace of the world." 

" Perhaps I wish to be a menace to the peace of 
one particular part of the world," D'Estelle answered 
slowly. 
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Lancing pricked up his ears. " Revolutionary ? " 
he asked quickly. 

" In a certain sense revolutionary," D'Estelle con- 
ceded ; " but if I were to tell you at what I am aim- 
ing you would think me a madman. It is suflScient 
that even this great wealth is not too much for my 
purpose." 

" Is your scheme European, American, or Asiatic ? " 
asked Cyril pertinaciously. 

" Oh, Asiatic — most certainly Asiatic — though 
possibly two European powers may find their pre- 
tensions questioned. Are those uncut gems Thorburn 
and Wynne are handing up ? " 

" Virgin diamonds, rubies, and emeralds of a size 
and quality to make a lapidary's mouth water," 
answered M' Arthur, who had overheard the question. 
" They are rolling about under my feet like common 
pebbles — enough of them to disorganize the trade in 
precious stones for years if they were flung suddenly 
on the market." 

" One thing we shall have to avoid," muttered 
Lancing, reaching down for the extemporized bag 
which the Irishman had filled with gems. 

Night overtook them before they had transferred 
the treasure they had lifted out of the vault to their 
hut, where they had decided to stay for another 
night'while they divided their spoil into such portions 
as could be carried by each of them. They decided 
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with regret that the crosses of gold could not be 
taken on account of their great weight; but Max 
took out of their setting the finest of the stones with 
which they were thickly encrusted. 

After a great deal of discussion and examination 
they finally made up their minds as to which of the 
smaller and more exquisitely worked of the orna- 
ments of gold should be added to their load of cut 
and uncut precious stones. 

Over their late supper they yawned with weariness 
and sleepiness ; and though the talk burst out now 
and then into animated discussion of the value of 
the wonderful hoard they had at last laid their 
hands upon, they were all quite ready to accede to 
Wynne's suggestion that they should endeavour to 
have one more good night's sleep before leaving the 
valley for the long and possibly perilous journey to 
the Dibong and Sadiya. D'Estelle was already 
asleep, rolled up in his blanket in his own particular 
comer of the hut, with the portion of the treasure 
allotted to him to carry snugly hidden away in the 
many pockets of his voluminous garments. 

Dawn was breaking when Thorburn woke, stretched 
himself lazily, and then got up and went softly out 
of the hut for his morning splash under one of the 
cascades in the amphitheatre. In a few minutes 
Wynne joined him ; and then, one by one, the others 
came reluctantly into the open. 
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They had finished their primitive bath and toilet, 
and were busily employed in preparing the last break- 
fast they would take in Avallon, as M'Arthur ex- 
pressed it, before they noticed that D'Estelle was not 
amongst them. 

" Has any one seen him this morning ? " asked 
Lancing. 

No one had done so. They looked into the vault 
in the cave, thinking that perhaps he might have 
gone there to see if anything worth taking had been 
left. Wynne ran along to the end of the gorge and 
coo-eed long and loud ; but no call came in reply. 
It became evident at last that the Frenchman was in 
neither valley nor cave, and only one conclusion was 
possible. For some unknown reason he had left them 
during the night, and was now probably well on his 
way towards the Dibong. 

" He has taken with him the jewels we handed 
over to him last night," remarked Mayne, " and as 
much as he could carry of our provisions." 

" He probably expects to fall in with some friendly 
tribe of Chullah-Cotta Mishmis once he is clear of 
the underground passage," Lancing said thought- 
fully ; " though why he should not have gone 
along with us I confess I cannot quite see. He 
did not, of course, belong to our party, and was 
at perfect liberty to go where and when he would ; 
but I reckon it would have been safer and more 
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comfortable to keep with us on so perilous a 
journey." 

"The one real danger to be feared," commented 
Treuwald, " is that he may contemplate inciting some 
of these warlike natives to attack us." 

This view of the case had not presented itself to 
them; but now that it was suggested it seemed 
possible enough — more especially after D'Estelle's 
own mention of the friendly relations he had before 
been able to establish with the hillmen. 

" I hardly think he would play a low-down trick 
like that," Wynne said, after weighing the matter 
very deliberately; "and I don't believe he would 
have taken so definite and compromising a step on 
the chance that he might bring upon us a band of 
hostile natives. If he has any object at all beyond 
that of ridding himself of our company, it is some- 
thing much more certain than that — something 
arranged beforehand." 

" Well, I reckon we'd best hustle along after him," 
Lancing said energetically. " He knows nothing of 
the way before him ; and it's just on the cards that 
he may play himself into some bunker again, out of 
which it will need our niblick to loft him." 

Laughing at Lancing's quaint use of golfing terms, 
they set at once to work, bestowing about their cloth- 
ing and in their packs the treasure they had selected 

and £tppbrtioned the previous evening. Theiy divided 
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into convenient loads the food, weapons, and other 
necessary impedimenta, and then, springing across 
the steaming chasm, bade a final farewell to the 
enclosed valley which had been to them a not 
unkindly home for well-nigh half a year. 

" ' But after running perhaps fifty yards,' " quoted 
Lancing, " ' by the mercy of God I espied to the left 
an opening in the rocky wall, to which we scrambled 
desperately.' That seems pretty definite," he con- 
tinued, pausing beside the open treasure vault ; " we'll 
just pace it oflT." 

Long before he had measured his fifty yards, how- 
ever, Wynne's quick eyes had picked out the blacker 
shadow which marked the break in the wall of the 
cavern. Running forward, he scrambled up the 
sloping heap of rocky debris, the breaking away of 
which had formed the aperture, swung himself over 
the edge, and dropped gently into a regular passage 
six or seven feet below. Holding up his candle, he 
examined walls and roof and floor as the others came 
scrambling after him. 

" It's the ' second way ' of the manuscript," he 
called, peering first in one direction and then in the 
other. " There's evidently an entrance to it from the 
valley. I never thought of that. Max ; did you ? " 

" Not for a moment," Thorburn confessed. " It 
wouldn't have helped us, though," he continued. 
" We might possibly have got away by it ; but the 
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treasure chamber could not have been touched as 
long as the geyser was active." 

" I reckon it doesn't matter worth a cent now, 
anyhow," remarJsed Lancing ; " our way lies east- 
ward." 

Hour after hour they plodded on, treading now 
through narrow fissures, widened by chisel and adze, 
now through wide and lofty caverns in the depths of 
which frequent streams flowed from the unknown 
into the unknown. Some of these crossed their 
path, often narrow enough for them to step or spring 
across, sometimes needing careful wading. The path 
ascended and descended gently or steeply ; but the 
tax upon their breathing showed that in the main it 
mounted continually. Anxious to overtake D'Estelle, 
they pushed on at as great a pace as the professor 
could maintain with Thorburn's help, pausing per- 
force now and again to enable him to recover his 
breath. 

Shortly after midday they emerged into daylight, 
passing by a cleverly veiled, tortuous passage to a 
ledge overlooking a stupendous chasm between almost 
perpendicular cliffs. This ledge they traversed to an 
airy buttress which reared itself from the depths of 
the chasm and shot up into a pinnacle towering a 
hundred feet above the path. Between this pinnacle 
and the clifF the ledge came to an abrupt end, a cleft 
quite twenty feet in width and of frightful depth 
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splitting the mountain at right angles to the main 
gorge. At the edge of this apparently impassable 
gulf they gathered in dismay. 

" If D'Estelle came this way, how did he get 
across ? " asked Mayne. " There is no possibility of 
scaling the cliflF, or even of descending to the bottom 
of the cleft," he argued. " Any fai-ther advance from 
this point must be to yonder shelf," indicating the 
jutting edge of the lower portion of the opposite cliff. 

"D'Estelle crossed by means of some sort of 
bridge, which he has cast into the cleft," Max 
answered, pointing to the recently disturbed soil on 
either lip of the chasm. " It was possibly only a 
tree trunk, or a few stout bamboos, though it may 
have been a stone slab — I rather think from the 
nature of the marks that it was a narrow stone 
slab," he ended thoughtfully. 

" It's a pretty effective check," commented Lancing. 
" Can you think of any better way of getting across 
than the hazardous one of jumping. Max ? " 

" Jumping is entirely out of the question," Thorburn 
answered. " Not one of us could clear that gap." 

" Well, can you suggest anything better ? " asked 
Cyril. 

" If we had a tree trunk — " Mayne began. 

" You might as well wish for wings at once, bedad," 
interrupted M' Arthur. " There isn't even a twig in 
this horrible place." 
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"The day's getting on," Wynne observed; "and 
this ledge would be anything but a pleasant lodging 
for the night. I wish we could think of some way 
out of the difficulty." 

"There is only one way," Treuwald announced 
with an air of finality. The others turned hopefully, 
and waited with expectant faces. " Oh, it's nothing 
original or wonderful," the professor laughed ; " and 
I know it will be a very unwelcome suggestion ; but 
it is literally the only way out of the quandary." 

" I reckon we're pleased to hear you say so," 
Lancing said crisply ; " we cannot see even an only 
way ourselves. What's your plan, sir ? " 

" Simply that we must retrace our steps to the 
cave, and wait there till two of us, chosen in any 
manner you think fit, have gone back to the valley 
for a sufficient number of bamboos. I mention 
bamboos because they are light and strong ; a rattan 
bridge would be entirely out of the question, since 
there is nothing at the other side to which we could 
fasten it." 

The others heard him out in astonished silence, and 
then began, one and all, to protest against his sug- 
gestion. It became evident at last, however, that 
there was absolutely no other way ; and reluctantly 
they returned along the ledge to the passage they 
had so recently left. 

" Thorburn and Wynne and I will cut along to the 
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valley," said Lancing, when they had arrived at a 
portion of the tunnel wide enough for their purpose, 
and not too far from the entrance to be altogether 
without light. " Keep a look-out. One never knows 
where that fellow will break out next." 

" It will be night before we are back," said Wynne, 
as they sped along at the greatest pace the nature of 
their road would allow. " We must economize our 
candles ; I don't suppose they will last out the double 
journey." 

" We might improvise a few torches from any 
withered branches of those conifers at the end of the 
gorge," Max suggested. 

" What do you suppose D'Estelle's game is ? " 
asked Lancing, as they waded slowly over a consider- 
able stream. 

" It's hard to say," Thorburn answered. " Wjmne, 
here, doesn't believe he would try to bring the hill- 
men down upon us. At any rate, he is anxious to 
reach the Dibong considerably in advance of us — and 
he is not the kind of man to work without a very 
definite plan." 

It was long after sunset before they returned, 
utterly spent and weary, but bearing between them 
a sufficient number of long, stout bamboos to make 
a very serviceable bridge. Nothing had happened 
during their absence; and after making a hearty 
supper and dividing themselves as usual into watches. 
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they dispxjsed themselves as comfortably as possible 
for the night. 

With the \)reak of dawn they were astir, and under 
Thorburn's skilled direction had soon constructed a 
bridge, ludicrously frail and insecure from an European 
standpoint, but suflSciently strong to permit them to 
crawl across in safety. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BEST LAID SCHEMES. 

'' T T 7"E cannot now be very far from the Dibong," 

V V Lancing grumbled, sitting down on a rock 
and cutting from his boot-sole a ragged shred of 
leather. "A few days more of this tramping and 
scrambling will reduce us to first-class scarecrows." 

"If we could get to any considerable stream," 
Wynne remarked, lowering his pack to the ground 
and seating himself beside the American, " we might 
purchase a dug-out from some of the natives, or 
even hire some of them to pole us down to the 
Brahmakund." 

" I have wondered sometimes during the last three 
days if it would not have been better to take the 
more northerly road after all," mused Mayne. "It 
was evidently much more frequently used than this 
track." 

" It would have led us over the Himalayan passes 
into the trade route to Batang," Treuwald answered. 
" We should have been many weeks in traversing 
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those terrible defiles and stony wildernesses ; and at 
the end we should have had to deal with the Tibetan 
and Chinese authorities. No ; we most certainly did 
well to choose the southernmost route when the ways 
parted, although it looked the more difficult." 

" It hasn't improved, either, worth a cent," Lancing 
broke in, still grumbling. "How D'EsteUe has 
managed to make his way along it single-handed is a 
wonder — but he has done it, and that's a fact." 

" I suppose Debrette and Victor d'Estelle took the 
northern road," Thorburn said. " It would be de- 
cidedly the better road then — neither Tibetans nor 
Chinese were then so hostile to Europeans." 

" I don't think we have so much to complain about, 
after all," laughed M' Arthur. " Except for the leeches 
the natives haven't troubled us much. From what 
I had heard of the Mishmis, I expected that we 
should have to fight our way through." 

" The professor's Chinese dress and knowledge of 
their speech has had a lot to do with that," Lancing 
said with hearty appreciation. " I doubt if we 
should have got through so easily without him." 

"Well, I think we'd better get on," M'Arthur 
suggested. " It's quite three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and we've made very few miles to-day — thanks to 
this boulder-paved gully we've wandered into." 

More than a week had passed since they had left 
the valley — more than a week of toilsome journeying 
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through gorge and ravine, over ridge and mountain 
shoulder, across marsh and cane-brake ; but now they 
felt that, if their estimate of the distance to be tra- 
versed was comparatively correct, they should be 
nearing the Dibong, the considerable river which 
enters the Lohit at the Brahmakund, swelling it to 
the great stream which runs into the Dihong or 
Brahmaputra below Sadiya. 

As Brian said, except for the physical discomfort 
of the journey, they had not found the task so diffi- 
cult nor so dangerous as they had expected. Treu- 
wald's marvellous knowledge of the speech, character, 
and customs of the hillmen had acted as a most efficient 
passport. He himself had sustained the fatigue and 
hardships of the journey in a manner which had 
surprised the others. They had, of course, regulated 
their pace to suit his slower steps, and had been 
careful not to make their day's march too long ; but 
as the days went on he seemed to feel the strain even 
less than some of the others. He had in his youth 
been a noted pedestrian, and some of the old wiry 
strength and staying power still remained in spite 
of his fragile appearance. 

Throughout the whole district game was abundant ; 
so that they were able to supplement without trouble 
such provisions as they purchased by barter from the 
natives through whose districts they passed. Had it 
not been for the need of getting as quickly as pos- 
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sible to a point from which they could communicate 
with Olga, and their rapidly dwindling supply of 
ammunition, the younger men might have been 
tempted to follow up the spoor they crossed occasion- 
ally of rhinoceros and tiger and bear, as well as of 
big game less dangerous and temptiag. 

The boulder-strewn ravine down which they were 
painfully making their way on this particular after- 
noon was evidently, in the wet season, the channel 
of a mountain torrent, rushing with impetuous force 
to swell the flood of the Dibong. In places the 
boulders were piled up so as to form more or less 
effective dams, or weirs; and here the stream had 
left pools of clear water, rapidly evaporating in the 
heat of the semi-tropical sunshine, but still sufficiently 
large to tempt the way-worn travellers to divest 
themselves of their clothing and enjoy the luxury of 
a bath. 

They had arrived at a particularly tempting pool, 
sheltered from the direct rays of the westering sun 
by the cliff on their right, and M' Arthur had just 
expressed his unalterable determination to take a 
header into its cool depths, when in D'Estelle's un- 
mistakable voice rang out the stern command : " Halt, 
or we fire ! " 

Looking forward with a start they saw at least 
a dozen rifle muzzles peeping out from the massive 
boulders of the dam before them, and, a.s they watched. 
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D'Estelle's tall form appeared round an angle of the 
cliff. Holding in his hand, as a flag of truce, a white 
handkerchief, he advanced towards them. 

"Don't unsling that rifle, Mr. Wynne," he called 
warningly, as Eric made a movement. " My men 
have you all covered, and they have orders to fire 
at the least show of resistance. Any hostile move- 
ment will cause the death, not only of him who 
makes it, but of all the members of your party." 

Recognizing the uselessness of attempting any 
resistance, they waited with feelings that may be 
imagined while the Frenchman made his way over 
the boulders towards them. The surprise was com- 
plete; and the position had been admirably chosen. 
The great stones of the natural dam made an ideal 
breastwork, from behind which a small force of deter- 
mined men, well armed, could have held at bay an 
army. Behind the cornered party stretched the deep 
ravine, its sides affording no shelter or lurking-place 
which would be unswept by the bullets of D'Estelle's 
men. 

" We're up against it, I reckon, good and hard," 
muttered Lancing. " That precious fool Eraser has 
evidently muddled things completely. Ha ! we 
might have expected it," he continued, his voice 
rising as he spoke. " This party has been organized 
and led up here by Mademoiselle d'Estelle." 

" Impossible ! " cried more than one voice, as Wynne 
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and the others looked in the direction indicated by 
Lancing's gesture ; and then a cry of half -incredulous 
wonder broke from them as they saw, emerging from 
the shelter of the cliff with an exulting smile upon 
her face, a slender and graceful figure, clad in the 
completest and nattiest of shooting costumes. 

The Frenchman heard their ejaculations and saw 
their astonished looks, and realized that they had 
seen his sister. He half turned with a look of pride 
and afiection which quite transformed his face. 

" Behold," he said with a dramatic gesture, " my 
most able lieutenant ! Has she not ably seconded 
my humble attempts to secure our legacy ? She it 
was upon whom I depended to collect and bring up 
here for me a sufficient number of men to carry away 
by this — shall I call it the back-door ? — this alter- 
native route, the treasure found by our ancestor, 
Victor d'Estelle, and left to us in his will. That 
treasure, gentlemen, or the major portion of it, you 
have kindly brought down to us through what, I am 
afraid, you have found a most difficult country ; but 
now I must, with all courtesy, ask you to hand it 
over to us. We will henceforth be responsible for 
its safe keeping." 

"Are you aware. Monsieur d'Estelle," asked the 
professor, "that this is an act of brigandage — that 
we are now in territory governed, or at least pro- 
tected, by Great Britain, where such a deed as this 
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will meet with very certain punishment? Are you 
aware that it will be in our power, once we get down 
to Sadiya, to direct the whole strength of the Indian 
Government against you and your sister ? " 

" I had thought of that," D'Estelle said easily ; 
" and it seems to me that I shall require your word 
of honour as gentlemen that no merest whisper of 
this recovery of what I must still regard as my own 
property shall reach the ear of the Government of 
India, nor of any other civilized state." 

" That is an absurd request, monsieur," said Wynne 
hotly. " We cannot give you any such promise." 

"You forget, Mr. Wynne," D'Estelle replied in a 
harder tone, "that this is checkmate. You haven't 
another move. The game is mine." 

A sharp cry from Mademoiselle d'Estelle inter- 
rupted Wynne's reply, and turned all their eyes upon 
her. She was gazing down the defile up which she 
and her brother had come, her attitude expressing 
not only the keenest surprise, but something very 
like terror. 

" What is it ? " asked D'Estelle in French. 

" Look ! " she cried in the same language, pointing 
down the ravine. " Some one has betrayed us. We 
have been followed." 

" It's Eraser, by Christopher ! " shouted Lancing. 
" Hurrah ! " 

"The game is not yet ended, monsieur," the 
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professor said dryly. " To use your own metaphor, 
you overlooked the knight." 

The consternation and bewilderment of D'Estelle 
and his sister were evident, and for a moment the 
Frenchman's ready wit failed him. In that moment 
a strange thing happened. The leader of the squad 
of Sikh infantrymen, coming up the ravine at the 
double, stopped suddenly, and, putting his hands to 
his mouth, shouted out a command which came clearly 
and distinctly to their ears. 

" Squad, attention ! " he cried. " Order arms ! " 

As if moved by clockwork, the men Ijring behind 
the boulders sprang to their feet and grounded their 
rifles with an echoing crash. At the same moment 
Max hurled himself upon D'Estelle as the French, 
man drew a revolver from his belt. Knocking 
the weapon from his hand, the Norseman lifted him 
from his feet and laid him on his face amongst the 
boulders. 

" Make a single movement," he said, in a tone 
there was no mistaking, " and I will dash your brains 
out without compunction." 

No part of this by-play was seen by Mademoiselle 
d'Estelle, whose eyes were still fixed upon the 
rapidly approaching runners. 

" Look after that woman. Lancing," Wynne called 
softly. " She means mischief." 

Lancing nodded, and stealing quietly behind the 
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Frenchwoman, possessed himself of the revolver to 
which her hand was straying. 

"I reckon you're safest without this plaything, 
mademoiselle," he said dryly, raising his ragged cap. 

F^licie d'Estelle turned upon him a pair of 
beautiful, angry eyes ; but his whimsical smile and 
courtly attitude, so out of keeping with the situation, 
and with his own unkempt appearance, were irre- 
sistible, and her look of anger gave way to one of 
half-vexed amusement. 

" Thank you, monsieur," she said ironically, bowing 
with a Frenchwoman's inimitable grace. "It seems 
that our surprise has failed. Have we Fate to thank 
for our defeat, or your superior strategy ? " 

" That we shall learn within the next few minutes," 
Lancing returned courteously. " If you will give me 
your word, mademoiselle, that you will attempt 
nothing further against us, I need not treat you as a 
prisoner." 

" Monsieur is chivalry itself," returned the French- 
woman, still ironically. "I give you my parole. 
Will you be good enough to ask your friend to 
release my brother on the same terms ? It is useless 
to attempt to continue the struggle." 

D'Estelle having rather unwillingly given his 
parole, they all awaited in silence the approach of 
Fraser and his men, who, seeing that the necessity 
for haste no longer existed, were advancing more 
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leisurely, though their glistening faces and heaving 
shoulders told how severely their rapid advance had 
tried them. 

Calling to him the subahdar of the force which 
had held up Lancing's party, Eraser gave him a few 
brief directions. As the subahdar saluted and retired, 
Fraser hurried forward, his face glowing with heat 
and boyish delight. 

"Thank God, sir," he said, speaking to Lancing, 
" we were in time ! " 

"You ran it very close, I reckon," Lancing said 
dryly. " But ' all's well that ends well,' as Shakespeare 
is reported to have said. You have one or two 
matters to explain, however." 

"I think I can do so to your satisfaction, sir," 
Fraser replied confidently. " Your orders were that 
I should keep watch upon Monsieur d'Estelle and 
prevent his following you into the hills. I discovered, 
however, shortly after your departure, that he had 
not arrived at Chandarnagar, and I realized that he 
had set off before you by a different route. The only 
thing left for me to do was to watch his sister, whose 
presence at the French settlement was evidently 
connected with a plan arranged between them." 

" Ah ! " ejaculated D'Estelle. 

"Hearing that she was making cautious inquiries 

after just such men as I had engaged in your service," 

the sailor continued, "I instructed my fellows to 
(1,700) 23 
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apply separately and secretly to her, binding them to 
myself by the promise of a large reward if my plans 
should succeed, and bidding them send on to me a 
sufficient number of reliable men to take their places." 

"Outwitted!" breathed F^licie D'Estelle, in a 
tense whisper. " You don't blame me, Raymond ? " 
she asked her brother in their native tongue. 

" Not at all, my soul," D'Estelle responded in the 
same language. " How could you know ? Hush ! 
Let us hear it all." 

" How came she to give you the slip, Fraser ? " 
asked Wynne. 

" She did not do so," replied the sailor trium- 
phantly — " at least, not till to-day," he ended, more 
diffidently. 

" Go on with your story," commanded Lancing. 

" It seemed to me," Fraser went on, " that if I 
allowed Mademoiselle d'Estelle to carry out the. plan 
arranged with her brother, she would lead me to him, 
and I could then seize him and prevent his doing any 
mischief ; whereas if I attempted to hold her, I should 
get into trouble with the authorities at Sadiya, and, 
worse still, leave D'Estelle a free hand to work out 
any alternative plan against you." 

"You were wrong, Professor Treuwald," inter- 
rupted D'Estelle, speaking with his usual suavity, 
only his narrowed eye showing the chagrin with 
which he heard how his well-laid plans had been 
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defeated. "It was not a knight I overlooked; it 
was a rook at least." 

" I see," said Wynne, speaking to Fraser ; " you 
allowed Mademoiselle d'Estelle to pass through to 
the Mishmi country, and then followed." 

" I was certain that some meeting-place had been 
arranged between her and her brother," the sailor 
continued ; " and I thought it likely that I might be 
lucky enough to be present at their meeting." 

Felicie d'Estelle laughed suddenly. " I should 
like to know how you obtained permission from 
Monsieur Nicholson at Sadiya to ascend the Dibong," 
she said. " It took me nearly two months to persuade 
him to allow my little shooting-party to come up 
here." 

Fraser smiled. " I told him that my object was to 
find you and bring you back, and he seemed very 
greatly relieved." 

The Frenchwoman bit her lip. " I congratulate 
monsieur on his adroitness," she said stiffly. 

" I contrived to keep the party within recon- 
noitring distance till this morning," Fraser continued ; 
"and when my scouts informed me that camp had 
been struck during last night, I surmised that 
Monsieur d'Estelle had come in, and that some im- 
portant movement was afoot. Leaving the whole of 
our baggage under a sufficient guard, we followed as 
quickly as possible, and — well, that is all." 
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"You're near the top, I reckon," said Lancing 
heartily, holding out his hand. " Put it there." 

His face glowing with honest pride, the sailor 
gripped the American's hand, putting into the pres- 
sure so much affectionate enthusiasm that Lancing 
winced. One by one the others shook hands with 
Fraser, each giving him a few characteristic words of 
thanks and appreciation. 

" I think it will be best, sir," said the sailor, when 
this ceremony was completed, "to move down the 
ravine a few miles farther. There is a good camp- 
ing-ground I noticed as we came up, and I have 
sent off a party to bring up to it what you will need 
for the night." 

Wynne laughed. " What we need most is an out- 
fitter's establishment," he said. " I haven't a whole 
garment on me, and my boots would disgrace a street 
arab." 

" I've everything you'll need, sir," Fraser answered 
with a grin, "even to a razor and a toothbrush." 

" Is there anything this marvellous organizer has 
overlooked ? " D'Estelle asked bitterly, still smarting 
under his defeat. 

"If he has, it's immaterial, I reckon," Lancing 
said laughingly. " We'll get on." 

It was a rather silent company that descended the 
gorge. D'Estelle assisted his sister over the huge 
stones and inequalities of the river-bed, conversing 
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with her at intervals in an undertone, and apparently 
attempting to lighten her natural dejection. Not- 
withstanding his care and help, she became footsore 
and weary long before the place Fraser had chosen 
for their bivouac was reached ; and out of considera- 
tion for her the party was halted for a brief rest, 
Fraser sending one of his men forward at the double. 

In spite of her weariness, however. Mademoiselle 
d'Estelle was quickly recovering her buoyant and 
insouciant manner, and answered the solicitous in- 
quiries of Lancing and Wynne and Mayne with 
smiling cheerfulness. 

" It is nothing, messieurs, I assure you," she 
laughed — "nothing but the result of the long exile 
of my family from our beloved France. Had I come 
here straight from the pav6 of a French city, I 
should have tripped over these boulders like a — 
like a — " She hesitated, seeking for a simile 
sufficiently striking. 

" Like a Parisienne," hazarded M' Arthur, his Irish 
readiness of wit seizing the opportunity for a graceful 
compliment. 

"Thank you, monsieur," she replied with a 
dazzling smile, rising as she spoke. " That is a 
charming tribute to the women of my nation.'' 

The first few steps, however, showed that it was 
impossible for her to proceed without very great pain 
and difficulty, and the whole party halted again. 
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" There was, after all, one thing your Fraser over- 
looked, Mr. Lancing,'' D'Estelle said with a frown 
of perplexity : " the possibility that Mademoiselle 
d'Estelle might find her strength unequal to a forced 
march in this stony wilderness did not occur to him." 

" On the contrary," retorted tJie sailor trium- 
phantly, " I made careful provision against such a 
contingency ; and here comes the proof of it," he 
concluded, pointing to an angle of the ravine, round 
which came a swaying palanquin borne by four 
Mishmis and guarded by a few files of Sikhs. 

There was a moment of astonished silence, broken 
at last by a peal of silvery laughter, in which the 
men joined heartily, even D'Estelle forgetting for the 
time his chagrin and disappointment. 

" It's useless to fight against such prescience, 
Raymond," Mademoiselle d'Estelle declared, dabbing 
her eyes delicately with a tiny lace handkerchief. 
" We may as well — what is it that you say ? — throw 
up the sponge." 

" I'm afraid you're right," her brother answered 
more cheerfully than he had spoken since his defeat. 
" He's the whole boardful of chessmen. Professor 
Treuwald." 

The rest of the journey was accomplished in com- 
parative comfort, the camping-place being reached 
shortly after dark. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

THEY encamped the next night on the right 
bank of the turbulent Dibong, after hiring 
from a friendly tribe of Mishmis two big dug-out 
canoes in which to continue their descent to Sadiya. 

As they were about to embark the next morning, 
D'Estelle came slowly up to Lancing and Wynne. 

" If you will give us permission to leave you 
here," he said, speaking with some constraint, " we 
should like to cross the river and go eastward by 
a route with which I am acquainted." 

" But, your sister ? " expostulated Lancing. " Is 
she able to bear the fatigue and exposure, to say 
nothing of the danger ? " 

D'Estelle smiled and bowed with a suspicion of 
the old irony. " My sister will be grateful for your 
anxiety on her account," he responded, "although 
it is unnecessary. Within a couple of days' journey 
we shall enter a country where we are both well 
known. In the meantime we are among friends and 
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quite safe. I shall be grateful, however, if you will 
allow us to keep the palanquin so thoughtfully pro- 
vided by your inimitable lieutenant." 

" You're very welcome to it, I reckon," Lancing said 
heartily. "There is another matter," he went on 
more diffidently, "concerning which we have had 
some discussion on the way down, and about which 
we have come to an agreement, so far as we are 
involved ; and we hope our plan will commend itself 
to you and Miss d'Estelle." 

" Say on," D'Estelle commanded as he paused. 

" Well," resumed the American more easily, " we 
cannot bring ourselves to look at this matter of a 
legacy from your point of view. We don't see how 
a man can leave to his heirs what never belonged 
to him ; but we can understand, I reckon, that your 
way of looking at it is different." 

D'Estelle nodded somewhat impatiently, as though 
loath to reopen so thorny a subject. 

" Talking the matter over," went on Lancing, " it 
seemed to us that we ought to allow Miss d'Estelle 
to come in as a partner in the business. We don't 
admit any moral claim, but there is a sentimental 
claim she might argue as the descendant of one of the 
first ill-fated treasure-seekers; and though her methods 
were not likely to commend themselves to us, she has 
spent time and energy, and undergone considerable 
privation and toil and danger in quest of the treasure. 
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To cut right to the heart of the matter, Mr. d'Estelle, 
we have given your sister a full share of the stuff, 
and we hope you won't allow any personal feeling 
to stand in the way of her interests." 

D'Estelle's face had shown many fleeting emotions 
as he listened to Lancing's unusually long speech, but 
at its conclusion he nodded gravely. 

"You do well to warn me against allowing my 
natural resentment to influence me to my sister's 
detriment," he said sombrely. " For my own part, 
I still maintain that you have wrongfully taken what 
was solemnly bequeathed to myself and F61icie. But 
I am sensible enough to understand your point of 
view, and to appreciate your generosity. For my 
sister I accept the share you have apportioned to 
her. I will ask her to thank you." 

The final parting, as the big canoes were poled oiF 
the bank by the native boatmen, was more friendly 
than any of them could have deemed possible two 
days before. Lancing and his friends were secretly 
very greatly relieved at D'Estelle's decision to stay 
with his sister among the hills, for what to do with 
the two of them at Sadiya they had been at a loss 
to determine. Yet, as the canoes floated away down- 
stream, leaving the Frenchman and his sister standing 
on the bank, there was not one of them but felt more 
than a little compunction and regret. 

During their months of companionship D'Estelle's 
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personal charm and many good qualities had won 
from them an unwilling admiration and even some 
affection, and now that he was worsted and powerless 
to work them any further mischief, they felt for him 
an odd sympathy and pity. The beauty and vivacity 
of F^licie d'Estelle, and her gallant acceptance of her 
crushing defeat, had also appealed very strongly to 
them. 

Their rather painful thoughts were interrupted by 
Professor Treuwald. 

" So, for the present, D'Estelle's plans have suffered 
shipwreck," he said in his dry, crisp way. " The 
blow is probably more severe than appears to us, for 
in some strange way those ambitious plans for the 
future, at which he has hinted from time to time, 
seem to have depended on his possession of the whole 
of the treasure. But we shall hear of him again, 
possibly in some startling way." 

" You don't think he will make any further attempt 
to recover what he calls his legacy, do you ? " asked 
Mayne. 

" No." The professor's tone was decided. " We 
have dropped out of his life; besides, he and his 
sister carried away with them a considerable propor- 
tion of the treasure, for which they must find a safe 
repository without delay. No ; his schemes go far 
beyond the acquisition of wealth — that is only a 
means to an end. Up in the hills he will reconstruct 
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his plans, adjusting them to altered circumstances. 
What those plans are I know not, though I believe 
they have to do with the balance of power in the 
Indo-China peninsula. One thing is certain— un- 
tiringly and unflinchingly he will carry them out 
or perish in the attempt." 

Their voyage down the Dibong was tedious but 
uneventful. At Sadiya they were detained for some 
days while certain formalities were complied with 
connected with their brush with the Abors, news 
of which had been brought down to Nicholson, the 
government agent. 

At last, however, they were free to continue their 
journey. During the delay messages had been dis- 
patched to Olga by the professor and Thorburn, and 
answers received. Thorburn's answer was evidently 
eminently satisfactory, for after receiving it he walked 
about with a beaming face for the greater part of the 
day, only occasionally changing his mood to one of 
impatient chafing at the prolonged delay. 

At Calcutta the party divided. Lancing, the pro- 
fessor, and Thorburn taking the first steamer for 
San Francisco. Wynne determined to travel by rail 
to Bombay to catch the P. and 0. boat leaving that 
port within three days. With him went Mayne and 
M'Arthur, each intent upon visiting in afBuent cir- 
cumstances the country from which he had been so 
long absent. Fraser, rejoicing that the liberal pay- 
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ment he had received for his splendid assistance would 
enable him to raise his mother and sister from genteel 
poverty to comfort and even luxury, went along 
with them. 

They had all agreed that it would be wise to realize 
their wealth by cautious degrees, lest the throwing 
upon the market of so great a number of gems of the 
finest quality should depreciate their value; and a 
meeting in London, which all should attend, and at 
which should be made a final division of their colossal 
fortune, was arranged to be held in a year's time. 

When the final wrench came they were all very 
silent. They had grown very close to one another 
during their long and intimate companionship, and 
it seemed unnatural that they should separate and 
go different ways. 

" You'll send me your address, Eric, as soon as you 
get fixed up, won't you ? " Lancing asked, gripping 
Wynne's hand hard as the Englishman leant from 
the window of the railway carriage " I don't want 
to lose you altogether." 

" I shan't allow you to do that," Wynne answered 
heartily. " You'll find Mayne and M' Arthur and me 
dropping in upon Max and you some fine day over 
in San Francisco to tempt you out on another wild 
scamper." 

THE END. 



